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A great artist’s 
advice: do not 
miss this Degas 


Howard Hodgkin is arguably the 
greatest colourist of our times, 
his paintings instantly recog- 
nisable from their surface of bril- 
liant, bold blobs, dots and 
curves laid thick and bright on 
chunky blocks of wood. He is 
also, in the words of the Inde- 
pendent!? chief art critic. An- 
\.h drew Gmham-Dixon, " a painter 
who does not see the art tradi- 
tions of the past as a prison but 
as a home”. Here he reflects on 
the new Degas exhibition which 
opens at the National Gallery, 
in London, today. 


This extraordinary exhibition 
devoted to the works of Degas's 
last years shows us a new artisL 
Age set him free from so many 
preconceptions. It is now pos- 
sible to see him evolve from 
being one of the great 
draughtsmen of all time into a 
pain ter who defies comparison 
within the 19th century and 
who has as much claim as 
Cezanne to be seen as one of 
the first modem artists. 

The National Gallery’s ex- 
hibition examines his later 
works with a relentless concen- 
tration almost amounting to 
tunnel vision: The intensity is 
moving and revealing in ways 
that are totally unexpected. 

Rows of painting? and draw- 
ings of the same subject (bor- 
rowed from collections all over, 
the world) show how, though 
Degas’s art began with obser- 
vation, it became veiy quickly 
almost totally self-sufficient 
This may sound like egomania; 


on the contrary, the more he 
forged his own lang uag e of 
painting, the nearer he came. to 
an art of extreme expressive- 
ness, only paralleled by the late 
works of Turner. 

Among particular revela- 
tions here is the late pastel 
from Chicago, called simply 
“The Batheis” (cl895-1905). 
This astonishing arrangement 
of modelled figures in a land- 
scape is both flat and three- 
dimensional at the same time. 
It’s the equivalent of the bas- 
relief sculpture which Degas 
never made. 1 would also sin- 
gle out the series of pastels of 
Russian dancers -they have an 
extraor dinar y polychromatic 
brilliance and an almost insane 
freedom of movement. 

Don't let the hype that sur- 
rounded the Cezanne show at 
the Thte suggest that this ex- 
hibition is in any way second 
best Many of the works on dis- 
play at the National Gallery are 
physically very frail. We will 
never see them together again. 
And forget about Impression- 
ism — that dread word hardly 
means anything any more. This 
is an unmissa ble show by a 
great painter. 

‘Degas: Beyond Impressionism ' 
opens today at the National 
Gallery, London WC2, and runs 
until 26 August, 10am-6pnt 
For information, telephone: 
0171-839 3321 

Sight: Degas's TheMBHneiy 
Shop’, oil.oii canvas, e 1879-84 
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Angry PM threatens Europe with chaos until beef ban is lifted 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

John Major yesterday delight- 
ed Tbry Euro-sceptics and set 
Britain on a collision course with 
her EU partners by announcing 
a programme - unprecedented 
even during the Thatcher years 
- of disrupting community busi- 
ness until the beef ban is lifted. 

The British Government’s 
patience with the ban finally 1311 
out yesterday when ministers 
signed up to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s high-risk decision to 
embark on one of the most dra- 
matic confrontations within the 
community since General de 
Gaulle operated the “empty 
chair” policy of boycotting 
meetings a generation ago. 

The Government yesterday 
responded to the resounding de- 
feat of its call for easing of the 
beef ban ty serving notice that 
it would use its veto to block 
every decision it can unless the 
required majority of member 



would begin an' em 


countries start allowing the ex- 
port of British beef and beef 
products. 

In a statement to the Com- 
mons in the wake of European 
vets’ decision to reject the Eu- 
ropean Commission's caD to lift 
the ban on tallow, gelatine and 
bull semen, Mr Major also an- 
nounced that the Government 


ban - 

at the European Court of 
Justice. 

If there is ho change of heart' 
over the next month by Britain’s 
opponents and the European 
Court of Justice fails to rule in 
-favour of Britain within the 
next month, the new policy is ex- 
pected to block all further 
progress in .the inter-govern- 
mental conference, and cause 
havoc at the European summit 
On 21-22 June. Mr Major told 
the Commons yesterday that, 
without progress he would en- 
sure the summit “would be ' 
dominated by the beef issue”. 

The immediate effect will 
be to block two EU directives 
which require unanimous sup- 
port - a convention on insol- 
vency which s aimed to enforce 
cross-border co-operation in 
dealing with bankrupt compa- 
nies and, more crucially, the set- 
ting up of “ Europe r, .the 
embryo European police force. 


The measures are easily the 
most draconian in any dispute 
between Britain and her Euro- 
pean partners since Margaret 
Thatcher went to the brink 
over the UK funds rebate in the 
run-up to the Fontainbleau 
summit in 1985, although min- 
isters rejected a full-scale boy- 
cott of EU meetings. 

Announcing the measures 
yesterday,. Mr Major told the 
Commons: “This is not how I 
like to do business within Eu- 
rope.” He added: “But I see no 
alternative. Wfe cannot continue 
business as usual within Europe 
when we are faced with this 
clear disregard by some of our 
partners of reason, common- 
sense and Britain's national in- 
terests. We continue to want to 
make progress through negoti- 
ation, Bui if this is not posable, 
we are bound to use the legal 
avenues open to us and the 
means we have at our 


In a passing but withering ref- 


erence to unnamed countries 
which be accused of a “breach 
of frith” the Prime Minister said 
that some countries had voted 
on Monday night to maintain 
the ban “despite prior assur- 
ances of support” Given that 
Germany, Austria and Greece 
have been consistent oppo- 
nents, it looked as though Mr 
Major's remarks were directed 
at other opponents - with Spain 
and the Netheriands as the 
prime candidates. British offi- 
cials expressed near-fury at 
Spain's denunciation yesterday 
of the British proposals and 
there were dark claims that 
the Dutch had been motivated 
by me desire to ensure their own 
remen industry flourished. 1 

The strategy - which had 
been discussed in contingency 
form by ministers for several 
weeks - was finally confirmed 
after a frantic series of contacts 
between Mr Major and Cabinet 
ministers - starting with an 
8am Strasbourg- Brussel s- 


Downing Street conference call 
from the Prime Minister to 
Malcolm Rifkind, the Foreign 
Secretary and the embattled and 
much -criticised Agriculture 
Minister, Douglas Hogg. Mr 
Hogg was still under fire from 
*Ibiy backbenchers yesterday. 

Mr Rifkind spoke again with 
Mr Major from Heathrow as 
soon as he arrived back from 
Strasbourg and drove straight to 
Downing Street for a face to 
face meeting with Mr Major. 

The European Court of Jus- 
tice action - which Mr Major 
said would lake between two to 
six weeks - will concentrate on 
three aspects of the ban which 
government lawyers believe are 
illegal: the bar on tallow, gela- 
tine and semen: the export of 
British beef to third countries 
outside Lhe EU; and. once ver- 
ification that all grass fed herds 
are BSE-free has been com- 
pleted, the ban on beef from 
such specialist herds. 

Comment, page 15 


The Euro-sceptics’ friend - for now 


lay wasa momentous day 
in Major and, perhaps, 
Conservative Party. He 
ping up a tempest which 
if us think he lacks the 
:o qnell andwhich could, 
■, engulf him. 
prime Minister may 
hat he has produced a 
compromise between 
nfrontalioD and a palri- 
irning gesture. He has 
> calibrate his response, 
ig in private the most 
ive option, the so-called 
- chair” boycott of busi- 
ed by de Gaulle in 1965- 
d also discarding the 
iption of withholding EU 
its. 

working through the 


European Court of Justice he 
is leaning bn an institution 
many of his colleagues would 
like to undermine. 

Pro-European ministers, no- 
tably the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Garke, will have been com- 
forting themselves with such 
thoughts. 

One can almost hear them: 
“It could have been worse. It’s 
rough stuff, but there’s bluff 
mixed with, the rough. After 
weeks of baying from the real 
anti-Europeans, we had to give 
some ground." 

What such calculations leave 

out is the snrrounding political 
dynamic. So far as a large 
section of the . Conservative 
Party and the Tbry press are 



Andrew Marr 


concerned, John Major has just 
cried “war" . 

There wHl be early skirmish- 
es in that diplomatic war which 
wifi be undistinguished and 
unimportant— a directive on in- 
solvency postponed here, a de- 
lay in the Europol plan there. 
The first real crunch will come 


at the Florence summit in a 
month’s time; if Britain effec- 
tively destroys that, then we are 
all set for a full -seal eycon- 
frontation - and then, in due 
course, a Union Jack’ election. 

For as long as these hostili- 
ties continue, Mr Major- has 
made- himse lf the de facto 
spokesman of the Tbry Euro- 
sceptics. They will regard him 
with some suspicion. Tb them, 
the Prime Minister is half- 
leader, half-prisoner, and like- 
ly at any moment to raL. 

If be does, theyll have him. 
But Che greater danger for 
Britain is that he won’t The 
sheer, exhilarating momentum 
of the anti-European campaign 
in Britain is now fikdy to carry 


the Prime Minster even further. 
He may be in control of himself, 
But he is not in control of 
either his party or of the 
political agenda. 

Having summoned, however 
half-heartedly, the dogs of war, 
it is a little difficult for Iran to 
change his mind and ask them 
politely to return to the kennel. 

So from now on, the pressure 
to act and speak in an ever more 
jingoistic way for party political 
reasons will feci all-but- 
irresistible. Conservative pro- 
Europeans who claim that 
things aren't so bad should 
look themselves in the mirror 
and admit as much. Whenever 
it comes, it’s going to be an his- 
toric and bitter election. 


QUICKLY 


GPs under fire 

■Stephen Dorrell yesterday an- 
nounced wide-ranging changes 
to the NHS market as the Au- 
dit Commission delivered a 
fierce critique of GP iund- 
holding, Page 9 

‘Exquisite survivor 1 

“It is a fascinating oddity, an ex- 
quisite and maverick survivor. It 
is now under attack.” 

Jonathan -Glancey on the Royal 
Fine Art Commission, page 8 
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Into battle for tallow, semen and St George 


The roar went up. War! After 
all these weeks of simmering 
frustration, of error, of slights 
and of disaster, the Tory back- 
benches at last got what they 
wanted. Our old friend. The 
Knight of the Quite Sorrowful 
Countenance, would (after end- 
less prevarication) lead them 
into battle against the perfidi- 
ous European. 

Back in the Shires rusty hel- 
mets were being burnished, 
flintlocks dug up and battle-flags 
stitched. The tatterdemalion 
army of British Tbrydom was be- 
ing mobilised for action, lapsell, 
Arnold, Falstaff, Nym, Bar- 
dolph, Atkins and Peto all 
raised standards stained with the 
blood of innocent British bulls. 
“For gelatine, tallow, semen 
and St George!" resounded 
through the chamber. 



DAVID 

AAR0N0V1TCH 


The greatest roars were for 
Mr Major's condemnation of 
the continued ban as “a wilful 
disregard of Britain's interests 
and. in some cases, a breach of 
faith", and for his threat that un- 
less progress on lifting the ban 
was made “we cannot be ex- 
pected to continue to co-oper- 
ate normally on other Comm- 
unity business ’. Older members 
reminded each other of those 


other fateful prime ministerial 
words, culminating in “and 
therefore this country is now at 
war with Germany". A sense of 
history hung almost tangibly 
over the green baize. 

But what would would the 
strategy be? Not balloons on the 
end of sticks again, surely? Or 
how about catapulting the car- 
casses of infected beasts over 
the ramparts of Brussels ? Could 
it be (lips trembled) the empty 
chair? 

Faintheart Blair, arch-ap- 
peascr of the Hun. asked typi- 
cally picky questions which the 
boisterous patriots on the gov- 
ernment benches almost 
drowned out. What exactly did 
the PM mean by non co-opcr- 
ation? Was he talking about 
non-altcndancc? Silent atten- 
dance? What? Yeoman news- 


agent Nigel Evans (Kibble Val- 
ley) sat there shaking his head 
in disbelief at such preposter- 
ous queries. “Naive?" he yelled. 

As the treacherous Labourite 
pressed his questions - deploy- 
ing a relentlcssncss unmitigat- 
ed by changes in tone and 
unJightencd by trace of hu- 
mour - so the war party’s anger 
mounted. They know - as n cl- 
one else does - that this entire 
crisis was cooked up originally 
by the Labour Parly, in ca- 
hoots with German cattle farm- 
ers, Spanish fishermen and 
Paraguayan ostrich ranchers. 

But their anger turned to ela- 
tion as their champkm made the 
government's devilishly clever 
plan clear. The enemy will “not 
be able to agree any matters that 
require unanimity until this 
matter is resolved”. The next In- 


tergovernmental conference 
will be dominated by the issue 
of beef. The empty chair is too 
good for 'em. So every time 
some Tomas, Ricardo or Hel- 
mut says defence, or currency, 
or foreign policy - we will shout 
“beef!” We will shout it on the 
beaches, we will never give up. 
Britain is to tight the bore war. 

And we are wed-equipped to 
do it One by one the enthusi- 
astic soldiery stood to salute his 
boldness. Sir Peter Tapsell, 
tanned and smooth (like a 
conker with teeth), informed the 
PM that be was supported by 
“British people across the na- 
tion, who feel distaste that, at 
a moment of national crisis, the 
leaders of the Labour and Lib- 
eral Democrat parties should 
have proved themselves inca- 
pable of speaking for Britain!” 


"The science is on our side.” 
replied Mr Major. God will 
doubtless follow. 

By now Tory MPs were hang- 
ing out the washing on the 
Siegfried line, feeding on each 
others’ moods - as though every 
member was turning an invisi- 
ble battle connected to a dock- 
work mechanism in 'his or her 
neighbour. The cautious, like 
Edwina Currie, departed, leav- 
ing the jubilant hawks in sole 
possession. One of the latter 
summed It up. "This afternoon 
the Prime Minister has spoken 
for Britain!’’ Nine words from 
Nicholas Winterton that should 
strike terror into the heart of 
every thinkin g Conservative. In 
the words of Wellington, I do 
not know what these men will 
do to the Europeans, but by 
God, they frighten me. 


Backlash widens Brussels rift 


European Union 
officials predict 
Britain's policy of 
disruption will be 
counter-productive 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

The vehemence of Britain's 
counter-attack in the beef row 
caught Brussels by surprise, 
but most officials and diplomats 
predicted that the policy of 
disruption would be “counter- 
productive." 

Several EU diplomats de- 
scribed Mr Major's statement as 
a product of “domestic politics'*, 
which had little to do with Eu- 
rope. However, no one in Brus- 
sels was in any doubt that the 
threats could cause serious dis- 
ruption to business. “This will- 
simply lead to Britain's further 
alienation in Europe." said a 
Spanish official. 

The European Commission 
refused to be drawn into the po- 
litical maelstrom, putting out a 
bland statement saying it would 
continue to work for a pro- 
gressive lifting of the beef ban. 

The Commission has been an 
unlikely ally for Britain in recent 
days, as it was the Commission - 
which proposed the lifting of the 
ban for gelatine, tallow and se- 
men, only to be over-ruled by 
member states on Monday 
night. The Commission’s new 
conciliatory approach may re- 
flect uncertainty within the in- 
stitution about whether the ban 
is based on firm legal grounds. 

In its statement, the Com- 
mission reaffirmed that the ban 
should not be seen as an anti- 
UK measure. “The BSE prob- 
lem affects not only the UK but 
all member states as is evi- 
denced by the serious decline of 
beef market prices throughout 
the [European] Union. It is 
therefore a problem for the 
whole of the European Union 



Banned: As Europe refuses concessions on British beefj the Government’s response is vehement Biotograph: Ian Waldie 


and a solution can only be 
achieved through the proper 
functioning of the Union s in- 
stitutions and procedures which 
is in all member states’ interest 
to safeguard," said the state- 
ment. 

French officials stressed that 
any “violent political reaction” 
from Britain would not be help- 
ful. France supported the pro- 
posal to ease the ban on 
Monday night, and French of- 
ficials pointed out yesterday 
that at one point the vote was 
very close to being passed. 
When the proposal goes next 
before a meeting of agriculture 
ministers on 3-4 June, onfv a 


simple majority of eight coun- 
tries is necessary to agree it On 
the basis of the country line-up 
on Monday, Britain could have 
hoped for such a simple ma- 
jority, but in view of the new 
threats from London many 
member stales may now hard- 
en their position, officials in 
Brussels predicted. “It is a great 
pity that Britain has reacted like 
this. We were close to getting 
this through," said one French 
diplomat. “We did all we could 
to win the vote." 

France's role in the Monday 
meeting, however, is viewed 
with some suspicion in London. 
The Government clearly be- 


< r 

lieves that France could have 
done more to produce a ma- 
jority, but was unwilling to 
alienate Germany, which was 
leading the “no” voters. 

Germany looks certain to be 
unmoved by the British threats. 
Helmut Kohl, the German 
Chancellor, has refused to 
make any concessions on eas- 
ing the ban so far. Austria has 
followed the German lead, as 
did Belgium and Luxembourg 
on Monday. Spain, which also 
opposed the easing, along with 
the Netherlands, looks unlike- 
ly to change its mind as a result 
of British threats. 

Spanish officials described 


Mr Major’s statement in the 
Commons as "very strong”. 
Spanish officials concede that 
Madrid might have led Britain 
to believe that it would back the 
proposal to ease the ban on 
Monday, by making strong ex- 
pressions of support in the run- 
up. However, the eradication 
proposals presented at the 
meeting were simply not ac- 
ceptable to Spain. 

While voicing concern about 
the British retaliatory mea- 
sures, several officials in Brus- 
sels pointed out that member 
states have long been used to 
British non-cooperation. 

Leading article, page 15 
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Summit to be 
first casualty 
of new weapon 


SARAH HELM 

The Government's most pow- 
erful weapon in its new counter- 
offensive against Europe is the 
threat to disrupt the Florence 
summit, which concludes the 
Italian presidency in June. 

Threats to impede progress 
in the Inter-Governmental 
Conference (IGC) negotiations 
are less serious, as no formal ne- 
gotiations have yet begun, and 
progress had not. been antici- 
pated for many months. 

In the next days and weeks 
Britain can, however, block 
agreement in several key areas 
of European business where 
unanimity is required- The Eu- 
rope! convention now looks 
certain to be shelved, along with 
a deal on new measures to 
combat racism and xenophobia. 

The first measure likely to be 
blocked is a new insolvency 
convention, ensuring mutual 
recognition by member states of 
each others’ insolvency laws, 
which is due to be signed by 
midnight on Thursday. British 
officials in Brussels said yes- 
terday they had received no in- 
structions on how to proceed, 
but appeared confident that 
there would be no “empty 
chair" policy, and they would, 
at least continue to attend 
meetings. 

The decision to go to the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice in Lux- 
embourg to challenge of the 
beef ban will also cause alarm 
among other member states. 
The Commission has already 
conceded that elements of the 
ban may not have been formu- 
lated on strong legal grounds. 
Given Britain's constant criti- 
cism of the European Court, a 


victory in Luxembourg would 
present something of political 
paradox. 

A series of far-reaching 
decisions on monetary union, 
employment and foreign poli- 
cy are due to be tabled in Flo- 
rence on 21 June. Heads of stale 
and government, meeting at 
their six-monthly summit, do not 
vote on decisions, but decide by 
consensus. If Britain refuses to 
agree to policies, they would 
not, therefore, go through. 

Britain's partners have been 
hoping that progress would be 
made in Florence on several key 
single currency issues. In par- 
ticular, they are' hoping for out- 
line agreement on how 
countries inside EMU will re- 
late to those outside. The sum- 
mit is alio expected to reach 
outline consensus on the con- 
struction of new exchange rate 
mechanism for those countries 
which do not join EMU at the 
1999 launch. Germany will want 
to push through its proposals for 
a single currency “stability pact" 
at the Florence meeting. 

The Italian presidency bad 
hoped that Florence would pro- 
duce broad hew guidelines on 
tackling unemployment and so- 
cial policy throughout the EU. 

in the run-up to the summit 
the potential for disruption of 
everyday EU business is enor- 
mousjin areas of justice, home 
affairs and foreign policy, de- 
cisions are still largely taken by 
unanimity. Britain had been 
prepared to take an “opt out" 
on ope section of the Europol 
convention, giving jurisdiction 
to tHe European Court, letting 
oto^r members proceed. The 
“opt out” will now be refused 
and the convention shelved. 


Abattoirs 
profit as 
farmers 
scramble 
for cash 


PAUL HELD 

Allegations that agents acting 
for abattoirs are buying cattle 
over 30 months at auction to 
boost their profits yesterday 
added to the huge logistical 
problems facing the Govern- 
ment slaughter scheme. 

The Intervention Board, 
overseeing the cull to try to 
eradicate BSE, admitted the 
scheme was open to abuse. 

Auctioneers and farmers told 
the Independent that cattle over 
30 months, which should go di- 
rect to collection centres for 
slaughter, are being bought at 
market by agents on behalf of 
abattoirs. Around 500 such cat- 
tle were expected to go to auc- 
tion in Carlisle today. 

Guy Barge ter, of the Fanners 
Union of wfeles, whereonly two 
abattoirs are participating in the 
cull, said: “The situation is in- 
evitable. Farmers need to dear 
their backlog. It is easier for 
them to go to market where 
middlemen will buy to .fulfil the 
consignment they have put in 
for, but they are not getting as 
.much as they would with com- 
pensation." 

An auctioneer said: “The 
abattoirs are already getting 
paid for carry out the slaughter 
and are making more money on 
top at the expense of the des- 
perate farmers.” 

Gavin Strang, Labour’s agri- 
culture spokesman, raised the 
issue in the Commons, claiming 
some abattoirs were refusing to 
take cattle over 30 months, 
thereby forcing fanners to sell 
them at auction. But a Ministry 
of Agriculture spokesman said: 
“We cannot see the problem, it 
is up to the farmer.” 

It also emerged yesterday 
that three abattoirs have pulled 
out of the scheme following 
pressure from retailers refusing 
to take beef from slaughter 
houses also culling cows. Two 
abattoirs have joined forces so 
that one takes the cull business 
and the other the retail trade. 

Ministers hope to dispose of 
about 22,000 cattle a week, but 
since the scheme began on 
3 May only 3iL542 have been 
slaughtered. The breakdown is 
15,973 in England, 809 in Whies, 
7,925 in Scotland and 3,882 in 
Northern Ireland. 

About 15,000 dairy cows at 
the end of their productive life 
are to be taken out of the food 
chain, as well as several hunched 
thousand prime beef cattle over 
30 months old. There is also a 
backlog of 120,000 cull cows. 

The number of abattoirs tak- 
ing part in Che slaughter is to rise 
from 21 to 41 on Monday, al- 
though the move has been crit- 
icised by some slaughter houses 
already involved who claim 
their weekly quotas will be re- 
duced, slashing their income. 

Meanwhile, the battle be- 
tween the Government and 
sections of the beef industry in- 
tensified yesterday after ex- 
porters confirmed they were 
taking legal action against the 
Ministry of Agriculture, claim- 
ing the compensation package 
for the beef Industry is dis- 
criminatory. 

The International Meat 
Trade Association, representing 
the exporters, is hoping to se- 
cure leave to seek a judicial re- 
view later this week. The export 
industry, worth £5 20m a year, 
came to a standstill after the 
worldwide ban on British beef 
at the end of March. IMTA is 
calling for a one-off payment of 
£18m to cover stocks of beef 
which have been unsaleable as 
a result of the ban. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS * 


Wbvthe year 2005, environment ministers from eight 
■European^ations meeting in London ijpwj . 
Last sufomer Britain had sroeg episodes on 15 day* while 
Belmunvacros&tire $otlh Sea, had them on 3— - 

TheUmg-initating pollution, which can give asthmatics 
-severe discomfort iscausccTmainlyby fumesand 
ihriisaottS from indristiy and power to 

newly^nnOunced tarp^ emisstorifr will have to be curbed &> 

60 pet amt ar morer . . .-•» . 

■ ■'It’s tin ambitious one but ft shows wl mean business. 
ssad Tphff Gvumnetv the Environment Secretary;, who 
dial ed the two-day mcetitig aimed; mainly at giving puu«’ 

- c^ ntomeatum'ro international negotiation?* on cross- 

border fth- pnllntion T which iswherethc most important 
dtt&foas oiNiabmg smog will be taken. . , , . 

- - The eight countries from North West Europe* including 
Gennany and Frahce, agrccd to exchange information on 

' bowxra^.curbs cart reduce smogs, and drawup common 
bealffi wainuigsfor tiie pubhcwhen high pollution levels 
are forecasu Being close together, they snare both 


t are morally unacceptable and a Labour 
nrat will halt prison privatisation, lack Straw, ? 
toe Shadow HomeLSecretaryi said yesterday. But he con-; . 

* ceded diat Labour would honour existing dcakwub toe . 
■private companies which will be running about eight jaflR by 
-toe time rif the Section. Some -con tracts are for ^5 years. 

. -Mr Straw told the Prison Officers Asaicfation confer- 
encein Portsmouth: “I consider it morally unacceptable for 


U2& UilVMMr AVHM W — — . ~ * m i f .* 

■ whom the state has decided need to be imprisoned for the 

■ protection of soctety. There are . few, more fundamen till _ 

e\ Aspects of the role of toe state. Almost all people believe^ 
f that this is one area where a ‘free market’ docs not exist. 

- He admittcd,-however, that Labour wouldhave. "severe 
- . difficulties” in reversing the 13-pcr coni cuts in prison 

V budgets. And with an ever-spiralling prison population, 

■ probation. officers and penal reform groups suggested that 
/ uptes Mr Straw also pledged to reverse the Home Sccre- 

dry's “prison works" centred criminal justice policy, he will 
‘ be unable to iadefe the current prison crisis. Heather MUls 

| A Aanfon who smoke beyond 32 weeks of pregnancy 
W are almost 50 per cent more likely than non-smokers 
to have atoaby. with breathing problems. A study or more 
than 14,000 mothers in Bristol found that if a woman 
smokes at 18-20 weeks of pregnancy the baby is 40 per cent 
' more likely to have a baby that wheezes in its first six 
months of life; but by 32-34 weeks the likelihood increased 
;lo47=perccnt.-. * : -- 

/ Dr John Henderson, the consultant senior lecturer at 
BristoI'U mversity’s Institute of Child Health, said: “There 
is a clear message that the-risk increases progressively 
| through the first trimester and the second trimester to the 
and of pregnancy.” 

' Smpfcng rfnrtii £ nregpancy has also been shown to 
. increase the. risk; offoiscarriageand stillbirth and babies of 
smokers are Hkely to beund^ eight- They arc twice as 
Ekriy to be boro premature and have more chance of asth- 
ma^gjae earand ebest infections. Glenda Cooper 

ptens fate anetectrOfric ax> and a centre celebrating 
■» i the 20th century's discovery of generic* codes yesterday 
woo £68mof funding from the Millennium Commission. 

' Bristol 2000 was awarded £41 ra, half the cost of an ctoc* 

■ tromc arcfajvu of endangered species on a 10-acre site at 
the diy's Harbourside. Jonathan Welfare, the project's 
chief executive, said: “So many spedes disappear each year 

- that we need todapttire them m any, form we can." 

Newcastle w^l^d a £54m jntcntational Centre For 
l^eri^ tfe. city’s Central railway station, with £27® of 
, funding Ihim toe commission. The sate' will include a visitor 
. centre vrith infonnation about DNA and genetics, a 
biosdence=viDage arid toe University of Newcastle’s genet- 
ics department 

- The Mmenniotn Commission is funded from the Nation- 
al LoCtery and chaired by Virginia Bottorolcy. the National 
Heritage Secretary. Yesterday's grants are its first major 
' aw^tosde^.pregects.Caoi^ 


_ disorder prevents Sara Thornton giving 
at her murder trial, her defence counsel said* - 
■ yesterday. • Michael Mansfield QC told Oxford Crown 
Court Emit Mrs Thornton has a condition called dissociu- 
that if she gave evidence toe hearing could 
-;beaSrie “some sort of psychiatric laboratory . 

. Mrs Thornton; 41, denies murdering her husband 
::Malcolrq at their home in Atoerstonc, Warwickshire, in 
-1989. It isthesecoad time she has been tried for the Jailing 
"afCer lhe Appeal Court ordered a retrial. She says she 
.stabbed I 'him accidentally after a raw and that he' was an 
rzSobft&bc wfra beat her up. The prosecution alleges that she 
is apathologkal liar who killed him because she was 
i joined abwt Josing her share in their house. 

issue Es what was in her mind when the knife 
y entered JataHy, as It turned out. the body of her husband," 
LMr Mansfield said in his opening speech. He said toe jury 
- wiodlif rdro have: to. consider whether Mrs Thornton had 
ibieeh .provoked mid whether she was suffering from dimin- 

tlia ^ conl ^ mcs ^ WtBBennett 



from Russia and other eastern European 
_ . — — are developihg links with British criminals 
using the UK banking system, and properly market to 
. funder money, leading crinaefighters confirmed yesterday. 
Spmeihave brought their families.to Britain and enrolled’ 
'.to^.chiklffiii iri private schools. 

• Infel ligferKX eaperts from around the world discussed the 
i at a London conference hosted by 

toe National Criminal Intelligence Service. Last year UK 
;.^4ctectiyes r^eived around 200 reports of suspected money* 
European links, and regional crime 
./sqnatfe - ate mvsstigatmg seven cases of money-laundering ' 
i ^rid fraud, (wo- of them involving more than £50m. 

: .K '^Ipha Tpranltoa, NCIS’s dircctor of intelligence, 

. Jgft^ ro^rto at eastern Europeans had made contact with - 
.•Bn^jcriininals, some of whom had travelled to Russia to 
v nrip^.lhefr.cspeitise^^^ Bennetto 


took a hard line on vioiehce 

^ > screened soon after the watershed when they issued a 
formal 'rianurig yesterday to Yorkshire TV over graphic vio 1 
■ tenff , and, rape in toe Lynda La Plante series The Governor 
eanier this year. Channel 4 was also issued with a format 
Independent Television Commission warning, its third, for 
repealed swearing in Chris Evans's youth show TFI Fridaw 
Scenes Rowing The Governor female lead Janet McTcer 
appa rently held hostage, tortured and threatened with rape 
were shown at 9.05pm. Yorkshire TV made no comment 
rifer the reprimand. The ITC said they considered fining ■ 
Oiannei 4 because of swearing on Chris Evans’s show but 
the, stati on had apologised, explained the circumstances 
and taken steps to prevent further breaches. PA 
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M&S turns trust into £lbn profit 

The nation’s favourite retailer turns 
an old formula into new successes 

NIGEL COPE dentist and chiropodists. The jjfsti. i : Tbp seller food J Ibp seder: drink : Top seller, menswear ; IbpseBer^io ii i MM iwg Top seller: bottseware 

WH. A :f f*? ' : L«iJ 


Maris & Spencer confirmed is 
position as the Rolls-Royce of 
the British high street yesterday 
when it reported a strong in- 
crease in its profits together with 
a bullish statement on con- 
sumer confidence which hinted 
at the return of the elusive 
“‘feel-good factor”. 

Coming from Britain’s 
largest retailer, the comments 
add weight to recent upbeat fig- 
ures from the British Retail 
Consortium. These show sales 
increases in most areas apart 
from footwear and fashion. 

Reporting profits of almost 
£lbn for last year, M&S chair- 
man, Sir Richard Greenbury. 
said that trading was good in 
both food and clothing and 
that a surge in home fiimkhingc 
sales suggested a recovery in the 
housing market might be 
around the comer. 

“There is every sign the con- 
sumer is coming out of the 
trenches. It's not a boom but it 
is looking a lot better. Does the 
consumer have just that little bit 
of extra money? The figures 
suggest they have,” he said. 

The typically steady perfor- 
mance also underlined M & S’s 
pre-eminent position as the 
, >minant force in UK retailing. 
While many other high street 
names have stumbled during the 
recession, “Marks and Sparks’* 
has marched on relentlessly 
leaving others to ponder the se- 
cret of its success. 

John Richards, retail analyst 
with stockbrokers Nat West Se- 
curities says the key M&S asset 
is the name above the door “It 
is the strongest brand name in 
the UK. Everyone loves it and 
trusts it. That’s why when you 
get a BSE scare. Marks & 
Spencer’s sale go up. People 
think, “well I’m not going to 
catch BSE from M&S”. 

Richard Hyman, of retail 
consultants Verdict Research, 
said: “The secret of their suc- 
cess is in the execution. You can 
see the company’s strengths as 
soon as you walk through the 
door.” He says the key elements 
are an obsession with quality, 
terrific staff, a Draconian atti- 
tude towards costs and good, 
long term relationships with 
its suppliers. 

Tc many, however, M&S re- 
mains an enigma. Eveh after the 
design boom of the 1980s which 
transformed store design, its 
stores remain plain and bare. It 
‘^traduced changing rooms 
Jnly recently. And the stores do 
not have customer lavatories. 

There are still many items it 
does not sell, such as sporting 
goods. For a long while it did not 
even sell basic, commodity 
foods such as milk and sugar as 
it only wanted to offer goods it 
felt in could improve upon. 

But while the fortunes of ri-* 
val retailers ebb and flow, M&S 
remains a constant in a chang- 
ing world. “U is trust and reli- 
ability, ’’ Mr Hyman says. “You 
know what you're buying.” 

The company’s legendary re- 
turns policy is one reassuring 
factor to fee uncertain pur- 
chaser, with or without a receipt. 

In an age when downsizing is 
the fashion, it retains an old- 
fashioned regard for the qual- 
ity of its staff which are cosseted 
with high wages, a non-con- 
tributory pension scheme, as 
well as subsidised meals and reg- 
ular visits from the company’s 


dentist and chiropodists. The 
staff received a 4.5 per cent pay 
nse yesterday. At £6 an hour 
they are the highest earners on 
the high street. 

Maries & Spencer has also 
managed to avoid the problems 
that have afflicted so many 
business dynasties such as 
Forte, Gucci and even Sains- 
bujy. 

Founded in 1894 in Leeds by 
Michael Marks. Marks & 
Spencer has always had a strong 
family presence. Even as 
recently as 1984 a direct de- 
scended Lord Sieff was chair- 
man. 

But the family hag gradually 
taken a back seat in the running 
of the company as it has grown 
into a £12bn giant with stores 
across the world. 

There are stfl] two family 
members on the board but not 
in key positions and they are not 
tipped for the top jobs. There 
are hardly airy family members 
in lower positions that could one 
day take over. 

One analyst says: “It was 
never the kind of family that 
tried to keep all the power 
within a close knit group. It did 
not bar outsiders.^ 

But such is the strength of the 
rather middle class M&S cul- 
ture, that once people join, 
they rarely leave. 

The current chairman. Sir 
Richard Greenboiy, has never 
worked anywhere else, joining 
in 1953 as a management 
trainee. Most of his fellow di- 
rectors also worked their way up 
from the training schemes. 
Deputy chairman Keith Oates 
fra rarity in that be was brought 
in from outside, but that was 11 
years ago. As Mr Hyman, of 
Verdict, says: “Most of the top 
management have been here so 
long that in many ways they are 
family." 

The company has often been 
criticised for being conservative 
and slow to adapt tonew trends 
such as electronic till systems. 
But when it makes a decision, 
it usually makes the right one 
and then acts rapidly. 

M&S is now a leader in re- 
tail technology. It does not go 
in for the rapid expansion that 
has caused such problems for 
other retailers such as Rainers, 
Storehouse and Burton. 

It has successfully diversified 
too. Rom simply clothing and 
foods, M&S now offers home 




Prawn mayomtalse 
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SALES What be^n as a 
HISTORY simple sandwich in 
brawn or white bread 
has flourished ttuou0i 
the ready-made 
sandwich boom of the 
1990s. The prawn 
mayonnaise remains 
a favourite among the 
70 varieties of M&S 
sandwich 

EXPERT’S They really are 
VIEW delicious. M&S 
sandwiches are 
always reassuringly 
damp. Although the 
. chicken tikka really 
put them on the 
map, the prawn 
mayonnaise is an old 
favourite.’’ - Simon 
Hopkinson, Food 
writer. 


Champagne: 
Oudinot to St Gall 

£12.99 to £13.99 

M&S have been 
selling champagne 
for nearly 20 years, 
but sales have taken 
off over the last two 
or three years. They 
are now one of the 
largest, if not the 
largest, champa&ie 
importers In the UK. 


*M&S champagie is 
generally >ray drink- 
able, and good value. 
The Oudinot was 


Top seller: menswear ; tepseterwo mw— — ■ . Top setter: houseware 




Men’s polo shirt 


The M&S polo shtrt 
has been running for 
many years, 
although each year 
the design details 
are re-assessed and 
the colour range 
adjusted for the 
season. 


"These sorts of 
clothes are a fashion 
staple, rather bke Levi 
501s. M&S has a 


popular in our tastings i good wide range of 





recently. £25^9 for a 
magnsnof this 
champagne is not bad 
at aft; M&S Oudinot 
did wen in a category 
with other cham- 
pagies costing puce 
as much.* -Rowena 
Medfow, Tastings 
CoonSnator, Decanter 
magazine. 


■ colours. People tend 
to re-stock with them 
each year partly 
because of the colour 
l range, but also 
1 because they are 
I quite good value." 

- John Morgan. Asso- 
ciate Editor of GQ. 


Polyester 
“shantung* blouse 


New mis season, a 
; new fabric combined 
with a classic shape 
! put the shirt on the 
: cover of Vogue. 
Stock went fast and 
is almost sold cut 


"Shantung was the 
big story this season. 
The M&S polyester 
version is actually 
easier to wear than 
regular silk as it 
doesn't crease easily, 
and you don’t have 
to iron it. The only 
thing is that it can be 
a little sticky. We put 
it on the cover of our 
May issue: it’s an 
item which we all 
saw and thought, 
‘great*. I have one 
myself." - Alexandra 
Shulman, Editor of 
Vogue. 


Stainless steel 
lemon squeezer 


The stainless steel 
range was 
introduced last year, 
and the lemon 
squeezer was added 
in the spring range in 
February, since when 
stock has sold out 
quickly. 


“M&S have done 
some sman stainless 
steel stuff recently. 

The new colander is 
especially weu 
designed. Theu home- 
ware raegu is a slightly 
funny mixture: a lot of 
■t is traditional, but a 
few designs are very 
modem. The lemon 
squeezer ts fairty 
traditional - it's 
certainly not Phiilipe 
Starck • but the pnee 
is reasonable.’ 

- Judith Wilson. 
Decorating Editor. 
Homes and Gardens 






Cornering the market in more than knickers 


TAMS1N BLANCHARD 

Fashion Editor 

Marks & Spencer estimates 
that almost everybody will have 
worn a pair of its knickers at 
some point m their lives. 

Thirty five per cent of the 
kmcker-buying public buy their 
scants at M&S, and tourists and 
foreign visitors make the un- 
derwear department part of 
their itinerary. 

It is little wander. No one else 
in the world offers the sheer 
choice - from the sports bra to 
the honeymoon negligee - or 


furnishings and financial ser- , the quality and value for mon- 
vices such as pensions and life ey that M&S guarantees. And 


assurance. Again, it is not a 
leader but is carefully using the 
strength of its brands to scfl oth- 
er services. It has expanded out- 
side its home territory and has 
stores in Europe, the Pax East 
and the United States. 

Its overseas mistakes have 
been committed in North 
America. The Canadian busi- 
ness makes a loss due to the his- 
toric high rents, and the 
takeover of the Brooks Broth- 
ers department stores in the US 
during the 1980s proved a cost- 
ly disaster. Again under new 
management it is only now 
starting to produce a decent re- 
turn. Chastened by its experi- 
ence, M&S is unlikely to 
conduct another mriar takeover 
in the foreseeable future. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute 
to the M&S management is that 
it is rarely has to react to events. 
It leads rather than follows. As 
Mr Richards, of NalWest, says: 
*Tt is always in. control.” 


that is what singles out St 
Michael clothing. Customers 
know they can rely on the brand 
name to provide honest doto- 
ing that will never make them 
look ridiculous. 

Behind the scenes at Baker 
Street, the cogs that keep the 
endless supply of £12 cotton 
polo shirts in 16 assorted 
colours on the shop floors up 
and down the country are well 
oiled. Supply is in direct re- 
sponse to what the consumer 
wants; as people’s lives become 
more leisure-oriented, Maris & 
Spencer expands into ranges for 
golfing, aerobics, and tennis. 

The customer relations de- 
partment at Michael House re- 
ceives over 2,000 letters a week. 
People write in to thank the 
company, to tell them the his- 
tory of a particular item of 
cfothingthey might have bought 
twenty years ago, and some- 
times, to complain. And com- 
plaints are taken seriously, often 


banded on to the on-sight cloth- 
ing technologists who wUl test, 
test and test again, examining 
fabric structures and seam 
strength. Every item of dothing 
is expected to perform to the 
best of its ability and that means 
it has to get past the wearer tri- 
al panelists who wifi wear and 
wash their given item and fill in 
a detailed questionnaire. 

Then there are teams of buy- 
ers who work with suppliers and 
specialist fashion consultants 
who have included Paul Smith 
for menswear. Betty Jackson 
who is the main consultant on 
womenswear, as well as de- 
signers like Ghost’s Thuya 
Same, who consults for Coats 
Vtyella, who in turn, supply 
M&S. Each buying department 
consists of a selection team 
with a senior selector and range 
selectors. Within the knitwear 
department, there will be a 
range selector whose sole par- 
pose m life is to choose cardi- 
gans. 

There have also been accu- , 
sations from designers that the 
company has stolen ideas and 
fabrics (Antoni & Alison and , 
Liza Bruce have both attempt- 
ed to take legal action against i 
M&S) but sucb is the pewer and I 
influence of the company that 
there is little to be gained by 
such action. 

Although the company reties 
on classics to appeal to a broad 
range of people, it is also can- 
ny in acknowledging the more 
fashion-conscious consumer 
too. So there are hipsters in 
store this summer, alongside the 
straight-legged slacks, and a 


range of polyester “shantung" 
shirts that have been featured 
by fashion magazines, inducting 
Vogue, as best buys. Such new 
ideas, that are usually more 
competitively priced than sim- 
ilar items available on the high 
street, help prevent the cloth- 
ing lines at M&S becoming too 
bland. They are never too ex- 
treme, however, for fear of 
frightening anyone off. 

Before a new garment hits 
the shop floors, it will first have 
been tried on the St Michael 
house models - a team of per- 
fect size 8 to 20, both men and 
women. If you want to have uni- 


versal appeal, you must of 
course ensure that the stock fils 
across the spectrum. 

The secret of Marls' success 
is in its packaging of new styles 
and fabric innovations into 
clothing ranges that the man, 
woman and child on the street 
has no difficulty understanding 
or wearing When Lycra was in- 
troduced to M&S in the Eight- 
ies, it was tested on women's 
underwear, which it trans- 
formed in fit and comfort It was 
then applied to men’s under- 
wear, which women, now edu- 
cated in its wonders, bought for 
their partners. 
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Marks and Spencer's original penny bazaar {Hulton Getty) 





The train driver now striking . . . 


Hffl YItCRXE Slim HOLM 

THE. 

i^ADHESS OF 
GEORGE 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

In the long litany of excuses for 
delayed trains. Great Western 
J hing, yesterday created a new 
category - the wrong sort of ar- 
gument The result was a one- 
man strike by a driver peeved 

at having been told off by a Rail- 
track manager. 

The altercation, which the 
hapless conductor on the 7.04 
am Hereford to Paddington 
described as “a farce and a fi- 
asco**. followed an incident 
down the line when a signal 
worker reported the driver for 
not having followed safety pro- 
cedures. 

Passengers had to wait for three 


quarters of an boor at Moreton- 
in-Marsh because the driver, 
known only as shift number B 
Rd62. refused to continue with 
the journey until he was exon- 
erated. The conductor told pas- 
sengers on the almost full 
service that there had been a 
dispute and, according to a 
passenger, said: “there are al- 


the driver is refusing to take the 
train further until the dispute 
has been resolved". 

One passenger who was on the 
train, said: “Fortunately, jt was 
a very sunny morning and 
Moreton-in-Marsh is a pleasant 
little station, so people were 
more amused than angry”. 


Mr Ritchie said that after the 
deity, the conductor announced 
that tiiey had held a kangaroo 
court at the side of the track and 
“we have decided that the dri- 
ver can take the train to Read- 
ing [an unscheduled stop) 
where he will be relieved of Ins 
duties." He Mamed privatisa- 
tion: “In the old days he would 
have just been told to drive on, 
but now it took two managers 
to sort out the problem, one 
from Rail track and one from 
Great Western.” 

The problem started at Eve- 
Sham. the start of a angle line 
part of the track where the dri- 
ver must collect a token to be 
allowed to proceed, ensuring 


that no oncoming train is on the 
line. However, ine signal work- 
er, who due to a technical prob- 
lem had to give the token 
personally to toe driver rather 
than let him collect it from a 
box, thought that the train had 
started off before he had given 
it clearance. In fact, the driver 
had been through the signal be- 
fore collecting the token. 

The signal worker alerted his 
manager and the argument at 
Moreton-in-Marsh ensued. 

A spokesman for Great West- 
ern Trains said last night liai the 
incident had lo be investigated 
before the driver could proceed 
and that no action would be tak- 
en against the driver. 




A most touching, 
deter. deisgbrjulfzhx ' 
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Legal eagle lured with £700,000 

d.. ltd man is phf Hr ct Arm th pt*« b as Vu-f-n a nwlir««nr hrarket. is likphf tr 



PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

legal Affairs Editor 

A law firm has gone public for 
the first lime over plans lo pay 
up 10 £700.000 a year for a City 
solicitor, just as the Law Soci- 
ety called on the PR consultant 
Sir Tun Bell to improve its im- 
age. The New York-based 
CJudbouiue and Rarke wants to 
boost its London operation and 
i fnr threp. nartners 


By contrast, the man claim- 
ing to represent the small so- 
licitor, the Law Society 
president Martin Mears, has 
commissioned the J Whiter 
Thompson advertising agency 
and Sir Tim to improve the so- 
ciety’s plummeting standing. 
But The dea&ioo to consider 
spending possibly £3m on ad- 
vertising is not likely to stem a 
stream of complaints about Mr 
Meare’s leadership style, which 
some solicitors blame for their 


ciety by storm there has been a 
esodus of senior staff and mem- 
bers of its rnlitig council A for- 
mer society president, Rodger 
Pancone, a personal-injury 
lawyer, is exported to claim at 
a meeting at the society today 
that Mr Mean’s leadership is 
dama gin g the profession. 

The wealth and success of 
City firms has always enabled 
them (o hold themselves aloof 
from the travails of the rest of 
the profession. 


ny-director bracket, is likely to 
be the sort of money already 
earned by senior partners in 
blue-chip Loudon firms, while 
top hamsters already earn up 
to, and more than, £lm. 

Chadbourne and Parke’s 
quest for staff is being handled 
by Joe Macrae, of the legal-re- 
cruitment consultants Zarak 
Macrae Brenner. It was rare for 
a law firm seeking partners at 
that level to be openly named, 
he said, and £450,000 was the 
previous highest advertised 
salary. But Chadbourne and 


at an annual salary of x-Jw,uw » ^ m toe first place. The £700,000 sum m the previous highest advertised 
to £3)0,000. It is believed to be ^ prescienty Chadbourne and Parke adver- salary. But Chadbourne and 

the first time a solicitors turn si** ~* onnisl " ticket in July, tiseroent, putting the reripiem Parke were prepared to pay the 
has owned up to offering suefl since Mr Mears took the so- in the Eric Cantona or compa- top rate for the right person, 

a large pay packet. 
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£49 Paris return in 
Eurostar take-over 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Direct trains to Euro Disney 
and to the French Alps are be- 
ing promised as part of the re- 
launch for the Eurostar train 
service when it is taken over by 
a private consortium next 
month. 

The new services are part of 
a complete revamp of the loss- 
making service - to be pro- 
moted with an advertising 
campaign featuring Frenchman 
Eric Cantona. Manchester 
United’s star striker - with the 
aim of doubling the number of 
passengers, from its current 
annual level of 3 million, with- 
in the next year. 

Other measures indude a £49 
return fare from London to 
Paris or Brussels in conjunction 
with promotions for Virgin 
Cola, special student tickets - 
also for £49 - rail travel to the 
south of France, changing at 



Cantona: Face of Eurostar 

Ulie, for £99 return and to 
Cologne, in Germany, for £79 
return. Business travellers will 
also be able to interchange tick- 
ets between British Midland and 
Eurostar, taking the train in one 
direction and flying in the 
other. 

Travellers from Ashford in 
Kent will be able to buy a £49 
return to Paris or Brussels 
during the school holidays. 


London &. Continental is 
also introducing direct daily 
trains to Euro Disney through- 
out the summer, starting on 29 
June, and there will be promo- 
tional fares of £49 50 per per- 
s on for those travelling with 
children. 

This compares with Eu- 
rostar's current cheapest fares 
of £59 to Paris and £69 to Brus- 
sels and is much cheaper than 
the £89 cheapest fare on air- 
lines. Eurostar claims to have al- 
ready taken around 60 percent 
of the Paris leisure market and 
27 per cent of the Brussels 
business market on its trains. 

The company is also looking 
at on-board entertainment, with 
seatback videos initially for 
first -doss passengers, and even- 
tually in standard class. There 
may also be entertainment on 
the Euro Disney train with ma- 
gicians, fortune tellers and face- 
painting for children. 

L & C will take over the 


British part of the Eurostar 
service - which is also part 
owned by the French and Bel- 
gian railways - at the end of the 
month as part of the deal to 
build the £3bn Channel TUnnel 
RaD Link. 

The idea is that the consor- 
tium will be able to use the prof- 
its from the Eurostar service to 
fund the construction of the link 
and therefore it is essential for 
L&C to turn the finances 
around quickly. 

Ian Brooks. Eurostar’s com- 
mercial director, said: “l have 
staked my job on doubling the 
number of passengers on Eu- 
rostar by next year.” 

Richard Branson, whose Vir- 
gin group is part of L & C, was 
even more optimistic, saying he 
hoped by the end of the decade 
30 million people would be us- 
ing the Eurostar trains each 
year, but this is seen as wildly 
optimistiebyinost rail industry 
observers. 



Twisted: The hull of the Sea Empress showing the scars inflicted by rocks off the Welsh coast Photograph: Alan Lewis 


We predict a company 
from over here... 



.will do rather well 
over here. 


What’s the quickest way to multiply a 
£10 billion company? 

Divide it. 

Which is why Hanson is demerging its 
four principal businesses and launching them 


as separate, publicly- quoted companies. 

Each will be a leading player in its 
respective sector: Chemicals, Tobacco, Energy, 
Building Materials & Equipment. 

And since each company will operate on 


its own account, there will also be gains in 
management focus, operational efficiency and 
long-term growth. 

Divide equals multiply: think of it as 
Hanson’s formula for the future. 
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'Sea Empress’ lies 
in Belfast dockyard, 


The Hariand and Wolff shipyard 
in Belfast has beaten off stiff in- 
ternational competition to [and 
the contract for a dry-dock dam- 
age assessment of the Sea Em- 
press, which spilled around 
70.000 tons of crude oil when 
it ran aground on Welsh 
beaches last February, writes 
Peter Victor. 

A number of other yards are 
now tendering for the’ contract 
to repair the tanker. 

Environmentalists arc still 
counting the cost of the spillage, 
which damaged more protect- 
ed wildlife sites than any other 
single pollution incident. 

Twenty-six Government- 
designated sites of special sci- 
entific interest (SSSIs) on the 
coastline of west Wales were hit 
by slicks. The sites stretched 
from the beadles and dunes of 
Pendine and Laugharnc Sands 
in the east to Wales's only un- 


dersea nature reserve, around 
the island of Skomer in the hum. 

At least 120 miles of beach 
was oiled, most of it within the 
Pembrokeshire Coastal Na- 
tional Part. Some £500 birds 
were killed by spilled oil. A fur- 
ther 3.000 oiled birds were res- 
cued alive by the RSPCA. 

An inquiry into the spillage 
found dial the master of the ship 
and the pilot had not discussed 
a plan for the approach before 
the vessel entered the West 
Channel at the mouth of Mil- 
ford Haven. 

The interim report hv acci- 
dent investigators, published 
by the Government last March, 
indicated that errors were made 
by the Milford Haven pilot and 
not hy the tanker's crew. The 
Department ofThmspnrt’s Ma- 
rine Accident Investigation 
Branch found that the ship had 
no known deficiencies. 


Union throws 
down gauntlet 
on pay freeze 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Private warning? about the need 
for a public-sector pay polity un- 
der a Labour government were 
rebuffed yesterday by the leader 
of Britain’s biggest blue-collar 
union. 

Bill Morris, general secretary 
of the Thmsport and General 
Workers Union, made clear his 
organisation would have no 
truck with any administration 
that continued the present gov- 
ernment’s freeze on wage bills. 

Public-service unions have 
been told informally by shadow 
ministers that they should not 
expect any immediate change in 
the approach under a Labour 
government In turn, party fig- 
ures have been warned in pri- 
vate that they should expect 
outbreaks of industrial action. 

Mr Morris said the union 
movement bad understood the 
oft-repeated message that there 
would be “fairness, not favours" 
if Labour came to power. “Hie 
T&G reply is a simple one: *We 
do not expect any favours and 
will give no favours’." 

He said the next Labour gov- 
ernment would be approached 
like any other employer and 
would be judged by its deeds. 
There would be no co-operation 
with pay policy in the private or 
public sector “It is interesting 
that at the first whiff of a 
Labour government, a few aca- 
demics emerge from ohscurity 
to make the case for a pay pol- 
icy. I can tell you the T&G's at- 
titude towards pay policies: 
we've been there, seen it. done 
it and it does not work. And wc 
are not having it” 

Addressing a T&G confer- 
ence on minimum standards at 


work, Mr Morris coupled his 
wages wanting with a re inter- 
pretation of consecutive Con- 
servative governments. “Some 
on the left of British politics say 
that the last 17 years have been 
wasted years. For us in the 
T&G they were also learning 
years." The union's communi- 
cations and democracy had 
been improved. “In a nutshell, 
we have learned to turn arro- 
gance into confidence." 

He acknowledged his com- 
ments constituted "a defining 
moment" in the history of his 
unioa. Five years ago, a left- 
backed union leader such as Mr 
Morris would have been called 
to account by his union backers 
for such revisionist remarks. 

His union's relationships with 
management could be summed 
up in a sentence: “We cannot 
compete on the basis of con- 
flict." It was necessary to im- 
prove competitiveness and 
improve the conditions of union 
members. 

There was a desire for com- 
panies to succeed and an ac-L 
knowledgement that workers *’ 
needed to be flexible as well as 
to enjoy job security. 

He warned, however, that 
while the T&G was commit led 
to work with the good employ- 
ers. it would not hesitate to op- 
pose the bad. 

fan McCartney, the Labour 
Party employment spokesman, 
told ibe conference that unions 
would have a “valued role" un- 
der a Labour government, 
which would draw up its poli- 
cies in partnership with indus- 
try. A Blair administration 
would ensure that unions would 
he recognised in any organisa- 
tion where there was mnjorily 
support, he said. 
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news 


«^^ cer treatment: British Biotech's tumour drug is still on trial, but a stock-market valuation 

City places faith in a 
cure for the future 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Shares in British Biotech, the 
leading member of the UK's 
biotechnology industry, soared 
yesterday as the company an- 
nounced the successful com- 
pletion of the latest trials on a 
drug which could prove a major 
breakthrough in the treatment 
of cancer. 

At one stage the price 
jumped by £7-5S to £37.88, 
more than seven times the val- 
ue shares were at just over a year 
ago, but settled back to dose at 
£33. IS, valuing the company at 
around £1.9bn. Although it has 
no products on the market and 
has never made a profit, British 
Biotech could now be on course 
to enter the FT-SE 100 index, 
the select group of Britain's 
biggest companies. 

The stock-market euphoria 
came after the trial results 
backed up early findings re- 
leased in November about the 
company's Marimastat drug. 
Successful completion of these 


so-called phase U trials is seen 
as a major milestone in the City 
On the way to the drug's even- 
tual route to a cancer market 
valued at £7bn a year on one es- 
timate. If Marimastal captured 
just 10 per cent of the five mil- 
lion patients diagnosed world- 
wide with cancer, it could 
potentially be making profits of 
£70Qm by the next century, but 
the drug must pass stiff cu&ical 
and regulatory hurdles before 
reaching that stage. 

Pharmaceutical analysts yes- 
terday factored in an increased 
chance of the drug clearing 
those obstacles: Mark Brewer at 
Hoare Govett said, he bad cut 
the discount rate applied to the 
potential revenues from 
Marimastat from 35 to 25 per 
cent on the baas of yesterday’s 
news. 

The latest test results, cov- 
ering 232 patients who have 
used the oral drug for at least 
28 days, showed that it had a 
clear effect on antigens or 
“markers" m the bkx>d which in- 


dicate the presence of cancer. 
In a study of 48 sufferers from 
pancreatic cancer, 14 showed 
signs of having the growth in 
their tumours interrupted by use 
of the drug. Those who resp- 
onded to the treatment survived 
more than 200 days, compared 
to around 125 -days for those 
who were poor responders. 

The findings win now be sent 
to the powerful United States 
regulatory agency, the Food St 
Drug Administration, but the 
success of these results means 
that British Biotech is now 
ready to begin the first defini- 
tive trials before attempting to 
gain approval for Marimastat 
from the authorities. 

James Noble, finance direc- 
tor, said: “Whaiwe showed de- 
finitively in November was the 
increase in antigens was much 
less on the drug than off the 
drug, but the problem was that 
all the doses did the same 
thing." 

The latest results, however, 
show that there is a diffeimt re- 


sponse at different doses, he 
said, while if those tested are di- 
vided between those who did 
and did not respond, then those 

who respond live longer and not 
so many of their tumours grow, 
at least in cases of pancreatic 
and ovarian cancer. 

The trial also appears to 
show that Marimastat is as ef- 
fective at lower doses, although 
the side effects identified ear- 
lier - sore shoulders and hands 
- have not been reduced. 

The November findings 
sparked off a boom in other 
biotechnology shares, with 
some having doubled m value. 
Yesterday, however, trading in 
such shares was subdued, with 
many share prices falling. But 
British Biotech’s shares, acc- 
ording to one analyst, could now 
be worth £44. 

The company is already val- 
ued at the same level as some 
of Britain’s leading companies, 
Such as Dixons, the electrical re- 
tail er, and W illiams Holdings, 
the Yale locks to Cuprinol 


Researchers cautious over latest 
claims for cancer ‘wonder drug’ 


TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 

Senior cancer researchers last 
night greeted with caution 
claims that a new drug devel- 
oped by the British Biotech 
company was a “wonder drug" 
or cancer “cure”. 

British Biotech issued its 
statement yesterday to coincide 
with the presentation of the re- 
sults at the American Society of 
Clinical Oncology. Its first an- 
nouncement, last November, of 
results with just 94 patients 
provoked a massive buying of 
the company’s shares. 

Marimastat is scientifically in- 
teresting because it acts against 


a differem target compared to 
existing cancer drugs, according 
to Dr Fran BalkwflL a principal 
scientist with the Imperial Can- 
cer Research Fund (ICRF). It 
acts to “wall” off solid tumours 
by interfering with the way they 
develop a blood supply to feed 
themselves and inhibits metas- 
tasis - the spread of cancer cells 
from the original tumour to 
other atesm the body. The drug 
also has the advantage that it 
can be taken orally, at home, 
rather than injected in hospital 
But Dr Balkwfl] added that 
Marimastat was unlikely to be 
a cure for cancer. “Obviously. 
ICRF hopes that this will be an 
effective cancer treatment but 


it will be a nutter of years rather 
than months before anyone 
knows for certain." 

Dr Balkwin cautioned that 
the company may be trying to 
get the drug to market quickly, 
before the best long-term use 
for it was known. “They maybe 
have chosen Phase in dim cal 
trials that give quick results.” 

She suggested that the best 
use might be to give patients 
chemotherapy or radiotherapy 
to treat their tumour and then 
put them on low-dose long-term 
Marimastat maintenance. 

Jt might not be best, as the 
company is proposing in the 
next stage, to give Marimastat 
at the same time as chemo- 


therapy. Marimastat may in- 
terfere with the chemotherapy 
getting to the tumour itself. 

But patients as well as the 
company wffl benefit if the drug 
is successful and comes to mar- 
ket even for suboptima] use. Dr 
Balkwfl] said, because long- 
term trials will ultimately be 
done to indicate the best use. 

The company has not yet 
compared the drug's action 
against existing treatments: that 
wall come with Phase HI — ran- 
domised trials involving 300 
patients with pancreatic cancer 
(which is very rapidly lethal) to 
assess whether the new drug is 
better than what is already 
available. 
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of £1.9m shows optimism 

Brother’s 
cells give 
hope to 
sufferer 


Mfrachx Bilal (right) with his four-month-old brother; Aadfl 


GLENDA COOPER 

New hope was offered to 
leukaemia victims after doctors 
successfully Irculcd a four-year- 
old hoy with hhxxl cells frum he* 
brother’s umbilical cord. 

The operation - the first of 
its kind in the UK - took plauc 
at Glasgow's Royal Hospital for 
Sick Children on 4 April and 
yesterday the Asian boy, named 
only as Bilal was allowed home. 

Another operation has also 
token place at Great Ormond 
Street Hospital, London on 23 
April, on seven-year-old Vijav 
Ncgi, from North London, who 
suffers a rare form of anaemia. 

Bilal has suffered from 
leukaemia since birth and ef- 
forts to find a matching bone 
marrow donor from either the 
British Bone Marrow or the .An- 
thony Nolan panels failed. 

When his brother. Aailil, was 
bom in January, stem hhxxl 
cells were taken from the um- 
bilical cord and frozen. When 
they were found to he a perfect 
match - and after Bilal hud 
chemotherapy to dear his bone 
marrow - 11H) millilitres of 
blood was transfused into him 
by the consultant haemal ok>gist. 
Dr Brenda Gibson. Yesterday 
he was pronounced well enough 
to leave hospital. 

“1 think if he slays in remis- 
sion for a year, we would feel 
reasonably confident that (the 
leukaemia] Is not going to re- 
turn", said Dr Gibson. 

Vijav Ncgi - who suffers 
from the “extremely rare" Fan- 
coni Anaemia - had the trans- 
fusion after cord blood cells 
were collected by the National 
Blood Transfusion Service fol- 
lowing the birth of his sister. He 
was yesterday said to be mak- 
ing a “very good recovery" at 
Great Ormond Street. 

Stem cells are "all-purpose" 
blood cells found in the bone 
marrow and other blood-form- 
ing tissues which can develop 
into the various types of while 
blood cell found in the im- 
mune system. Recently it was 
discovered that a transplant of 
stem cells from the umbflical 
cord may provide a better 
weapon than bone marrow 
against leukaemia. 
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Research 
into BSE 

cut by 
ministry 


TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 

The Government's reliance on 
sdenos as a political weapon with 
which to beat the European 
Union was undercut yesterday by 
the publication of figures show- 
ing that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is spending £1 m a week 
less on scientific research now 
compared to 1985 when bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE) was first reported. 

The Government’s chief sci- 
entific adviser yesterday con- 
ceded that spending cuts had 
damaged Lhe Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s (Maff) scientific ca- 
pacity at the time when public 
concern had grown over mad 
cow disease in Britain. 

Over the past 10 years. Gov- 
"^nment spending on research 
and development across all de- 
partments has fallen by £1.6bn 
in real terms - about a quarter. 
MafTs spending has been cut by 
slightly more than the average. 

Sir Robert May, the chief sci- 
entific adviser, said that over the 
past decade the ministry had fo- 
cused narrowly on research and 
development which touched its 
central policy objectives with the 
result that it was now less able 
to respond to new challenges 
like mad cow disease. 


He added: “I think Maff 
mi g ht now recognise that de- 
creasing veterinary expendi- 
ture is something to be 
reconsidered.” He said that re- 
search on BSE had not been cut 
any more than any other aspect 
of Maff science. 

In contrast to the mihistzy's 
practice of cutting science, he 
stressed his view “that it is the 
responsibility of all depart- 
ments to take a broader view of 
their ability to respond to the 
unexpected” by maintaining 
their scientific expertise. Sir 
Robert pointed out that in the 
face of concern about emer ging 
diseases affecting human 
health, as well as new a nimal 
diseases: “We need to be think- 
ing about how do we respond 
to things we don’t know abouL” 

The Department of Health. is 
patting together a £4-5m co- 
ordinated programme of re- 
search on the epidemiology of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease, Sir 
Robert announced. This new 
NHS money wifi be matched 
with £4m extra from Maff for 
further studies of BSE. 

However, the Government is 
expected lo announce today that 
the research institutes of the for- 
mer Agricultural and Food Re- 
search Council are to be hived 
off to a semi-privatised position. 


Tax reversal denied 


Labour yesterday denied it was 
considering dropping tax- 
raising powers from rts Scottish 
parliament blueprint, after a 
sustained Tory attack on the 
“Tartan Tar". 

Shadow Scottish Secretary 
George Robertson said the par- 
liament would have “a limited 
power to raise and cut taxes” 
and insisted: “There is no ques- 
tion of taking such a power 
away.” 

Options said to have been un- 
der scrutiny by Labour were for 


the body to have no tax-raising 
powers for a fixed period, a stip- 
ulation that any tax changes 
would need a two-thirds ma- 
jority of Scottish parliamen- 
tarians, no change in the 
present proposals, or a re- 
quirement that all parties must 
make manifesto declarations 
of any plan to use the taxation 
powers. 

But Mr Robertson de- 
nounced the reports as “rub- 
bish” and said the options listed 
were “purely theoretical” 



Reflected glory: Steven Norris, Minister of State at the Department of Transport, leans out of a newly redesigned carriage, produced for the 
Heathrow Express Railway Link, which was officially unveiled at the Railway Technology Forum in Birmingham Photograph: Stuart Harrison 


Labour promotes student loan plan 


T 


> 


Current 


From close of business on 21st May 
1996 the following rates of interest are 
applicable to the accounts set out below: 

RATE PER ANNUM. 
GROSS %* N£T% 

SOIXnNotice Account*' -Paid AnmuB y 


£ 50,000+ 

5.00 

4.00 

£25,000-49, 999 

4.75 

3.80 

£10,000-24,999 

4.25 

3.40 

£5,000-9,999 

3.50 

2.80 

£500-4,999 

3.15 

2.52 

£1-499 

0.50 

0.40 

60 Dav Notice Account* 

'* - Paid Monthly 

£50,000+ 

4.00 

3.20 

£25,000-49,999 

3.75 

3.00 

£10,000-24,999 

3.25 

2.60 

£5,000-9,999 

2.50 

ZOO 

£500-4,999 

2.15 

1.72 

£1-499 

0.50 

0.40 

Flexible Savina Account 


£50,000+ 

4.00 

3.20 

£25,000-49,999 

3.75 

3.00 

£10,000-24,999 

3J5 

2.60 

£5,000-9,999 

2.75 

2.20 

£2,000-4,999 

2.65 

Z12 

£1,000-1,999 

2.55 

Z04 

£500-999 

2.45 

1.96 

£1-499 

0-50 

0.40 

Interest CbcmcJ&SBUl} 


£10,000+ 

1.75 

1.40 

£5,000-9,999 

0.50 

0.40 

£1-4,999 

0.25 

ozo 

FintSave 



3.00 

2.40 


TESSA * 


6.50 


N/A 


QQQZ'ZZM 

Alt rsios *io **naWe- ""***' ^ " n “ l * "'**** 

SStSi g Jg-g-y 

Apnl 19=8 «■ »■ '"‘X”' 10 

incoffl* ta* ai matured ot equivalent 

3s5r 

remaining bttonco of m»«> earned wifl 
— — 1 *— 01 ,te 

account. 

TSB Bank pta. 

Victoria Square, Birmnghun 


Vtctoria How®, 


FRAN ABRAMS and 
JUDITH JUDD 

Students are likely to pay a 
higher rate of interest on loans 
for living costs under a Labour 
government, the party admitted 
yesterday. 

David BhmketL the party’s ed- 
ucation spokesman, revealed 
that Labour would seek private 
funding for a £2.4bn-per-year 
loans system for students. 

For the first time, parents 
would not be asked to con- 
tribute to students’ living costs. 
A Labour government would 
abolish grants and’ loans re- 
placing them with a loan system 
funded mainly by the banks. 

Bnt he said that Sir Ron 
Dearingv whose committee to re- 
view higher education met for 
the first time yesterday, would be 
asked to decide how togfi the rate 
of repayment would be. Ex- 


perts pointed out that the mon- 
ey to pay an attractive interest 
rate to hanks would have to 
come from students or the 
taxpayer. 

Al present, the interest on stu- 
dent loans is pegged to inflation. 
Labour sources said students 
would not have to pay the full 
commercial rate. 

Mr Bhinkett said graduates 
would repay the money over a 
20-year period through Nation- 
al Insurance contributions. They 
would not start paying until 
they were earning mare than the 
national average wage. 

Vice-chancellors, students 
and lecturers all welcomed the 
policy. 

Jim Murphy, president of the 
National Union of Students, 
said: “The union is in favour of 
a fair system of contribution from 
students who have benefited 
from higher education if this 


means students will have enough 
money to live on and will have 
a fair and balanced scheme 
for repayment relating to their 
income." 

A spokesman for the vice- 
chancellors' committee said: 
“Removing parents from student 
support is a major step forward 
which we have always advocat- 
ed. But it doesn't grasp the real 
nettle which is that, sooner or lat- 
er, payment of tuition fees has 
to shift from the taxpayer to the 
individual" 

At present, living costs are 
split between grants, loans and 
parental contributions with loans 
costing about £lbn. Under the 
proposals, all students could 
take out loans, including part- 
time learners and those in fur- 
ther education who are notable 
to do so at present. Mr Blunkett 
said the loans would help to 
alleviate student hardship. 


But Eric Forth, the Higher 
Education minister, said there 
was little evidence of student 
hardship and no evidence that 
drop-out rates had increased 
since the introduction of loans. 
He added that the proposals for 
income-contingent repayments 
which would mean richer grad- 
uates paid back their loans more 
quiddy than poorer ones h3d not 
been costed. 

Labour made no commit- 
ment to extra government fund- 
ing for higher education, nor did 
it promise to meet a Confeder- 
ation of British Industry target 
of 40 per cent of the population 
reaching graduation by lhe year 
2000. However, its policy paper 
did support the principle of 
widening access - one-third 
of 18-year-olds go into higher 
education at present 

Banks have proved reluctant 
to finance student loans in the 


pasL Dr lain Crawford, of the 
London School of Economics 
and a member of the Conserv- 
ative parti' think-tank on student 
loans said he thought pension 
funds were a much more likely 
source of funds. 

“The proposals could be 
made to work very well. Huge 
savings are possible on the pre- 
sent system. There is no reason 
why ihe Government should 
need to spend more." 

Mr Blunkett said the details 
would be worked out by Sir Ron. 
Yesterday's proposals will form 
Labour's' submission to the in- 
quiry. which has been endorsed 
by both main political parties. 

’ “We are putting forward gen- 
eral principles on which it will 
work and will obviously expect 
to pursue it with financial 
institutions in due course," Mr 
Blunkett said. 

Case for graduate tax. page 16 


news 

Tories 
‘won’t 
return 
cash’ 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

The Conservative inquiry into 
reports that the party accepted 
donations from businessmen 
linked to Radovan Karadzic, the 
Bosnian Serb leader wanted 
for war crimes, is expected in 
conclude that there was no im- 
propriety and that no money 
should ho returned. 

But the inquiry, launched h\ 
Tory chairman, liriiui Mawhin- 
ncy, has been complicated by 
growing pressure on the lory 
candidate who introduced the 
donor to stand down. 

John Kennedy, the candi- 
date for Halesowen and 
Rowley Regis, introduced a 
Yugoslav- bom businessman to 
Jeremy Hurley, the former Tiny 
chairman, in l‘W4. Mr Kcravdv, 
originally John Civozdcmnic. 
has sought to explain the 
position of Mr Karadzic on 
television in the past, although 
he recently said that anyone 
against whom there is e\ idenee 
ol' genocide must face charges. 

Some Tory MIN and party of- 
ficials are pressing Dr Mawhin- 
ncy to disown Mr Kennedy, 
although Warren Hawksley, 
half of whose present con- 
stituency goes into the new. 
marginal Halesowen seat, said: 
“1 have heard nothing to suggest 
Ihaf he would he anything but 
an excellent MP." 

Dr Mawhinncy has not yet 
spoken to Mr Kennedy, hut T%uy 
sources said it was possible 
that the Tory chairman could 
write to the Halesowen Tory as- 
sociation if. after doing so. he 
felt he should stand down as 
their candidate. 

A source in Tory Central Of- 
fice said that the donations 
amounted to less than £5<MKK) 
and that it was highly unlikely 
that there was any connection 
between the donors and Mr 
Karadzic or ihe Bosnian Serb 
leadership. 

Mr Hanley, the former Tory 
chairman, now a Foreign Office 
minister, said yesterday that 
he was "available to give any in- 
formation 1 might have” to his 
successor's inquiry. 

Meanwhile, in the Commons, 
the Prime Minister yesterday re- 
jected Labour demands for an 
independent review of the rules 
on party funding. 


Major feeds the 
Tory right with 
Brussels’ rout 


John Major’s announcement 
of non co-operation with the 
European Union until progress 
is made on lifting the beef ban 
drew a shout of triumph from 
the Tbxy right, immediately fol- 
lowed by a call for still tougher 
action. 

Leading Euro-sceptic Bill 
Cash said that although the 
Prime Minister’s statement was 
“welcome in tone”, the Gov- 
ernment should look again at 
the legality of suspending pay- 
ments to the EU. That was the 
way to bring other countries to 
the negotiating table, be argued. 

And Bernard Jenkin. Con- 
servative MP for Cokh ester 
North, warned: “The Prime 
Minister is starting down a 
road of forceful but restrained 
escalation. Until there is a hap- 
py resolution of this matter 
there can be no turning back." 
Mr Major appeared to agree, as- 
suring the House he was “per- 
fectly aware this course must be 
proceeded with until we have a 
satisfactory outcome”. But he 
drew the lme at illegality. 

Suspending EU payments 
would mean breaking the law, 
he told Mr Cash. “And it 
wouldn't be a question of hav- 
ing to face the European Court 
of Justice. It would, in a matter 
of days, be a question of hav- 
ing to face the courts in this 
country-” 

Britain’s beef industry was be- 
ing treated unfairly but their 
case would not be helped by an 
illegal net that would entrench 
opposition abroad, he said. 

Mr Major told MPs that 
progress would not be possible 
m the Inter-Governmental 
Conference or elsewhere until 
there was agreement on lifting 
the ban on beef derivatives and 
a dear framework in place 
leading to a lifting of the wider 
ban. “We cannot continue busi- 
ness as usual within Europe 
when we are faced with this 
dear disregard by some of our 
partners of reason, common- 
sense and Britain's national 
interests.” 

Mr Major said a proposal be- 
fore Monday’s EU vet's com- 
mittee based on best scientific 
advice bad been ignored by 
some states, some of whom 
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Goodwin 


has promised support. “I regard 
such action as a wilful disregaid 
of Britain’s interests and, in 
some cases, a breach of faith." 

Pressed by Tony Blair, die 
Labour leader, to say exactly 
what the “strong language" 
meant, Mr Major said be would 
make sure beef dominated the 
EU s ummi t at Florence. 

To Nicholas Winterton, Tory 
MP for Macclesfield, the Prime 
Minister has “spoken for 
Britain", but Paddy Ashdown, 
thought the statement was 
aimed at narrower group. 

“Most people will conclude 
that the Enro- sceptic minority 
of his backbenchers have now 
taken control of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy," the Lib- 
eral Democrat leader said. “And 
that this [statement] is much 
more to do with appeasing 
them than it is with restoring 
confidence in the beef market” 

T he leaders had been at each 
others’ throats only minutes 
earlier at Question Time over 
party funding, with the row fu- 
elled by allegations that the 
Tories received £100.000 from 
a Serb-born businessman linked 
to Radovan Karadzic and a 
“dubious" £400,000 from the 
fugitive Asfl Nadir. 

Mr Blair said that in the 
lig ht of concern on the funding 
ofpolitical parties, the “right 
fair and honourable" course was 
an inquiry by the Nolan Com- 
mittee. “if the governing party 
does not accept that, the in- 
evitable question everyone will 
ask is: what have they got to 
hide? 

But Mr Major flatly rejected 
a Nolan inquiry. “It's only in the 
Labour Party that donations and 
money buy influence . . . where 
trade unions provide the funds 
in return for votes at Labour's 
party conference,” he said. 




Sandfex Exterior 
Undercoat 
White or Dark Grey. 
Z5 Litres. 

? 



Dukix 
Once Seif 
Undercooling 
Gloss 

Brilliant White. 
2.5 litres. 

Was £13.49 


Sandtex 
Exterior Gloss 
Pure Brilliant White 
or Black. 2.5 Litres. 

Was £17.99 



B&G Vinyl Matt 
or She Emulsion 
Pure Brilliant 
Whfte. 2.5 litres. 


*" 5 Litres. 



EARN TESCO CLUBCARD ; 
POINTS AT B&Q NOW! ■ 




B&Q Nature's 
Whites Vinyl 
Matt or 
SUk Emulsion. 
6 Colours. 
2^ Litres. 



Dulux Natural Hints 
Vinyl Maff, 

SHk or Soft Steen 
Emulsion 

72 Colours. 2.5 Litres. 

£1t 49 


each 


5 Litres. 





Dulux Vinyl Matt, 
Silk or Soft Sheen 
Emulsion 
Various colours. 

5 litres. Was £20.99 


International 
Radiator Enamel 
In Gloss or Satin White, 
250mL Was £5.49 

1.99 

each 

International Radiator Enamel 
In Gloss or Satin White. 

750ml. Was £10.99 

Hammertte 

= i Available In Hammered 
or Smooth metal finish. 
750ml. Various Colours 
Was 
I £11.99 


Ronseal Quick 
Drying Wood stain 

Available In 

6 colours. 2.5 Litres. 
Gloss or Satin finish. 
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each 
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Crown Compatfotos Decorative 
Effect Finish. A subtle translucent 
finish to create perfect 
paint effects. Various QQ 

colours. 1 litre. A K' 7 ' 
COLOURCRAFT ^ 

ACCESSORIES {O* 9 

Bagging Cloth 

Chamois “ 

Ragging Pad fcjj 

Natural JTQAV 

Sea Sponge fcj 

Colourwash f A™ 

Brush Afff KmT 
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A BIGGER CHOICE 
ABETTER PRICE 
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arts news 


edited by David Usber 


Royal Fine Art Commission: Leaked report accuses judges of architectural taste of acting in 'arbitrary and inconsistent manner' 


Art commission 
is ‘elitist and 

too expensive’ 


JONATHAN GLANCEY 

As what seems to be one of the 
last surviving outposts of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Royal 
Fine Art Commission is a fas- 
cinating oddity, an exquisite 
and maverick survivor m the 
world of modern town and 
country planning and value- 
for-money government. The 
role of the publicly funded 
commission with a brief to crit- 
icise new building schemes 
throughout Britain has been un- 
der scrutiny for many months by 
Sir Geoffrey Chipperfield, a 
senior civil servant It is now 
under attack. 

Sir Geoffrey, in the leaked re- 

S rases die commission of 
o elitist too remote and, 
,000 a year, far too ex- 
pensive. Lord St John of 
Fawsley. chairman of the com- 
mission for the past 11 years, 
and with three years to go, is 
criticised for driving around 
town in a brand-new car, cost- 
ing nearly £3(1000 a year to rent 
The commission is decried for 
acting in an “arbitrary and in- 
consistent manner". The re- 
port co mmissi oned by Stephen 
Dorrell, former secretary of 
state for National Heritage, 
even condemns the £23,000 
paid each year to a part-time 
public relations assistant It is 
as bitchy and as biting as those 
it seeks to admonish. 

But the fairness, or otherwise, 
of Sir Geoffrey’s sweeping crit- 
icisms, must turn on what use 
the commission is put to and 
what value the taxpayer gpts for 
its money rather than on Lord 
St John's personal style of chair- 
manship and dress. 

Lord St John has a better eye 
than most architects”, says Paul 
Fznch, editor of the Architect’s 
JoumaL “The decisions reached 
by the commission are no more 
and no less arbitrary than the 
proposals made by developers 
to change our towns and cities. 
Unlike local planning authori- 
ties, who are banned from mak- 


ing aesthetic judgements of 
new buildings and may repre- 
sent local prejudices, the com- 
mission is a free agent, able to 
take a lofty, independent and 
aesthetic view which is otherwise 
denied.” 

While it can praise or con- 
demn the look of new buildings, 
the commissioa has no statutory 
powers to do anything about a 
project it believes to be ugly or 
out of place. Set up in the 
Thirties when planning laws 
were modest in scope and pow- 
er, the commission was a use- 
ful brake on the visual excesses 
of rampant commercial devel- 
opment in the years leading up 


Unless it reinvents 
itself, the RFAC will 
find itself, slimmed, 
trimmed and 
reduced in stature 


to the Second World War. The 
Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947, however, gave 
teeth to a new generation of na- 
tionwide planning authorities 
and these made the RFAC all 
but redundant 

“The commission has been 
overtaken by the strengthening 
of planning Laws”, says Dan 
Crtuckshank, the architectural 
historian and conservationist 
“and. today, no one needs or has 
to listen to what it says. In any 
case, the commission today 
comprises a rather extraordi- 
nary group of people who arc 
unable to reach a consensus on 
developments of national im- 
portance”. 

It does seem odd that Mod- 
ernist architects such as Sir 
Michael Hopkins and John 
Winter should serve on the 
same committee as the classi- 
cist Quinlan Terry and Sophie 
Andrae, the former head of 


Save, the highly active heritage 
lobby. In theory, this polarity 
may suggest the commission's 
healthy willingness to take on 
board a wide range of views; in 
practice, it means that the com- 
mission is often in no position 
to speak with a clear and influ- 
ential voice. 

Sir Geoffrey's report does not 
give praise where praise is due. 
Whatever anyone thinks of 
Lord St John’s pompous per- 
sonal style of management, the 
commission has often been a 
force for the good behind the 
scenes. It was the RFAC, for ex- 
ample, that put a stop to the 
birilding of a hideous new head- 
quarters for the Inland Revenue 
in Nottingham. The building 
that was built; a handsome de- 
sign by Sir Michael Hopkins, 
was a small triumph for the 
commission’s byzantine style 
of behind-the-arras lobbying. 
The fact that the Nottingham 
commission went to one of 
Lord St John's advisers did, 
however, leave the RFAC open 
to accusations of self-interest. 

The RFAC is, in many ways, 
a curious anachronism, and yet 
it does leave open a door tor 
critidan of new buildin gs based 
on expert analysis rather than 
on the wholly mechanistic rules 
of Britain’s complex and 
weighty planning system. 

However, unless the RFAC 
reinvents itself and learns to be- 
have in a less foppish and arbi- 
trary manner, it will find itself, 
like the Design Council, 
slimmed, trimmed and reduced 
in stature. 

The message seems to be, 
strip away the “Royal” frills, buy 
a second-hand Jag (excellent 
value because of massive, yet 
unwarranted depredation), and 
do not hand out jobs so blatantly 
to the unpaid commissioners 
who turn up each month at the 
commission's headquarters at 7 
St James’s Square, in London, 
to bring the aesthetic element 
to bear in an otherwise soulless 
national planning system. 



Outspoken: Lord St John of Fawsley opposed plans for a millennium Ferris wheel by the Thames 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


The man in the monogrammed slippers 


DAVID LISTER 

Once a minister, always a min- 
ister. Lord St John of Fawsley 
long ago exchanged the role of 
a Cabinet minister for the less 
exacting and considerably less 
powerful role of chairman of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission. 
Psychologically, however, the 
change of lifestyle may not 
have registered. 

As the former Chancedorof 
the Duchy of Lancaster relax- 
es at home in his purple slippers, 
embroidered for him with his 
coat of arms by Lady Palumbo, 
Lord St John might take “pa- 
pers” from a ministerial style red 
leather box, even though now 


Times change, but Lord St John keeps an eye on the past 


Renewing your home insurance 
in May or June ? 


If you’re 50 or over, 
save with Saga 
Home Insurance 

You will know how expensive home insurance can 
be -particularly if your insurance company is also 
having to insure younger, less careful householders. 
Thankfully, if you’re aged 50 or over you can benefit 
from Saga Home Insurance - a superior household 
insurance that's only available to mature, responsible 
people like you. 

Saga Home Insurance can offer you genuine savings 
over other policies, while giving you cover that fully 
protects your home and possessions. So if your home 
insurance is due for renewal soon, or if you would 
simply like to find out how much you could save 
with Saga Home Insurance, call us today - free 
The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another comparable policy at a lower 
price within 2 months of taking out Saga Home 
Insurance, we’U refund you the difference. 



SAGA 

Services Ltd 


Saga Services Lid would like to send you Information about services 
provided by other Saga companies and may pass details to those 
companies la enable them to do so. 


• Exclusively for people aged 50 or 
over. 

■ Cover is comprehensive and low cost 

• Free Saga Assist service - 
24 Hoar Domestic Helpline. 

24 Hour Legal Helpline. 

24 Hoar Glazing Service. 

• 30% off Worldwide flights. 

• Free pen with your quotation. 


Call us today! 

For your free no obligation quote 
and a free Saga pen. simply call us 
on the number below. We will be 
pleased to answer any questions 
you have on Saga Home Insurance. 

0800 414 525 ext.3141 

Lilies open Monday to Friday 9am - 6pm, 
Saturday 9am - 1pm 



Alternatively, send this coupon to us in an envelope - you do not need a stamp: 

Safa Services limited. FREEPOST73I. Middelburg Square. Folkestone. Kern CT20 IBR 


Mr/ Mis /Miss Initial:. 
Address: __ 


Surname: 


Postcode: . 


Telephone No:. 


Date of birth: 


No. of 
bedrooms: 


Occupation: 

Pokey 

Renewal Date: - 

Type of Property: 

Detached House: CD 

Terraced House: CJ 

Semi - detached Bungalow: O 
Other □ Please specify: 

Approximately when was it built ? 

Pre 1930 □ 1920-1945 D 1946-1979 CJ 19gO-Pre*oal O 

H 3141 


Semi - detached House: O 
Detached Bungalow: CJ 

Flat/Maisonene: O 


Please net the type of cover for which you would tike a quotation: 
Home Contents Cover 0 

Buildings Cover CZJ 

Answer YES to U>e following and you could save np lo 15* 
on your Contents premium. 

Does your home hive an annually 
maintained burglar alarm? 

Is a 5-lever mortise lock fitted to the 
final exit door? 

Are all other external doors fitted with 
key-operated lock* or bolts? 

Are secure key-operated lacks fitted to 
all accessible windows? 

Are you an active member of 
a Police Approved Neighbourhood 
Watch Scheme? 


Yes CJ No CJ 

Yes □ NoO 

Yes CJ Nod 
Yes D NoO 

Yes O No O 


For Insurance on listed buildings, those of non-standard 
construction. (Tats and maisonettes, or if yoo are the landlord of 
the property to be insured, please telephone 0800 414 523 evt 3141 
for you quote or tick the box for further deoils 0 


the box is more likely to contain 
a letter from the Georgian So- 
ciety about a balcony extension 
than a private memorandum 
from Margaret Thatcher. 

He may, of course, peruse the 
less than confidential docu- 
ments as he motors in to the 
£2S0,000-a-vear Royal Fine Art 
Commission offices in St 
James’s Square near Kccadilly. 
With the £29,000 of public 
money allotted for a “suitable" 
car for him each year, there wfti 
be ample room for both the 67- 
year-old peer andjiis box. 

The commission used to 
share offices with the Museums 
and Galleries Commission in St 
James’s Square; but the MGC 
moved out not long ago, mut- 
tering about high-handed atti- 
tudes from their co-tenants. 


The story is told of the execu- 
tive lavatory, for use by the 
chairmen and senior officials of 
both commissions. One day, 
however, humble commission- 
ers arrived to find the lock to 
the toilet had beat changed, and 
Lord St John had the new key. 

Lord St John, who manages 
the rare feat of being a good 
friend of both the Ponce and 
Princess of Whies, is also one of 
Britain's leading Roman 
Catholics, yet can became as ex- 
ercised over the thought of a 
Ferns wheel tut the banks of the 
Thames as a pronouncement 
from the Vatican. 

He has used his royal con- 
nections well to boost the pro- 
file of the commission, which 
was desperately low before he. 
arrived; and he has been re-’ 


warded with an extension of his 

chai rmanship for another three 
years. 

IBs words do not always car- 
ry weight From his chairman’s 
office he denounced the Mil- 
lennium Ferris wheel project as 
“wholly unsuitable"; but his 
views were rejected. 

But while Lord St John gives 
the appearance of ruling the 
commission in a feudal manner, 
the real substance of the com- 
mission’s work is achieved with 
some effect behind the scenes 
and behind the outward show 
of pomp. 

Sandy Naime was a key of- 
ficial at the Arts Council before 
moving to the Thte Gallery as 
an assistant director. He has had 
many dealings with the RFA 
commission in both roles. He 


says: “Only in England could 
you have such a body. It has 
statutory powers to exist. But it 
has no powers to get anything 
done. It’s very odd. 

“However, the positive side 
is that you do get a bunch of in- 
telligent people putting their 
minds to whether a new build- 
ing is good or desirable, and 
looking at it from the point of 
view of aesthetics. And it’s not 
just buildings. They have pro- 
nounced on the new telephone 
boxes and the new passport. 
Lord St John is a public figure 
in his own right, but he is also 
surrounded % good officials. 

“When they do voice concern 

- on say a new shopping centre 

- it can cause local authorities 
to think again. It’s ain oddity but £ 
it has had a demonstrable effect 
on the improvement of archi- 
tectural standards." 


Pearls of wisdom or wasted words? 


Claire ARfree ponders the pro- 
nouncements made in the 
RFAC's recent booklets 

Lighten Our Darkness: With a 
foreword starting “The time has 
crane to put drama bade into the 
British mgbt, to celebrate the art 
of illumination and the ro- 
mance of shadow", combined 
with the somewhat impassioned 
title, one might be forgiven for 
thin icing that this is the ravings 
of a mystic cult instead of a 
government-sponsored inves- 
tigation into urban lighting. 

In essence, the pamphlet is a 
valid assessment of problems: 
ran g in g from the gradual dis- 
appearance of the stars in the 
night sky through Light pollution 
to the insensitive lighting of 


many of our public buildings. In- 
evitably the new is compared 
unfavourably with the old, the 
historic buildings are portrayed 
as the victims of the brash light- 
ing radiating from department 
stores and advertisements, and 
the Oxford Street Christmas 
lights are particularly criticised 
for their insensitivity to their 
environment. 

The principal impulse is def- 
initely one of maintaining con- 
servative good taste but the 
strategies suggested for achiev- 
ing it arc only vaguely articu- 
lated, concentrating mostly on 
what should be done instead of 
real ideas on bow to do it. 

Me/Uds and the MtHemaum? 
The question mark here is high- 


ly appropriate to this most im- 
posing of titles. However, the 
pamphlet’s aim of criticising 
the Government’s patronage 
of architecture seems more 
promising. 

The report dwells extensive- 
ly on the mcUvidual government 
departments responsible for 
different public buildings and 
the consequent problems this 
causes, which makes dry read- 
ing given the intricacies of bu- 
reaucracy involved. Tbo much 
attention is given over to in- 
ternal politics, but the booklet 
can be praised for consistently 
returning to its rallying cah. 

Examples are given of pro- 
jects that have suffered because 
of bad judgement and lack of vi- 
sion and the British government 


is compared unfavourably with 
those on the continent, But one 
cannot help wishing the book- 
let had made a stronger cry for 
fresh innovative design instead 
of being so preoccupied with 
planning commissions. 

Design in the High Street: Again 
an admirable stance is taken on 
Lhe encroaching horrors of 
cheap and functional high street 
architecture. This is a more in- 
depth analysis of town planning 
and examines the relationship 
between architecture and the 
shopping experience. The 
pedestrian crossing comes un- 
der attack for “marshalling" of 
shoppers across the street and 
then stranding them on the 
central refuge. 


Camelot’s charity stays at home 


REBECCA FOWLER 

Camelot has refused to give an 
additional portion of its “unan- 
ticipated profits" to charity fol- 
lowing the success of the lottery, 
despite recommendations by 
the National Heritage Com- 
mittee. 

The committee concluded 
in its report on the running of 
the National Lottery yesterday 
that because the public was 
buying far more lottery tickets 
than anyone had forecast, 
Camelot, which is making 
around £1jq profit a week from 
the game, should donate a gen- 
erous chunk to charities. 

Gerald Kaufman, chairman 


of the committee, said: “We left 
it imprecise hoping Camelot’s 
good nature will make it as 
much as possible. We are look- 
ing for a substantial sum of 
money. Since this lottery is do- 
ing twice as well as anybody ex- 
pected, Camelot ought to be 
nice and generous." 

The lottery, launched in 1994, 
is played by around 30 million 
people a week. In “double- 
roUover" weeks, when the jack- 
pot can reach record levels, 
nearly every adult in the land 
takes part. A further estimated 
10 million people buy up to 20 
million scraichcards each week. 

However, Camelot said yes- 
terday it had no intention of 


giving more money to charity. 
A spokeswoman said: “We al- 
ready are giving away a con- 
siderable amount of our profit 
to charity and ... we have al- 
ready become a major corporate 
donor. Last year we committed 
over £500,000 to charity and 
community projects." 

Camelot has come under in- 
creased scrutiny over lotteiy 
profits, which have been de- 
scribed as an embarrassment of 
riches by the company’s critics; 
its after-tax profit works out at 
I per cent of every sale. 

_ The rest of the money is di- 
vided between prizes, at 50 per 
cent; good causes, 28 per cent; 
lottery duly, 12 per cent; retailer 


commission, 5 per cent; and a _ 
further 4 per cent for Camelot's " 
costs. Over Camelot ’s seven- 
year licence sales are expected 
to top £32bn. 

John Major praised the 
“great success" of the Nation- 
al Lotteiy yesterday, and told 
MPs he was glad the report con- 
tradicted fears that charitable 
donations would fall. 

“It is undoubtedly a huge suc- 
cess and is raising huge sums of 
money for good causes." he 
said. "What I am particularly 
pleased to note is that fears ex- 
pressed by so many people 
some months ago that charita- 
ble donations would faD are now 
shown lo be wrong.” 


DAILY POEM 


Sufficed not madam, that you did tear 

By Sir Thomas Wyatt 

SufiicM not. madam, that you did tear 
My woeful heart, but thus also to rent 

was vnftun with a tear? 

Could not my present pains, alas, suffice 
Your greedy heart, and that my heart doth fed 
Torments that pick more sharper than the steel. 

But new and new must to my lot arise? 


Use then my death. So sluill your cmeltv. 

Spite of your spite, rid me from all mv smart, 

And / no mare such torments of the heart 
Feel as l do. This shall thou gain thereby. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), poet, soldier and diplomat and 
."the first great English lyric poet”, introduced the sonnet, terza 
rima and Italian verse forms into English. His political poems 
show a fashionable mastery of the protracted metaphor: the “gal- 
Itty" forced to plough through “sharp seas”, “tween rock and 
rock" doing service for the precarious nature of life at court 
Wyatfs own short life - he died aged 39 - included an adul- 
terous affair with Anne Boleyn and three stints in the Tower dt. 
London for treason. Carcanet published his Selected Poems Iasi 
month at £6.95. 
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Sobering diagnosis 
of a difficult case 


NHS market: Government moves to cut red tape as few fundholders are found buy more effective health care for patients 

Reforms 
of doctors 
attacked 

as ‘waste’ 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

Fierce criticism, of the effec- 
tiveness of GP fan dhol ding, 
one of the flagships of the Gov- 
eminent’s National Health Ser- 
vice reforms, ramp yesterday 
from the AudkCaimmssion,the 
independent public sector 
watchdog. 

The costs of the scheme have 
more than outweighed the ef- 
ficiency savings, the commission 
said, Pew fundholders have suc- 
ceeded in purchasing more ef- 
fective health care for their 
patients and there are serious 
question marks over how the 
savings that have been matte are 
spent The scheme needs to be 
more accountable, the entry 
criteria should be tightened 
and an accreditation system 
may be needed which would see 
some GPs lose their fundhold- 
ing status, the commission said. 

The biggest survey yet of the 
five-year-old scheme, which 
covers a third of GPs and half 
the population, shows that the 
best fundholding practices have 
achieved Teal gains for their pa- 
tients- dramatically re-shapmg 
services for their benefit 

But such practices are “rare”, 
the report What the Doctor 
Ordered says. They account 
for perhaps one in 10 of the 
2^200 fundholders. Most have 
made some improvements. Bat 
the majority have made only 
“changes at the margins*, con- 
tinuing to purchase “the same 
services, in the same quantity, 
from the same providers as the 
health authority purchased on 
theh behalf before they became 
fundholders”. 

Many fundholders “have yet 
CO develop much beyond the ba- 
sics", the report says, and the 
question that must be asked is 
"whether they are providing suf- 
ficient improvements to justify 
the costs”.Up to last year £232m 
bad been spent in management 
costs on fundholding but only 
£20fimm efficiency savings were 
realised KCnfons more arc spent 


by health authorities trusts 
on administration costs which 
need to be minimised. 

GPs might be expected to buy 
more effectivehealth care, the 
report says. But few fundhold- 
ers hit the NHS Executive's tar- 
get for day surgery and fewer 
than one in five examine re-ad- 
mission or infection rates to 
measure outcomes. 

Bndget management is 
patchy and health authorities 
Jack powers to deal with “wind- 
fall*’ savings. There is debate 
about whether savings are be- 
ing weH spent, with 60 per cent 
going on improving surgeries. 

The report axgnes that fund- 
holders need to work closely 
with health authorities to ensure 
they achieve benefits for all pa- 
tients, not just for their own. 

Health authorities should 
identify their “leading edge” 
practitioners and use them to 
help underachievers. For some 
Gre successful purchasing “win 
be more tikety in a health au- 
thority-led ‘locality* arrange- 
ment'’ - an approach dose to 
that advocated by Labour. 

Harriet Harman, Labour’s 
health spokeswoman, said tire re- 
port made the case for Labour’s 
approach. “The flaws that have 
been highlighted could not be 
addressed withoutyet more ad- 
ministrative expense.” 

But Stephen Dorrell, the 
Secretary of State for Health, 
said the Government remained 
“committed to its development” 
and it was “nonsense” to say 
there was no framework of a t> 
countability. The report showed 
that “if every fundholder de- 
livered the services of the best 
there would be huge benefits for 
patients". 

The British Medical Associ- 
ation welcomed the report, say- 
ing it was important to leant 
from the scheme’s early expe- 
rience, while the Natkuial As- 
sociation of FundboltKng 
Practices said it confirmed fond- 
holding success. . 

‘ What the Doctor Ordered'. 
Audit Commission. HMSO£17. 


Dorrell claims 
changes are a 
long-term cure 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

The Government yesterday 
made the biggest single set of 
changes to the NHS market 
since its introduction in 1991, 
telling health authorities and 
fundholders to move to longer- 
term three-year contracts and 
malting it easier and quicker for 
GPs to refer patients to hospi- 
tals with which they do not have 
contracts. 

The moves are part of mea- 
sures that Stephen Dorrell, 
Secretary of State for He a lth, 
said would release at least £4Qm 
for patient care over the nest 
few years, cutting forms by 
175,000 annually and reducing 
the paper sent out to the NHS 
by 1 million pages a year. 

They came as the Audit 
Commission, the NHS watch- 
dog, yesterday attacked GP 
ftmdholding, saying urgent ac- 
tion was needed to cut its con- 
tracting costs. 

The changes will remove 
some of the most fiercely com- 
petitive and bureaucratic ele- 
ments in the new system cuffing 

red tape that has swallowed doc- 
tors’ and managers" time in an- 
nual contract negotiations and 
in r h«ring up bills for treatment. 

In the most important 
change, accepted by Mr DoireU 
yesterday, the NHS is beingtold 
to move to longer-term con- 
tracts, cutting the time and ef- 
fort need for annual 
' ‘ eas- 
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Buyer's market: Dr 77m Richardson at the Old Cottage Hospital, a fundhokfing practice in Epsom, Surrey which has 
Introduced day surgery; physiotherapy, consultant out-patient appointments and an X-ray room Photograph: John Vbos 


“A tittle disappointing,” is the 
verdict of Chris Ham, Pmfessor 
of Health Services Manage- 
ment at Birmingham Universi- 
ty on the Audit Commission's 
“It feels as though it is 
yesterday’s ques- 
tions, not today's." 

Ftmdholding always gener- 
ated more heat than anything 
else in NHS reforms. It has been 
seen as the catalyst which has 
led fundholders and non-fund- 
holders to become involved in 
health-care commissioning, or 
as a costly and dangerous route 
to a two-tier health service. 

For fundholding's evange- 
lists, the report is sobering. 
Where fundholding works, it 
finds, it works very well; where 
it does not, it is ropy. And it is 
likely to be difficult and ex- 
pensive to lift Lbe worst to the 
level of the best. Bui the report 
has its limitations: for good 
and bad reasons, h did not 
compare fundholders to health- 
authority purchasing, to GP 
commissioning schemes, or to 
any of the other models for buy- 



ing health care that litter the 


But it is no secret that health- 
authority purchasing got off to 
an equallv slow start or that GP 
commisaonuig has ktw-water 
failures to match its high-water 
ones. In purchasing health care, 
everyone is at the bottom of a 

long learning curve. In addition, 

fundholding Ls changing. Its 
keenest advocates have mined 
on to total purchasing - buying 
all health care, not just waiting- 
list operations for their patients. 

The way forward is not to at- 
tempt in abolish fundholding or 
to insist on GP rommisstoning 
hut to find ways of making and 
taking the hesi of both, an ap- 
proach to which the Govern- 
ment Ls slowly moving and 
which Labour would du well to 
adopt. 

Nicholas Timmins 


ier for hospital doctors to be- 
come involved in strategic 
changes to services. 

The change should not mean 
“cosiness and collusion” but 
should produce the longer- 
term relationships seen in the 
private sector, in which “buyers 
work with suppliers to deliver 
improvements for customers,” 
an dffidenty scrutiny said. 

Also, the system for extra- 
contractual referrals, where 
GPs send patients to hospitals 
with which they do not have a 
contract, is to be simplified. 

Thp. fhtmgiMt should tyt £12m 
a year from the £22m system, 
giving patients “a swifter re- 
sponse”, reducing delays in 
treatment and forcing health au- 
thorities and GPs to work more 
dosety, the report said. 

Another £18m should be 

way (^fund^^^a^ract 
with trusts, in part by automat- 
ing invoicing. 

That will cost Up to £60m to 
TTKrfflU but should save about 
£30m a year; another £10m is 
to be saved by cutting the 
amount of information the ex- 
ecutive collects from the NHS 
and the number of management 
letters it sends onL . 

Harriet Hannan, labour's 
health spokeswoman, said that 

thcchai^es u lifledthclklcHithe 

mountain of bureaucracy in 
the NHS” but asserted that 
the package would cut. only 
£40m from the £L5bn cost of 
the internal market.. 

. “Unless they change foe sys- 
tem, their hopes of cutting bu- 
reaucracy are futile," she said. 

Mr Dorrell said that the ex- 
ercise would “streamfine and 
strengthen” the contcactmgss- 
tem while tightening up on me 
new management system, which 
even Labour frontbenchers 
agreed bad needed to be 
strengthened. - 

Karen Caines, director of 
tie Institute of Health Ser- 
vices Management,, said the 
changes were welcome but 
“long overdue” . 
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u When we announced last March that Virgin 
Direct was entering the PEP market, the financial 
services industry scoffed. They said we were naive 
for thinking we could charge less than the industry 
norm and still make a profit; for believing we didn’t 
need salesmen to persuade people to buy good 
value products; for simplifying our products and 
literature so customers could actually understand 
what they were buying and how much they were 
paying for iL 

Today, with £325m of PEPs under management, 
people ask me why on earth we now want to get into 
the dreary business of life insurance. 

Quite simply, I’m convinced that there has never 
been an industry whose products have been so 
necessary but which has gone so far out of its way 
to put people off buying them. 

If there’s one thing we’ve learned, it’s that people 
want simple, straightforward, good value products 
they can trust. 

So we’re launching Virgin Life Insurance and the 
Virgin Survival Plan for people who want financial 
protection if they die or become seriously ill. We 
aim to offer excellent value on all our products, all 
the time. You be the judge. 

I don’t believe in boastful claims and the only 
claim I will make is that we’ve made the business of 
sorting it all out incredibly easy, leaving you to get 
on with your life. On this and any other criteria you 
use to choose which insurance company to deal 
with, we can only ask you to try us and see. 

Our 65,000 existing Virgin Direct PEP customers 
will have the first opportunity to see if we're as 
good as our word. Until June 9th, Virgin Life 
Insurance and the Virgin Survival Plan are available 
only to them. If you’d like to find out more 
about these products before then, please call 
us now for a straightforward information 
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financial service 


DOSA 


Virgin Direct Personal Financial Service Ud represents only the Virgin Direct marketing group and is regulated by the Personal investment Authority For life insurance and unn trust business. 
■With PEPihvestmeiHs the price of units and any Income from them can go down as well as up, and you may not gel back all the money you invest. Virgin Direct only marked Its own products. 

For your security all telephone calls to Virgin Direct will be recorded. 
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New generation takes root in the cursed soil * 
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Revival meeting: A Hanukkah party in Berlin. The banner says: To Remember To Live' Photograph: Edward Serutta 


Dani Metzger, the owner of 
Cafe Oreuwhi& plies its trade 
amid the ruins of Berlin's for- 
mer ghetto, is as dose to a Ger- 
man Jew as one can find this 
side of Golden Green. His 
parents fled to Palestine in 
1934, but Mr Metzger has re- 
turned, named a German, and 
set up shop next to the oace- 

the name C pf I the “New Syna- 
gogue" before KristaUnacht. 

What is left of the bonding is 
now a museum, and Mr Met- 
zger caLere for visitors seeking 
to crown their gnflt-riddcn pil- 
grimage with a cnEnazy feast. 
The Germans Rnnfc tHw a 
kosher restaurant, 1 * h^AnekW 
Kodier it is not What fitde Jew- 
ish flavour he can provide has 
to be imported. 

This in a city that before the 
war was one of the m«tn cen- 
tres of Jewish civilisation in the 
Western workL Wfefmar Ger- 
many had 520^00 Jews, about 
a third of whom lived in Berlin. 
There are 1A200 Jews left in the 
city, roughly a quarter of the 
country’s total population. 

Very few of them are what 
used to be called “German 




Jews”, a ^edes wiped off Ger- 
many’s man by the Holocaust 
You may find them at Crown 
Heights or in Tfel Aviv, but not 
in Germany. Ihe new denizens 
of foe ghetto, living cheek by 
jowl with scruffy artists and 
techno-freaks, speak Slav lan- 
guages and tend to be fourth- 
generation atheists. 

“We are all survivors here,” 


Jewish Community of Berlin. 
A Polish Jew in his 74th year, 
Mr Kanal lived through foe 
Whisaw ghetto and the death 
camps and ended up m France, 
before wandering into Ger- 
many long after the war. 

The older members of his 
community, also hail fr o m the 
occupied countries, but many 
settled in Germany not by 
choice, but because they had 
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Still waiting for something better 
than Windows 95? 
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e you wait. 


There's no hurry to buy. 

It’s sure to be followed by a newer, shinier version. 
Windows 2000 has a kind of ringto it 
There are bound to be a few little refinements 
they want to make. 

Let them get their act together. 

That’s strange. A Jot erf my business Wends seem to have it already. 
Ah welL Fools rush In. 

They say the new operating system is easier, more intuitive. 

They say It recognises new software really easily. And hardware too. 
Plug and play, as they say. 

They don’t know how they lived without It 

They're so impressed with this 32-bit technology, Its clouded their 
Judgement. 

“9896 of those using Windows 95 in organisations say they*® satisfied?” 
Mugs! Corporate lackeys! 

I'm positive there’s something better round the comer. Fve read 
science fiction books. 

There are going to be computers connected to televisions that 
communicate via telepathy. 

So I can’t see the point of dMng in. 

OK. So there are better Internet abilities and better switching 
between applications. 

Bound to go wrong. 

They’ve got 20 million users already, apparently. 

But all software comes with a few problems. 


OK. So they tested It thoroughly. A million testers, they reckon. 
The biggest pretest ever. Ironed out all the problems beforehand. 
My foot 

BAust say, my business friends are doing wry well at the mPmenL 
Productlvtypayrises and tire like. > 

What was It they said? 'Over three years, Windows 95 will save 
them £1000* in management costs for every PC they run?" 

But you watt. I’ll have the last laugh. 

Now they’re offering a 30 day money back guarantee. What a 
giveaway. 

You buy Windows 95 and It you’re not completely satisfied, they’B 
give you your money back? 

Do me a favour. 

You know what wHl happen. Day 31, all the problems start 
Yes, I know what the Wail Street Journal said. 

‘After 6 months Windows 95 has proved Itself a solid and reBable 
product” 

But what does Wad Street know? Where Is Wall Street? 

And PC Magazine, that most respected and impartial of Journals, 
says "When It comes to comparisons Windows 95 Is In a das* of 
Its own." 

Fir reserve judgement if it's afl the same, thank you. 

No ham in wafting. 

You know, this da ytime t devMo rfo not so bad- 
I certainly wont be calling for more Information on 0345 00 2000? 
extendon 193. But you might 


WHERE DO rOU WANT TO GO TODAY?* 


wmpoun and WMsma 95 raJaws protects do not ouaDfr). Ow*#n* purchase* an ihw <wde btnmn ISAM and 3(L&£6 ana (Had frwlceiniiatM>Kppfcfla3})n>rfefpUfdiMe.7h»«cftyM<£araflMlawl0antrfer9Od4«>ABrpUEfcaMfocKAn)ed 
M dMB of hWOtoBj. 0i% ih« nmount paU Pnduflflg WW) to Window 95 Is coimd. MP of Ran** protect wtfl not be refunded. 1M pnj&Kt must be cfebwaited torn your oompuwatunflimwtoi el of its contrite imW in ratMnMteMfcnwftalB^ Wifi tha 
Mf^^wwaroitrfproctea to tor »3temraq'irarrH^MoOwt^B«BntMln^monB protect p»p»oon.Y^ 
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Http:// www. mlcrosoft.com/uk/ 


Jewish Diaspora: In the third 
of our series, Imre Karacs 
looks at how an old way of life 
is thriving again in Berlin 


nowhere else to go. This root- 
less ' mass of wounded 
humanity was threatened with 
extinction until the German 
government came to its rescue. 
% extending a welcoming arm 
to anyone in foe former USSR 
who was able to prove Jewish 
ancestry, Bonn tipped the 
demographic balance. 

The influx of new blood has 
been a mixed blcssng. Less then 
half of the 40,000 immigrants 
have been recognised as Jews by 
the Hallacha law, which 
requires proof that foe appli- 
cant’s mother was Jewish. 
Those who are accepted must 
traverse a multitude of cultur- 
al boundaries in one leap. 

The new arrivals are matured 
in a ramshackle building next to 
the New Synagogue. The com- 
munity centre, funded by foe 
German authorities, arr anges 
acco m modatio n for foe immi- 
grants, inducts them in the 
Western and Jewish ways of life, 
and helps them find jobs. Un- 
employment among Jews from 
foe former 
USSR runs at 
over 90 per 
cent 

But the sheer 
force of their 
numbers is 
1 making a dif- 
ference. Jewish 
life is taking 
root again in 
the cursed soil, 
spawning a new 

generation whose first language 
will again be German. 

The entrance to the most po- 
tent symbol of Jewish resur- 
gence is guarded by El-Al type 
security. Behind the shock- 
proof windows of the Heinz 
G ftKmki school in a suburb of 
Berlin, 240 pupils are learning 
Hebrew, eating kosher meals 
and wnimWmP foe long-folgOt- 
tenprayersof their ancestors. 

“We are a school with a mis- 
sion,” says Norma Primmer, of 
foe executive board of Beilin’s 
Jewish Community. “You need 
a place where you can find 
your roots and feel normal.” 

The school, opened last Sep- 
tember, was the first such in- 
stitution to have been built in 
Germany since the war. But the 

b ufldmg maintains a tODUOUS 
link with foe past by incorpo- 
rating a piece of wall rescued 
from the New Synagogue. 

The biggest problem is keep- 
ing the Germans but There is 
a long waiting list, and a quota 


Berlin Jewry 
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for Germans children, whose 
parents arc prepared to pay up 
to DM400 in monthly fees. 

It s a filling tribute to the way 
way relations have changed. 
Anti-Semitism lingers, but on 
the list of “foreigners" Germans 
dislike most. Jews arc at the bot- 
tom. “Federal Germany is not 
Hitler’s Germany.” Mr Kanai 
says. “The German people have 
in large part atoned for the 
crimes of the past." 

The Jews of Berlin often 
find themselves leaping to the 
defence of their country. They 
have been in action again re- 
cently, condemning an Ameri- 
can book which blames all 
Germans for the Holocaust. 

Hitler’s WtBing Executioners, 
by Daniel Goldhagen, a Har- 
vard assistant professor, has 
provoked a furious debate in the 
German press, but most of the 
vitriol has emanated from Jew- 
ish pens. “The major point 
Goldhagen makes is that Ger- 
man anti-Semitism was so vi- 
cious, and Germans had such 
blood! ust, that 
killing Jews was 
something they 
did with great 
relish," says Ed- 
ward Sexotta, an 
American Jew- 
ish writer living 
in Berlin. “I my- 
self side square- 
ly with the great 
majority of 
American and 
Israeli Holocaust scholars, who 
have dismissed the book as 
sdf-^rcunoting and sensation- 

The community also gives 
short shrift to members of their 
faith abroad who would prefer 
to limit foe Jewish presence in 
Berlin to tombstones. When 
Ezer Weizman, foe Israeli Pres- 
ident, came here expressing 
incomprehension about Jews 
wanting to live in Germany, he 
was angrily sent packing. 

“Many people in Israel ask 
why Jews are living here," says 
Mr Kanal. “There is no gener- 
al answer . . . Everyone must 
give their own reason.** 

For Mr Metzger the reason 
is very simple: “Hitler wanted 
to eradicate all the Jews from 
Germany. If we weren’t here, 
Hitler’s dream of a Final Solu- 
tion would have been fulfilled." 
Would he nevertheless prefer to 
live in America? “No way," he 
says. “America has enough Jews 
already." 
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Church :id state: As the Russian election; neats, the main candidates are courting the resurgent Orthodox constituency 

Intolerance and 
nationalism 
flavour belief 


Yeltsin and 
Zyuganov vie 

for holy vote 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Father Andrei Coshe] fingered 
the heavy gold cross that lay on 
his long black robes, and 
thought carefully. Yes, he was 
concerned about what might 
happen if the Communists t*»V r 
over the Kremlin. Bat it was 
“dangerous” when any politi- 
cians began using the Orthodox 
Church for political ends. And 
that, quite drarfy, was what they 
were now doing. 

Recent years nave been good 
to the priest and his colleagues 
in Vladimir, once an ancient 
ecclesiastical capital of Russia, 
and now a provincial tourist dty. 
Hundreds of churches and 
monastries, dosed during Soviet 
times, have reopened. Wor- 
come freely to the 
r-okl Donnition Cathe- 
dral, whose golden domes 
across the central Russian land- 
scape. 

Buz doubt and worry have set 
in among the vaults. The Or- 
thodox Church is at the centre 
of a tug-of-war between the two 
main candidates in the forth- 
coming presidential election, 
Boris Yeltsin and Gennady 
Zyuganov, the Communist 
leader. Although there are 
some Communist supporters 
in the clergy, the church is 
leaning towards Mr Yeltsin. 
“What happens if Gennady 
Zyuganov becomes president, 
but is shoved aside by some of 
the hardline people around 
hkr said Ft CosfieL 

No one knowns how many 
milli ons belong to the Orthodox 
Church, but their numbers are 
thought to be rising. These 
days, being a believer is fash- 
ionable. People axe queuing 
up to be baptised or mamed, es- 
pecially the young; It is a oon- 



YoJtsm: ‘never devout* 

(above); and Zyuganov: *a 
man of faith' 



stituency that any self-respect- 
ing presidential contender 
would want to snap tip. 

Both sides have pulled out 
the stops. Although he was 
baptised (by a drunken priest 
who almost drowned him), Mr 
Yeltsin has never pretended to 
be devout. But these days few 
major religious festivals pass by 
without bnn patting in a tele- 
vised appearance at the altar. 
He rarely misses the chance for 
a photo opportunity with the 
head of the church, the Patri- 
arch of All- Russia, Alesy H 

And - perhaps his greatest 


triumph, this, in the eyes of the 
faithful- Mr Yeltsin was a dri- 
ving force behind the recon- 
struction in Moscow- of the 
Church of Christ the Saviour, 
which was destroyed by Stalin. 
It nowaands as a monument to 
Russia's religious renaissance. 

Mr Zyuganov has also been 
diligent. In bis campaign liter- 
ature, he describes himself as “a 
man of faith”, a reference to his 
commitment to the right to 
religious freedom, as he is not 
thought to be a “veryushi” - a 
believer. As he tours from city 
to city, he often drops into 
churches. He is also joined on 
the stump by a religious folk 
singer, who sermonises about 
his religious tolerance . 

The message is plain enough- 
Under Soviet rale, the Ortho- 
dox Church co-existed with the 
Communist regime but there 
were also periods of brutal 
r e p ression, imprisonment, and 
destruction- That grisly chapter 
in Russia’s history vnu not be 
repeated under Mr Zyuganov. 

This is a key component of 
Mr Zyuganov’s neo-nationalist 
position, his role as the leader 
of a “popular patriotic bloc”. 
The Orthodox Qrarch -with its 
long nationalist tradition - sits 
consistently with his ambition to 
promote the return of Russia's 
great power status. 

Putting this message across 
has not always been easy, not 
least because of the lack of en- 
thusiasm among some of the 
clergy. Earlier this month, he 
visited a monastery in central 
Russia where liar Nicholas II 
once worshiped. Ear from wel- 
coming him, the head of the 
monastery, ^trqpoKlanhfiko- 
Iai, made it known that he was 
in prayer when Mr Zyuganov’s 
entourage swept in. 

With little- more than three 



Resurrection: Moscow’s Church of Christ the Saviour being rebuilt Photograph: AFP 


weeks to go before tbe first 
round of tbe election, Mr 
Yeltsin appears to be ahead on 
points in the battle for the 
cloth. The leader of the church, 
anxious to maintain its hold on 
government, has matte his sup- 
port dear. Alexy II warned 
that rt if the old regime comes 
back to power, the country will 
suffer new tremors”. 

Tb what extent this will effect 
the voters is impossible to say. 
The Orthodox Church is well 
versed in pragmatian and s qui- 
etly backing both horses. Its 


leadership has reportedly been 
talking privately to the Com- 
munists. But while Mr 
Zyuganov may be a pro-Church 
nationalist, Ms ranks indude 
many diehard Leninists. 

Into this category falls Yan 
Blinov, first secretary of the 
regional Communist Party in 
Vladimir, who hopes to con- 
solidate the Communist victo- 
ry in December’s parliamentary 
elections. “The Church is 
against us, we know that,” be 
said, in an office overlooked by 
his own icon, a huge effigy of 


Lenin. “I have been to Ortho- 
dox churches and heard the 
priests telling people to vote for 
Mr Yeltsin. But die congrega- 
tion is mostly old women and 
members of tbe KGB.” 

He went on to reveal that ev- 
idence that Stalin murdered 
millions was “doubtful” and to 
recommend the renationalisa- 
tion of almost all industry. All 
this, after announcing -with just 
a trace of a wry smile -that he, 
and everyone else in his or- 
ganisation, were “all absolute- 
ly new Communists”. 


It was characteristic of Ortho- 
dox actinides to authority that 
the dissident priest Fr Gleb 
Yakunin was defrocked by Lhe 
Moscow patriarchate in 1993 - 
in theory for standing in that 
year’s elections to parliament; 
m practice for his resolute de- 
fake of liberal values in the pre- 
via us parliament, which was 
given moral authority by the five 
years he spent in the gulag un- 
der the soviet system. 

Now that President Boris 
Yeltsin represents the estab- 
lishment, Patriarch Alexy pro- 
claims it is the duty of every 
Christian to vote Yeltsin. 
Should the communists win the 
election, then the Orthodox 
Church will unhesitatingly ally 
itself with them in a campaign 
against foreign influence, says 
Fir Michael Bordeaux who has 
been studying the Russian Or- 
thodox Church for 30 years, 

Tbe tradition of subservience 
to the state, no matter how 
despotic, goes back at least as 
far as the Emperor Constantine, 
who took the chair at the first 
council of Nicaea in 3 25 AD, 
which gathered all the bishops 
of Christendom to decide a the- 
ological point about the rela- 
tionship of the human and 
divine elements in Jesus. It was 
none of the assembled bishops 
and theologians but the em- 
peror himself who proposed and 
forced through the formula 
that the council finally agreed 
and to which all mains tream 
Christians still subscribe. 

With the fading of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, submission to the 
stale took on an increasingly na- 
tionalistic flavour. The patriar- 
chate of Constantinople found 
itself in a difficult position after 
the Turkish conquest in 1451 ac- 
cording to sympathetic histori- 
an Steven Runriman, the story 
of the patriarchate since that cat- 
astrophe “is lacking in heroic 
bravado. [If] its leaders ... often 
indulged in mtrigue and often in 
co rrup t i on, such is the inevitable 
fate of second-class citizens un- 


Andrew Brown, 

Religious Affairs 
Correspondent, on 
the tradition of 
religious leaders' 
subservience to 
secular rule 

der a government in which in- 
trigue anti corruption flourish." 

In the lhth century the Russ- 
ian Orthodox Church was re- 
duced to subservience by Ivan 
the Terrible with his selective ex- 
ecution and exile. But he raised 
the dignity of the bishop ut 
Moscow in that of Patriarch. auJ 
established his independence 
from the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. The pattern con- 
tinues or Orthodox churches 
independent of one another but 
subservient politically to whoever 
is running their country. 

There Ls little room lor reli- 
gious toleration in the thought 
of the Orthodox churches now 
In Bulgaria, Romania, Ukraine, 
and Russia, post-communist na- 
tionalisms have been reflected 
in increasing religious intolor 
ancc and the orthodox have 
been campaigning against Ro- 
man Catholics, and Baptists 
and other Protestant sects. 

lb the Orthodox mind, this 
is justified by the central im 
port a nee of the Holy Liturgy. It 
hardly matters what compnv 
miscs are necessary to keep 
churches open and allow the 
liturgy to be celebrated, since it 
is worship that God Ls con- 
cerned about. Dr Bordeaux 
sons: “It is difficult to know 
whether people listen to the pa- 
triarch telling them how to vote. 
Orthodox believers are con- 
cerned with having an open 
church and a priest to celebrate 
the fiturcy. They have got that 
now.” Their immediate con- 
cerns are with raising funds to 
repair the damage of the com- 
munist years, he said. 
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Old imperialists forge African force for peace 







French intervention in Africa in the last five years 


Western 

Sahara 

MINURSO* Sep 91 


West Africa 
CQRYMBE' 
May 90 


Zaire 

BAUMIER 

Sep-Nov91 

BAJOYER 


Chad P Cent 

fK IER " ‘ EFAO* Jul9'1 
ftD9& OBS. ELECTIONS 


rlca Rep. 


Niger 

CROKDU SUD 
Oct 94-Mar 95 


Sierra Leone 
SfMSLEAU 
May 92 


VERDfER 
Now 91 -fee 92 
OBS. ELECTIONS 
Aj] -Sep 93 
Jan-Mar94 


Cameroon 

EWLATA 
Feb-Sep 94 
ARAMIS'b- 
Feto 95 ft. 



gAdORIA Jun^QI 
ISKOUTlfl* 

Feb 92 


I 9 I 

& 


Somaliland 
ED1C BER 1 Oct 93 
EDIC BER 2 Dec 93 


Somalia 

BERENICE/ ARMIQE Jan 91 
ORYX Dec 92-Mar 93 „ 
ONUSOM 1 May-Ore 93 
ONUSOM 100 Oec 93-Mar 94 


Angola 

ADD AX Nov 92 
liNAVE&T Mar 95 


Helping hands: A British soldier serving with the UN talking to a war-wounded boy in Angola 


Photograph: AP 


Current operations 


Rwanda 

NOROU 
Oct 90-0ec 93 
AMARYLLIS Apr 94 
7URQUOISE Ju/J-Sep 94 

Burundi 

YAMBO Oct 93 


Comoros 
AZALEE Oct 95 



1833 The first hippo arrives in Britain. 

1935 Jesse Owens breaks 
five world records in 45 mins. 

1967 John Lennon unveils his psychedelically 
decorated Phantom 5 Rolls-Royce. 

1996 Our Spring Mortgage Deals close. 



A unique day May 25th. A day tor one-off 
events. Like the closing of our Spring 
Mortgage deals. 

That means after May 25th you'd no longer be 
able to take edvantsce of such a rare package 
that includes: Free Valuator, One 'rears Free 


_ ALLIANCE 
LEICESTER 

http:/7www.alliance-leicsster.co.iJk 


Unemployment Insurance end our Lowest 
Mortgage Rote since 1866. 

To fire out more, crop into your local branch or 

caii [res on C80G 412 214 

And make sure May 25th isn't a date for missed 

opportunity. 
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Christopher Bellamy reports 
on a new strategy for the 
continent as France intervenes 
in the Central African Republic 


France and Britain are intensi- 
fying efforts to train and supply 
an African peace-keeping force 
following a series of crises in the 
continent which the interna- 
tional community has been un- 
able to respond to with speed. 

The two nations have begun 
training African forces which 
took part in the UN operation 
in Angola and following a series 
of Franco-British and Western 
European Union initiatives they 
will be doing more. However, 
they do not intend to send 
their own troops on peace- 
keeping missions. 

The latest French interven- 
tion in Africa, operation 
Almandin in the Central 
African Republic, began last 
month. On Monday, French 
troops in armoured vehicles 
moved into position in the cap- 
ital, Bangui, to maintain secu- 
rity after moving S00 expatriates 
into French military bases. Two 
French soldiers were wounded. 

Although France has inter- 
vened in Africa frequently in the 
past five years it has only done 
so in well-defined circum- 
stances. French ministers are 
keen to reduce the burden of 
responsibility they feel for the 
continent. 

The intervention in the CAR 
is typical of French policy to 
date - both its influence and cit- 
izens were at risk. In virtually 
all French-speaking African 
states there are thousands of 
French people working. The 
other factor which would trig- 
ger intervention, in addition to 
historic associations with an 
area, would be a UN mandate. 

Operationv4hnandm and the 
intervention in Cameroon, 
operation /frames, in February 
1995, were purely French, as was 
the French intervention in the 
former colony of the Comores, 
Azalea, last October, and op- 
eration Southern Cross in Niger, 
from last July to December. 
Other operations have been 
under a UN mandate, like the 
French contribution in Angola, 
UNAVEM, from 1995. 

France's approach to 
decolonisation has been more 
gradual than that of other West- 
ern countries, and France is the 
only one which has created an 
alliance with a group of devel- 
oping countries in the Third 
World - the Francophone states 
of Africa. France has defence or 
military assistance agreements 
with 30 nations. It also has 
about 7,000 troops in Africa: 
1.400 in the CAR, 3,400 in Dji- 
bouti. 880 in Chad, 630 in 
Gabon, 580 in the Ivory Coast 
and 60 in Cameroon. 

W hile. France has mainfarngri 
closer links with its former 
colonies than Britain, both 
countries are now pooling their 
expertise to train an African 
peace-keeping force following 
a series of crises in the past five 
years in Somalia, Rwanda, 
Burundi. Sierra Leone, Liberia 
and, now, the CAR. The British 
aim is primarily to improve 


regional stability, the French to 
also lessen the burden on 
French forces as they shrink in 
size, from an Army’ of 240.001' 
now to 136.000 in 2015. 

The latest French govern- 
ment document envisages four 
mobile forces of about 15.0IX' 
troop s each to operate around 
the world. 

Franco-British co-operation 
to encourage an African peace- 
keeping force is based on the 
preventive diplomacy initiative, 
signed by the former Foreign 
Secretary. Douglas Hurd, and 
Alain Juppe in 1993; the Fran- 
co-British joint commission on 
peace-keeping agreed during 
President Jacques Chirac's vis- 
it to Britain last week: and the 
WEU mission to examine 
African pcace-kceping. 

The WEU team is expected 
to comprise five office is and vis- 
it Zimbabwe and Botswana as 
states where planning centres 
for the pan-African force might 
be set up. Britain and France are 
hoping to establish the Zim- 
babwean Staff College in 
Harare as a “regional centre of 
excellence’’ for operations. 

As President Chirac said on 
23 February, power projection 
is the priority for France’s “clas- 
skf (conventional) forces. A key 
French government document. 
.4 New Defence 1997-2015. 


The British aim 
is to improve 
stability in the 
region 

emphasises the need to prevent 
conflict. This, it says, depends 
on intelligence and having 
equipment and forces in place. 

The Franco-British proposals 
for a pan-African peace-keep- 
ing force envisage training cen- 
tres to instruct troops and 
officers in the complexities of 
peace-keeping and interven- 
tion. Much of the French and 
British effort focuses on edu- 
cation and training, including 
the handling of refugees and set- 
ting up safe areas. Britain and 
France wflj not provide vehicles 
for the African force, but might 
sell them spare parts and pro- 
vide instruction in maintenance. 

Most problematic is to whom 
the new African peace force 
would report. The Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) would 
be the regional organisation, but 
lacks the unity and expertise to 
command a major peace-keep- 
ing operation. The UN’s expe- 
rience in peace-keeping 
operations in general, and 
Africa in particular, also casts 
doubt on its suitability. 

Diplomatic sources yesterday 
said they envisaged any future 
operation taking place under a 
UN mandate, but possibly 
controlled by the WEU and 
employing OAU members. 


US nationals pulled out 
of ‘a violent situation’ 


The United States has started 
evacuating its nationals from 
Central African Republic fol- 
lowing an arrov mutiny, US 
Secretary of Slate, Warren 
Christopher, said yesterday, 
writes Christopher Bellamy 
Mr Christopher said the US 
was working with France, which 
has 1.4IU1 troops in the country, 
to try to restore calm following 
Saturday's revolt against Pres - - 
■dent Ange- Felix Patassc. The 
soldiers accused him of trans- 
ferring the army's weapons to 
nis Presidential Guard. 


“It’s a violent situation. We’re 
concerned about American per- 
sonnel and we’re trying to do 
everything we can to ensure 
their safety,” Mr Christopher 
said. Earlier yesterday a US 
plane landed Marines in the 
capital, Bangui, to help protect 
the US embassy. 

The Freneh Foreign MJ"- 
istry denied reports that. F iWK« 
soldiers had been 
Monday. The French 
troops were still P^Jw 

about French and ^ 

European expatriates- 
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Arrest of judge’s murderer 
deals blow to divided Mafia 


In custody: 
Palermo to 


Police wearing masks to hide their identity escort Mafia fugitive Giovanni Brusca yesterday from 
a maximum security prison after his arrest on Monday Photograph Tony Gentile/Reuters 


ANNE HANLEY 

Rome 

Giovanni Falcone may have 
died in a Mafia ambush four 
years ago. but his spirit has not 
deserted Italy’s forces of law and 
order. When the anti-Mafia 
judge's murderer, Giovanni 
Brusca, was arrested in a mas- 
sive police operation on Mon- 
day night he was engrossed in 
a television documentary about 
Ericone. 

The arrest of Brusca, 36, 
and his brother, Vincenzo, in 
Agrigenlo dealt another blow to 
the Mafia which has been reel- 
ing since top bosses Salvatore 
Riina and Lcoluca Bagarella 
ended up behind bars in 1993 
and 1993 respectively. Accord- 
ing ro many mob turncoats, 
Brusca subsequently emerged as 
overall leader of the Mafia, 
but the in-fighting which ac- 
companied the rise of this dis- 
ciple of Riina is now destined 
to worsen as those still on the 
run battle it out for control. 

Investigators had been clos- 


ing in on Brusca since the be- 
ginning of this year. In January 
he managed to flee a hiding 
place while police were prepar- 
ing to swoop. Since then, evi- 
dence from Mafia turncoats 
and painstaking search opera- 
tions, including a bug on a 
suspect mobile phone, have al- 
lowed police to remain dose on 


Fakonc. his wife and three body- 
guards on 23 May 1992. He is 
also implicated in the bomb 
blasts which rocked Rome. Flo- 
rence and Milan in the summer 
of 1992, killing 1 1 people and 
wounding dozens more. 

But it was the killing earlier 
this year of II -year-old Giuseppe 
di Mattea son of a Mafia turn- 


Brusca is alleged to have strangled 
the son of a Mafia turncoat and 
had his body dissolved in acid 


his tail. His exact location was 
discovered a week before the ar- 
rest, and 400 police officers were 
moved into the vicinity. Cash 
and jewellery worth tens of 
thousands of pounds were 
found with him. 

Brusca has a special place in 
Mafia lore. Investigators believe 
that he pushed the button to det- 
onate the explosion w hich killed 
the Sicilian mob's worst enemy. 


coat, that confirmed Brusca's rep- 
utation as the Mafia's most 
pitiless killer. Giuseppe was kid- 
napped by two of Brusca 's men 
ana kept prisoner for months, in 
what proved a vain effort to slop 
his father testifying. Another 
supergrass has since told inves- 
tigators that Brusca strangled ihe 
child with his own hands, then 
had his body dissolved in acid. 

From the Palermo hinterland. 


Brusca assumed control of the 
San Giuseppe lato '‘family" 
from his father, the legendary 
boss Bernardo Brusca, and 
reached the organised crime 
outfit's lop ranks through his 
faithful support, first for "The 
Beast" Riina and then Riina's 
brother-in-law, Bagarella. later. 

His arrest is a coup fur Italy's 
new government, which 
promised to renew e linns at 
fighting organised crime after 
being sworn-in fast Saturday. To 
underscore the importance at- 
tributed to this issue, justice and 
interior ministers. Giovanni 
Maria Flick and Giorgio Napoli- 
tano. visited Palermo on Sunday 
in their first official outing. 

Tipping Ihe Indian slate's 
most wanted list after Brusca's 
arrest are Bernardo Proven - 
zano. the most likely heir to Ri- 
ina who has eluded police for 
25 years. Pietro Aglieri, the 
killer who went underground in 
1 989. and Mariano Tmia, an up 
and coming boss who may well 
be prepared to challenge 
Prove nza no's leadership. 


Flames of 
race hate 
flare in 
the South 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

A senior Justice Department of- 
ficial yesterday promised to 
step up investigation into 
whether a concerted plot lay be- 
hind a growing number of ar- 
son attacks on black churches 
across the American South, 
which black community leaders 
insist is pan of'd new ride of. 
racism sweeping the country. . 

At a hearing' of the House Ju- 
diciary ' Committee, Deval 
Patrick, Assistant Attorney- 
General for Civil Rights, said 
federal agencies had found no 
evidence of a conspiracy behind 
the burnings- 60 such incidents 
across 10 slates in the past six 
years, according to the count of 
one civil-liberties group. 

But, Mr Patrick said, the de- 
partment was investigating 
whether “any individual or spe- 
cific group” was organising 
“this epidemic of terror". 

UnarguaWy. however, the 
problem- is growing rapidly 
worse, with 22 cases in the past 
six months, after a mere three 
or four a year on average at the 
start of the decade. Most have 
occurred in small towns. 

The government's Bureau 
of Alcohol. Tobacco and 
Firearms (ATF} is investigating 
25 burnings since the start of last 
year, in several of which arrests 
have been made and convictions 
secured, all of white males, 
some with links to the Ku Klux 
Klan. A group calling itself 
"Skinheads for White Justice” 
is. for instance, linked to a 
burning in Knoxville, Tennessee 
on S January this year. 

Thus are the ghosts of racial 
oppression and civil-rights 
struggles past once again stalk- 
ing the states of the old Con- 
federacy. just as the region 
seeks to use litis summer's 
Olympic Games in Atlanta to 
project itself to the world as a 
modern, emancipated and eco- 
nomically vibrant “New South" . 

The arson cases were “a 
haunting echo from our re- 
gion's troubled past"’, the At- 
laiUti Constitution newspaper 
wrote last month, before noting 
differences between now and 30 
wars ago, when churches, then 
as now the veiy glue of South- 
ern black culture, were a prime 
larget of the Klan and other 

groups fighting to maintain 
white supremacy. 

“At the height of the resis- 
tance against civil-rights re- 
forms. such domestic terrorism 
was publicly criticised but was 


in fact accepted or condoned by 
a large portion of the while pop- 
ulace." Tb day. said the paper, 
those responsible were “ex- 
tremist' hatc-mongeis, whose 
philosophy would be rejected by ! 
nearly everyone ... their bru- 
tality speaks for no one but 
themselves." 

And the apparent absence of 
a concerted campaign tends io 
sugpori that view. . ' . .... " . 

. Rot much of black America, 
however, burnings are all too 
easily explained as a natural 
consequence to the thinly veDed 
racism that has crept anew into 
national politics - shaped by 
theo risers on the conservative 
right, visible in tbe backlash 
against affirmative action, and 
fanned by the rhetoric of politi- 
cians like the commentator Pat 
Buchanan during the recent 
presidential primaries. 

The civil-rights leader Jesse 
Jackson recently warned of how 
“the clouds are seeded with 
scapegoat politics" after visiting 
the ruins of one burned church 
in South Carolina, a reference 
to the growing readiness of the 
right to blame the black popu- 
lace for most of the crime, vio- 
lence and other ills that plague 
American society. 

But the Clinton administra- 
tion too has come under fire for 
dra gging hs heels cm the church 
burnings. 

Nor has it gone unnoticed 
that, while rushing to hold hear- 
ings on Waco and Ruby Ridge, 
two tragedies involving white 
isolationists and cult leaders 
who fell foul of the ATF and the 
FBI, the Republican Congress 
has wailed for years before in- 
vestigating terrorism against 
blacks. 

“There is a disparity in the 
way justice is dispensed in this 
country,” Representative John 
Conyers, leader of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus, said 
vesterday. 

The church buntings, one of 
them in Richmond, Virginia, 
barely 100 miles south Wash- 
ington. are by no means the only 
evidence of sharpened racial 
tension in the South. 

In a case which shocked the 
country in December, three 
white soldiers from the 82nd 
Airborne Division in Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, have 
been accused of the wanton 
racial murder of a black couple 
as they walked down a street in 
the nearby town of Tbyetteville. 
Nazi and white-supremacist lit- 
erature were found in the quar- 
ters of one of those charged. 







“You’re not sure your 
health insurance will pay 
my bill, are you?” 
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To save money, a lot of people have 
bought budget health insurance schemes. 
Inevitably, this has meant compromising on 
the level of cover. Until new. Because 
Primecare, a new policy from Prime Health, 
actually provides comprehensive cover at a 
budget price. 

So, if you’re buying a policy, ask 
yourself: does it cover out-patient treat- 
ment, like specialist consultations? Does it 
give you immediate access to private 
treatment? Does it guarantee fuff payment 
of surgeons’ and anaesthetists’ fees? Will it 
pay for alternative medicine? 

Primecare gives you all this, and we’ll 
even give you an increasing scale of no- 
claims discounts up to 50%. 

In fact we believe Primecare offers you, 
tbe customer, the best deal on the market 

Why not switch immediately? You can 
be covered the moment yon contact 
our Customer Advisers. The number is 
0800 77 99 55. Gall now, because nothing 
is more important than your health. 

Prime Health 

A member of the Standard Life Group 
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Call Prime Health on 0800 77 99 55, or fill in the coupon. 



Title. 



PLEAS US BLOCK CAPITALS 

Surname 


First name. 


Date of birth L 


Address. 


Phene (inc. STD code) Day- 


Postcode 


Evening. 



Date of birth of tbe eldest person requiring cover I — i — t — i — ! — l — 1 

Cover required: Single [j Married □ Family [.1 Single parent family i I 

if you already have private medical insurance . — 

please state renewal date Lj — 1 — i — I — ' — 1 

Please post to (no stamp required) Prime Health Limited, FREEPOST, 
SK 3042 Stockport, Cheshire SK2 6Y6. mosooong 
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Who could fail to be impressed by that classic shape? The faultless 


construction? The imposing presence? 

Yes, the new Rover 600 could well be our finest piece of engineering to 
date. Inside, rich burr walnut panels together with chromed door handles, set 
a tone of understated elegance. Switching on the ignition wont break the spell. 


The hushed ambience was achieved with the help of an invention of 
ours called Holovision? It’s a fibre optic system that measures vibrations 
of all the moving parts. This helps us identify anything likely to cause a 
breach of the peace and either muffle it, or eliminate the noise altogether. 

The engine has “flat torque’.’ Which means it delivers a smooth surge of 
power that requires very little effort on your part. 

Motoring becomes a singularly serene pleasure. No matter if the Rover 
600 makes most destinations seem a let down by comparison. 


The main thing is that it’s always better to travel than arrive. 



600 


RELAX. 


For a test drive or more information, just call us on 0345 186 186. rover 
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CAR SHOWN IS A ROVER 6I8L £14.850. PRICE. 


CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. EXCLUDES £528 COST OF DELIVERY TO DEALER. NUMBER PLATES AND SIX MONTHS ROAD TAX. METALLIC PAINT IS AN EXTRA COST OPTION OF £395. SUB|ECT TO VEHICLE AVAILABILITY. 
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Major’s EU work-to-rule puts us all in peril 


T he Prime Minister's threat to dis- 
rupt the EU until Britain gets its 
way on beef exports is wholly 
wrong. The ban on British exports has 
nothing to do with (mark his phrase) 
the “important national interests” of 
this country. The British work-to-rule 
in Europe will do nothing to help our 
beef fanners and beef traders. The 
threatened go-slow has everything to 
do with Mr Major’s desperate need to 
appease the Euro-sceptic right wing, as 
much in the once-loyal columns ofthe 
Tory press, as in his own party. 

The Euro-sceptics have as much 
concern for British trade and for British 
fanners as football hooligans have for 
foothalL- their interest in this sorry affair 
is the political hooli gans ’ tribal instinct 
for a punch-up with Europe. Now they 
have been given their way and as a 
result our relations with our European 
partners are in the utmost peril. 

What exactly Mr Major intends to 

is unclear. At a minimum, be will try to 
make a nonsense of the EU summit in 
Florence in June. At a maximum, Bri tain 
may tiy to block all EU legislation, even 
where a majority vote is allowed by the 
treaties. Mr Major's phrase “important 
national interests” is the accepted trig- 
ger for the use of Europe’s ultimate 
deterrent, the Luxembourg Compro- 
mise, the politically accepted extra-legal 
bright of national veto. 

The last time Britain tried to use the 
veto to take legislation hostage was in 


1980. We were roundly rebuffed. Imag- 
ine the response of the Euro-hating 
tendency if the same thing happened 
in this hysterical climate? We could 
then be on course for an escalating de- 
pute. We could be facing the worst cri- 
sis with Europe since we joined the 
EEC 23years ago. 

The dispute desperately needs some 
proportion. Other European govern- 
ments may have failed to grasp how 
explosive the issue bad become in. 
Britain. But British politicians anri 
commentators have not grasped how 
difficult the Mad Cow issue has become 
for other Europeans. Hie continental 
beef market has been worse stricken by 
the BSE scare than the British market. 
Beef sales here are just 6 per cent down 
on last year. Sales of beef m France are 
down by 25 per cent; in Germany by 45 
per cent, in Spain by 40 per cent and in 
Italy by 60 per cent The Irish agricul- 
ture minister, Ivan Yates, spoke up in 
favour of Britain in Brussels yesterday, 
the only minister to do so. But he also 
warned that this was no longer a sci- 
entific matter but a question of con- 
sumer confidence. This country will 
only win back the confidence of Euro- 
pean governments if we win the confi- 
dence of European consumers. 

Consumers cannot be ordered to be 
confident. Even if their countries can 
be forced to import British beef, they 
c ann ot be forced to eat it TTiey remain 
deeply suspicious of our meat, however 
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irrationally (but who, after all the con- 
fusions of recent months, can say that 
it is irrational?). This is not one of those 
arcane EU arguments over levels of 
barley set-asides. In the eyes of Euro- 
pean consumers, it could be a matter 
of life and death. 

Given the British government’s mad 
cow record of muddle, half-truth, blus- 
ter and incompetence, (matched at 
times only by the press, it has to be 
admitted) it is remarkable that as 
many as seven EU countries supported 
Britain in the chief vets’ meeting in 
Brussels on Monday. When the issue 
comes to a special meeting of farm min- 


isters next month, Mr Major’s threats 
are more likely to damage our cause 
than win the day. 

The way forward is not to bully and 
threaten. It is to mount a gigantic mar- 
keting and public relations exercise for 
British beef. But first we need a cred- 
ible message to market. When Perrier 
water was found to have been conta- 
minated 10 years ago, the French com- 
pany took file drastic step of recalling 
and destroying every bottle in circula- 
tion, whether affected or not Within 
two years, Perrier bad returned to pre- 
scare levels of sales and respect 

We are not advocating the destruc- 


tion of all British bovines. But a much 
bigger effort is needed to convince the 
w odd that BSE is being rooted out of 
British herds. At the same time, an 
independent international scientific 
investigation should be sought by 
Britain - presided over by the World 
Health Organisation - to re-state the 
safety of our meat. 

So far the Government has 
announced a cull of all beef cattle aged 
over 30 months: the oldest animals in 
the business, those which have shown 
no signs of developing BSE, are to be 
incinerated. Meanwhile the calves from 
BSE-infected herds, which could be 
incubating the disease, are left in the 
food chain. A supplementary slaughter 
programme of first 40,000, and then 
80,000, of the cattle most “at-risk” has 
been offered by the Government to win 
support in Brussels. 

This is not enough. The Government 
must revert to its original plan to cull 
all beef herds where BSE outbreaks 
have occurred. British farms should be 
restocked from BSE-free herds abroad. 
Dairy herds could be exempt, so long 
as their calves are kept out ofthe food 
chain. The European Union should he 
prepared to put m hundreds of millions 
of pounds to help to compensate fann- 
ers for these extra losses. 

There are three lessons from this 
affair. None of them should be new to 
the Government The first is that con- 
sumer mar kets are sometimes irrational 


but that doesn’t mean they can be 
bucked. The second is that other coun- 
tries have national anxieties and national 
interests which they cannot easily be bul- 
lied into abandoning. The third is that 
confronted with such a crisis the indus- 
try and the country desperately needs 
leadership to implement a strategy to 
put the industry back on a firm footing. 
Such a strategy is clearly available. Ir is 
a pity the Government prefers to try to 
bully and bluster its way out of the cor- 
ner (h will fail) rather than adopt it. 

Soliciting some 

serious money 

T he legal firm of Chadboume and 
Park has done the case for a grad- 
uate tax, which we support, or repayable 
loans, as Labour proposed yesterday, no 
end of good, unwittingly of course. 

According to their recruitment 
advertisements, solicitors can earn 
£700,000 a year, on a par with the top 
City traders. And what do they have to 
do to earn all this dosb? Project 
finance. Exciting it isn't but it earns 
even more than Mrs T Blair takes 
home from working the employment 
tribunals circuit. And with a salary like 
that it would take just a week's work 
to repay what the average boozy stu- 
dent spends in a year. 


* LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 


Need for 
worldwide 
health care 


Sin Save the Children welcomes 
the report from the World Health 
Organisation (report, 20 May), 
warning of the resurgence of old 
diseases and the emergence of 
new ones. 

However, part of the problem is 
of our own making. The effective- 
ness of any treatment or preventa- 
tive measure is only as good as the 
system that exists to deliver it. In 
our report entitled Poor in Health, 
(produced in April this year) we 
highlighted that almost one sixth ‘ 
of the world’s population is ex- 
cluded from any effective health 
care due to a lack of money to 
“run the system”, and that the gap 
between rich and poor is widening 
in almost every country of the 
world. The rising problem of dis- 
eases such as cholera, diphtheria 
and TB in the former Soviet 
Union is a good example of the ef- 
fect of collapsing health and other 
welfare systems rather than the 
emergence of new disease strains. 

What is required is a complete 
revision of the way we share re- 
sources internationally, and a con- 
siderable increase in developmen- 
tal aid that serves the interests of 
communities in poorer countries 
by addressing their needs, with - 
them, rather than serving the po- 
litical and economic interests of 
Western donor governments. 

If we ignore the risks outlined in 
the WHO report, by falling to en- 
sure that global poverty is ad- 
dressed and that effective health 
care systems are available world- 
wide, we will eventually reap the re- 
wards of that failure in the world- 
wide epidemics of diseases which 
are already beginning to emerge. 

Dr PETER POORE 

Senior Health Adviser 
Save the Children Fund UK 
London SE5 


Sin The emergence of resistant 
bacteria has not been the onty 
hazard resulting from the inas- 
criminate use of antibiotics (re- 
al, port, 20 May). It has also con- 
tributed to a steady increase m all 
kinds of virus diseases, many of 
them life-threatening. 

Human bodies play host to - 
are symbiotic with - a wide variety 
of normally occurring bacteria 
which in their turn share then- 

micro-environment in our tissues 
with smaller organisms, namely 
viruses. Thus there is in the 

healthy individual an equilibrium 

between these assorted bugs in, 
for example, the human 
respiratory tract. 

When antibiotics are given, es- 
pecially “wide spectrum antibi- 
otics", many bacteria are kffled off 
leaving the viruses - which are not 
affected - to proliferate 
unchecked. Anti-viral agents are 
few and tend to be very tone. 

Dr HC GRANT 
London NW3 
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Lessons from 
Pope Gregory 

Sr. You report (“Anglican service 
hears Muslim preacher’s plea”, 20 
May) that a Muslim has preached 
in the chapel of Selwyo College, 
Cambridge, on the common 
ground between Muslims and 
Oiristians. This prompts me to 
acquaint your readers with a letter 
written in 1076 in the same spirit, 
by Pbpe Gregory VIL 1b a Muslim 
long in North Africa he wrote: 

Your people and ours cwt each other 
a debt of mntnal charily, beyond even 
the debt -we enve to all peoples, since 
both of us believe in sod worship the 
same God, albeit different ways. 

The king had shown tolerance 
and encouragement to his Christ- . 

and sent a candidate foroidStion. 
as their bishop, acts which, Gregory 
said, were cloudy divinely inspired. 

Alas, only 15 months earlier 
Gregory had felt compelled to 
write to the Christian Emperor in 
Germany with news of “unheard- 
of slaughter” of Christians in the 
Byzantine empire, slaughter 
which, the Pope feared, might an- 
nihilate Christendom altogether in 
those “overseas” parts. 

The facts were that in 1071 the 
Seljuk TUrks, relative newcomers 
to Islam, bad understood its mes- 
sage in more militant terms, and 
invaded and conquered most of 
Byzantium’s Asian “home coun- 
ties" (in what is now Tbikey). 
There was no assurance at all that 
Byzantium itself would hold out; 
So Gregory’s letter to the Goman 
emperor urged co-operaeon in a 
major military expedition to the 

^Domestic troubles held up the 


expedition for 20 years, but it 
resurfaced in 1095 as the first cru- 
sade. There seems to be a lesson 
in these events. 

ALEXANDER MURRAY 
! Tutor in Medieval History 
University College 
Oxford 

; Sin The first British Muslim to 
preach at an Anglican Service is cer- 
tainly not Akbar Ahmed of Sehvyn 
College. 

On 5 November 1995 Saba 
Risaluddin spoke at Evensong at 
Downing College, Cambridge. She 
is a founder-trustee of the Calamus 
Foundation, a registered UK char- 
ity dedicated to promoting a bal- 
anced image of Islam and to foster- 
ing undcrstWing between Muslims, 
Jews and Christians. 

BRUCE KINSEY 

Chaplain and Fellow 
Downing College 
Cambridge 

Standards in 
local government 

j Sir You falsely allege a dirty tricks 
campaign by me as Leader of Hacfc- 
ney Council (report, 17 May) which 
I find extremely surprising. The 
| chief executive never advised me that 
I Qoimrill nr I inHa jflbbdd was an in- 
■ appropriate candidate for mayor 
this year. That was my political 
> judgement based on all the infor- 
j mation available to me, including fhe 
telephone conversation 1 had with 
the chief executive on 3 May. 

A full and open debate on those 
j concerns would have taken place on 


7 May at the Hackney Labour Group 
annual meeting. But ft was boycotted 
by the very people alleging dirty tricks 
by me against their candidate. The 
democratic rights of Labour-elected 
councillors to decide who should 
hold civic office were denied by that 
group, currently being investigated 
by the Labour Party’s National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

1 am co nfid ent that no amount of 
misleading media coverage fed by 
those under investigation wiD detract 
the Labour Party from ensuring 
that the highest standards of probity 
and integrity are sustained in local 
government 
NICK TA1.XENTERE 
Leader of the Council 
London Borough of Hackney 
London E8 

Sustaining the 
Millennium 

Sin The present concept of a 
£400m Millennium Exhibition of 
UK goods to be co-fanded by gov- 
ernment and business (“An Exhi- 
bition of ourselves*', 17 May) ap- 
pears to be floundering. Perhaps a 
less ambitious exhibition of “Sus- 
tainable Futures” could be beld 
instead in temporary accommoda- 
tion in Hyde Park, the site of the 
1851 Great Exhibition. 

Industry, local authorities, gov- 
ernment departments, charities 
and individuals would be invited 
to submit ideas and concepts for 
sustainable futures. These might 
include electric cars, tele- working, 
recycling opportunities, plans for 
biodiversity, systems for low input 


fanning, sustainable development 
systems for Third World countries, 
policies for fuD employment that 
do not rely on economic growth, 
and so on. Since this exhibition 
could be staged for a fraction of 
the cost of the proposed Green- 
wich exhibition, 50 per cent fund- 
ing for worthwhile .projects could 
be provided. This funding could 
give marry “seed com” ideas the 
necessary impetus to be developed 
and give them the showcase that 
such an event would provide. 

A Sustainable Futures Exhibi- 
tion could act as a focus for sus- 
tainable world development, with 
John Major's commitment to the 
Rio Declaration being confirmed, 
and concern for our less successful 
Commonwealth countries firmly 

established. 

It could give British innovation 
and industry an incentive to look 
ahead and establish new products 
for the next millennium, when the 
world’s increasing population will 
have to tread more softly upon the 
earth. 

ROBERT PRINGLE 
Aberdeen 

Sir Perhaps we could consider a 
suggestion from the prescient sci- 
ence fiction writer, Arthur C 
Clarke, who first proposed the use 
of geo-stationery communications 
satellites. 

His novel 2061: Odyssey Three 
was published in 1987 and repre- 
sents the second sequel to 2001: A 
Space Odyssey. In an early chapter, 
he writes; “With the historic aboli- 
tion of long-distance charges on 
31 December 2000...” (he got the 
date right, too!) “...every tele- 


phone call became a local one, 
and the human race greeted the 
new millennium by transforming 
itself into one huge, gossiping 

famil y " 

This seems like a suitably noble 
enterprise; British Tfelecom, Mer- 
cury and others, please note. 

IAN QUAYLE 
Helensburgh, 

Strathclyde 

Sin One aspect of the approach- 
ing new mill ennium that has not 
been aired is the question of how 
dates in tire new era should be re- 
ferred to in speech. 

“TWo thousand and one” is 
long-winded enough, but it will get 
worse when we reach (say) 2027. 
What happened last time around? 
The Battle of Hastings was fought 
on that memorable date, “tea sa- 
ty-six’’. 

Should we not therefore speak 
of “twenty-oh-one”? Admittedly 
"twenty hundred” will initially 
sound rather strange. Perhaps the 
Millennium Commission can man- 
age to reach a decision on this one 
at least. 

JOHN SMUKTHWATTE 
Leeds 

Hidden 
entry fee 

Sin Congratulations must go to 
the head honchos of the Victoria 
and Albeit Museum for success- 
fully burying their greatest crime - 
the £5 entry fee - behind an archi- 
tectural fagade (“Fiver-a-head to 
visit ‘exploding* museum”, 18 
May). Well done JadsI 
FEARGHAL MCKAY 
Dublin 
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Overreaction to 
the Internet 

Sin In his comment on the trial of 
the murderers of Daniel Handley, 
David Aaronovilch suggests several 
steps that could be taken to protect 
our children (17 May). Among 
them is; “Gean up the Internet”. 

This is despite the fact that the 
murderers. Mores and Tyler, are a 
couple of life-long misfits who met 
while in prison for previous of- 
fences against children, where 
they fuelled one another’s de- 
praved fantasies. One of them is 
reported to be educationally sub- 
normal and it is highly unlikely 
that either of them knew bow to 
surf the Net or had access to it. 

Horrible though this case is, I 
am not aware of any suggestion 
that the Internet played a part in 
it, either by enabling the two to 
contact each other, or by stimulat- 
ing them with pornography. 

People like myself in universi- 
ties or industry whose work de- 
pends crucially upon the easy ac- 
cess to a wide group of colleagues 
at home and abroad that only the 
Internet can provide, are con- 
cerned that government overreac- 
tion can lead to severe restrictions 
for legitimate users of the Inter- 
net, as has already happened in 
France and Germany. 

This type of hysterical knee-jerk 
reaction is not a constructive con- 
tribution to public debate on the 
management of electronic com- 
munications. 

PETER MELLOR 
Centre for Software Reliability 
City University 
London EC1 


Cost of Railtrack 

Sin Sir George Young is wrong to 
claim that the Government has 
opened or reopened 220 railway 
stations since it came to power 
(report, 20 May). Most openings 
have resulted from local initiatives 
paid for by local government, a 
process that is now being under- 
mined by privatisation. 

Cam and Dursley station, on 
the main line between Bristol and 
Gloucester, was built in 1994, be- 
fore the split-up of British Rail, 
for approximately £500,000. A 
similar station ai Ash church nec- 
essarily involves Railtrack and the 
price has doubled to £lm. It was 
due to open last year but construc- 
tion has not yet begun. 

As local government funds are 
severely limited this hike in costs 
will mean fewer stations are built. 
DR CLTVE MOWFORTH 
Spokesman 

Coaley Junction Action Committee 
Dursley. Gloucestershire 


Memories of 1815 

Sir: I may be able to equal the Rev 
Christopher Martin’s story (letter, 
19 May). In 1956 1 accompanied 
my father, a solicitor, to see a 
client, Alexander While, in 
Win Chelsea. My father told me on 
the way there that the client was 
an elderly gentleman, then in his 
mid-eighties, whose father was 12 
when he was born, so that his fa- 
ther had been born in the opening 
years of the 19th century. 

1 asked Mr While what was the 
earliest recollection of his father, 
lb my astonishment Mr White 
proceeded to tell me how his fa- 
ther had described to him the 
homecoming of the soldiers after 
their victory at the Battle of Wa- 
terloo in 1815. 

DAVID ASHTON 
Sevenoaks, 

Kent 
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How long before Howard’s prisons burst? 

The pressure is increasing as more offenders are jailed and help fir prisoners and their families is cut 
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U p again, up it goes. Yes, yet causes have been exhausted. Charities, 
again this week the prison rightly, are unwilling to pick up a bill 
population has risen to record the Home Office has thrown down. 


T he eccentric author Alice 

Thomas Ellis was the only 
Roman Catholic invited 
by Radio 4's Today programme 
to comment yesterday on the 
appointment of the new Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool. Given the 
outrage this traditionalist writer 
has provoked with her rebarba- 
live criticisms of the previous 
incumbent, the late Derek VVor- 
lock (whom she dismissed as a 
disastrous progressive}, it was an 
uncharacteristic lapse of judge- 
ment to broadcast her views 
unchallenged. 

But it was an illuminating 
insight into the extent to which 
the media have fallen for the 
bogus notion that the Catholic 
Church here is riven by a civil 
war between conservatives and 
progressives. The appointment 
yesterday of Patrick Kelly. 
Bishop of Salford, to the Liv- 
erpool post reflects a different 
reality. 

Intriguingly, Dr Kelly had 
immediately been dubbed a 
“conservative” by the media. 
Presenters on Radio Mersey- 
side even began to ask whether 
the appointment was a rebuke 
by Rome. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Certainly the new arch- 
bishop is doc trin ally orthodox. 
But then so was Derek Wor- 
lock: you don’t get to be a 
Catholic bishop in the UK 
without playing by the rules. 
Certainly be is a traditionalist, 
but one who, in the words of a 
senior theologian, “believes in 
a living tradition which is in 
touch with the reality’ of the 
world around it”. 

Dr Kelly's Salford diocese 
has, under his tutelage, enthu- 
siastically embraced ecu- 
menism, inter-faith dialogue 
and new methods of religious 
education, all of which are 
anathema to Alice Thomas 
Ellis's incense and Latin 
brigade. It has also taken to the 
social justice agenda which the 
Pope insists is central to mod- 
ern Catholicism. In Salford 
Patrick Kelly’s public pro- 
nouncements have included 
denunciations of the impact on 
the poor of the Government’s 
confused handling of the econ- 
omy, of the privatisation of pris- 
ons, of the lack of progress in 
converting the aims industry to 
other uses, and of the neglect of 
the Third World m general elec- 
tion manifestos. 

He has been in charge of the 
English bishops’ foreign affairs 
policy. He also flew to Singa- 
pore to defend members of its 
Justice and Peace Commission 
against charges of subversion 
and to testify that their actions 


were in line with Catholic social 
tea chin g. He has protested per- 
sonally to the French ambas- 
sador over nuclear tests in the 
Pacific and has travelled widely 
in Latin America, to which he 
posted Salford diocesan priests. 

Yet no one has accused his 
social action of being politically 
rather than theologically 
grounded. A scholar who reads 
the New Testament in Greek, 
he is considered to be an able 
theologian. He taught dog- 
matic theology at the seminary 
at Oscott of which he was rec- 
tor and was secretary to the 
Bishops' Theology Conference. 

It is learning worn lightly. 
Warm, kindly, authentic, holy 
but down to earth are the epi- 
thets used of him. The files of 
the Catholic press are full of 
photographs of him with chil- 
dren, the handicapped and 
the elderly. He has a touch of 
the cheery chappie which Liv- 
erpool will love. His first Sal- 
ford diocesan year book pic- 
tured him on the cover not in 
episcopal regalia but in his 
shirtsleeves. He is an un stuffy 
man: at conferences be is 
unafraid to whisper questions 
to his neighbour. 

Generally less autocratic 
than Archbishop Wbriock, he is 
none the less his own man. He 
has shifted the traditional order 
of the sacraments for children , 
in Salford: confirmation comes : 
before confession and com- 
munion. He alters liturgy, 
sometimes significantly chang- 
ing it, as for the needs of hand- 
icapped children, sometimes 
singing the whole canon of the 
mass - In English, the fogeys 
will be sad to hear. He can also 
be firm on matters of doctrine. 
He sent a group of would-be 
Anglo-Catholic converts off ; 
with a flea in their ear, telling 
them there was more to Roman 
Catholicism than being anti- 
women priests. 

Many will try to read the 
runes in the Vatican's derision. 
Has the youthful Bishop Vin- 
cent Nichols been passed over? 
Or is he being kept to takeover 
from Basil Hume in Westmin- 
ster? Or will the Pope refuse the 
Cardinal’s oft-offered resigna- 
tion until after the mfllenmum? 
There are too many variables to 
predict But in one respect the 
message from Rome is clean 
“Carry on, you’re doing fine.” 
There is not much of a story in 
that of course. But then we can 
depend on Ms Thomas Ellis to 
supply one. 

The author writes a column for 
'The Tablet’, the leading Catholic 
journal. 
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V-/ population has risen to record 

S ts - 54 ,393 and still rising. Prison 
Us and many inside the Home 
Office look on aghast, watching 
Michael Howard blowing up this bal- 
loon and waiting to sec when it will 
finally burst in ms face. 

With each puff the inevitable crisis 
draws nearer. The extra 700 prisoners 
each month cost another £lm - and 
this is before Howard's new sentenc- 
ing policy takes effect, adding another 
30,000. At the same time 2,800 jobs in 
the prison service are being cut. Three 
hundred prison teachers have been 
sacked and education has been cut by 
80 per cent in some jails. Tough new 
security measures, rigorous searches, 
restrictions on visitors, a 40 per cent 
cut in home leave - puff, puff, puff. 
Everything that keeps prisons calm 
along with everything that might pre- 
vent reoffending is being blown away. 

Here is the latest puff on the 
Howard balloon: the Home Office has 
withdrawn the last grants from a host 
of prisoners' families organisations - 
local self-help groups that struggle to 
keep inmates in touch with their fam- 
ilies. They are not run by profession- 
als or by the usual volunteers but by 
tough and resolute prisoners’ wives 
who might have walked straight out of 
a Linda La Plante scripL 
One of the oldest the Prisoners' 
Wives and Families Society, is about 
to collapse after 20 years. Most of the 
others doubt they will still exist this 
time next year. The few charitable 
trusts that give to criminal justice 


causes have been exhausted. Charities, 
rightly, are unwilling to pick up a bill 
the Horae Office has thrown down. 

In a recent Home Office report, 
research showed that prisoners were 
six times more likely to offend again 
ou release if they had no family to 
return to. Esthers' determination to 
stay with their children is often their 
most solid reason for not risking going 
back inside. Boys cast out by parents 
have little hope of salvation. 

This sounds like boring common 
sense. It sounds like an observation 
you would expect from a government 
committed to family values -the heal- 
ing power of family proven beyond 
doubt The repentant rather returning 
to the bosom of his forgiving wife and 
children - a classic Victorian moral 
tableau. Plainly, though, the Home 
Secretary does not see it this way. 

Pauline Hoare, who started the 
Prisoners’ Wives and Families Society, 
talks of her own experience: “I lost my 
job as soon as they found out my hus- 
band was inside. Friends stop talking 
to you and even your family can turn 
against yoiL The diildren can turn dis- 
turbed, especially if their mother is 
getting no help and takes to tranquil- 
lisers. You don’t know where to turn 
and no one tells you anything. With no 
money, you don’t know how to visit a 
prison far away. Everything pushes you 
to abandon him.” Groups like hers nm 
hostels for famili es visiting from far 
away, they give welfare advice, run vis- 
itors centres at prisons and offer 
cheap minibuses to distant jails. 

It is surprising that so many women 
do manage to stand by their man in 



‘Everything pushes 
you to abandon your 
husband’ 


jail, against all the odds. These mutual 
self-help groups have kept many mar- 
riages going, but now most groups are 
on the veias of collapse. The Home 
Office funding was anyway pathetically 
small, usually around £10,000. 

“Now we get sod-aH from the Gov- 
ernment,” says one wife who works at 
Help and Advice Line for Offenders' 
Wives (Halow) in London. She adds 
wryly: “Wfe are not exactly people’s 
favourite charity.” They run minibuses 
for families who would never otherwise 
get from London to Long Lartin or 
Dartmoor, and they escort children to 
see mothers in jafl. Eigh t full-time vol- 
unteers - no one is paid - do all the 
work but now they can’t pay their 
phone bill and may soon have to dose. 
The sums of money are tiny - a Birm- 
ingham group oE Halow helped 14,000 
families last year on a budget of 
£55,000. They will shut down in 


December, now their Home Office 
funding has been withdrawn. 

The Prisons Minister, Ann Widde- 
combe, writing to a Labour MP, admits 
familial contact is often crucial to pris- 
oners’ rehabilitation, “redu cing the 
risk of reoffending”. All the same, she 
writes that there will be no “further 
assistance to family ties support groups 
known to be in crisis funding ... Con- 
straints on the Prison Service budget 
rule out the possibility of providing at 
present further assistance from central 


This is not a bleeding heart story 
about the rights of prisoners and their 
families. This is not about being soft 
on criminals. It is about the crime rate 
and how to reduce it. Most crime is 
committed by a small number of men 
who do it over and over a ga in. So the 
best hope of cutting crime is by mak- 
ing it as unlikely as possible that the 
same criminal will offend a^in. How? 
There is no great mystery about it. 
There is a fashion for assuming that 
nothing works: crime either burns 
itself out as people get older or else 
criminals are beyond redemption. 
This is expensive and unnecessary 
defeatism for there is plenty of 
research to tell us what works best - 
but all of it is being ignored by the 
Home Secretary. 

Keeping criminals bonded to their 
families is one proven way of increas- 
ing the chances of success. The low- 
est reoffending rales are among those 
who have been sentenced to the best 
run and most intensively educational 
community programmes. Keeping 
people at home with families in the 


real world and if posHc. m their job* 
is the best indicator that they will go 
straight. (It also costs one-twentieth 
the price of prison.) Once in prison 
effective education and training makes 
a crucial difference. So does the kind 
of tough psychology called “challeng- 
ing offending behaviour - teaching 
anger control and changing criminal 

attitudes. „ .. . 

Michael Howard ignores all the 
available facts. Instead he keeps on 
Wowing into his balloon. Instead he 
locks more men into cells together, 
hardened old lags check by jowl with 
Erst timers, with no treatment, no edu- 
cation, nothing to do all day except 
take drugs, fight and bully each other. 
Every opportunity to seize hold of 
them and change their lives i> dis- 
carded in a wanton destruction of tno 
hope of rehabilitation. 

One of the prisoners' wives says: 
“No one wants to know. Out of sight, 
out of mind. Tty raising money from 
the public for a cause like ours. Ji s 
hard. The Home Office seems n» 
think we should abandon our hus- 
bands and if we don’t, then we must 
be guilty as well.” 

No one in a responsible position is 
in the business of predicting riots - 
publicly. Howard’s new security 
regime has been good at preventing 
trouble in prisons in the past IS 
months. But whispering it quietly, 
insiders say it rakes only the slightest 
and most unpredictable spark. Prob- 
lems over prrson visits, for instance^ 
Who knows? Michael Howard is blow- 
ing hard and those watching fear a big 
bang before long 


Labour’s plan for higher education loans is not as equitable as a graduate tax, says Yvette Cooper 

Why students should pay fair 

L abour stuck its head 
above the higher 
education parapet 
yesterday - a brave 
thine for a political 


L abour stuck its head 
above the higher 
education parapet 
yesterday - a brave 
thing for a political 
party to do. Everyone from the 
vice chancellors to the National 
Union of Students, from parents 
to politicians, agrees that the 
current system of funding post- 
compulsory education is an 
abysmal mess: there isn't 
enough cash to fund expansion, 
incentives for teenagers to stay 
cm need to be improved, and the 
distribution of the taxpayers’ 
subsidy is completely unfair. 

But, up until now, politicians 
from the two main parties have 
prevaricated about advocating 
alternatives. After all, these are 
middle-class swing voters we 
are talking about No politician 
with a university in the con- 
stituency will be at ease pro- 
voking student ire. And parents 
are sensitive too: supporting a 
teenager through to graduation 
is extremely expensive thing. 

It is hardly surprising then 
that the Government arranged 
for Sir Ron Dealing's review of 
the funding of higher education 
to report after - not before - 
the general election. Given that 
David Blunkett could, like gov- 
ernment ministers, have kept 
mum on the issue until then, he 
should be congratulated for 
setting out Labour's stall now 
in a submission for the Dearing 
commission to consider. 

So far, David Blunkett 
accepts that the taxpayer 
should continue to fund higher 
education fees. But student 
maintenance is another matter 
entirely. In place of the existing 
mish-mash of parental contri- 
butions, means-tested grants 
and student loans, students 
would take out a new, 
improved, bigger-than-ever 
loan. It would be repaid over 20 
years - possibly through the 
National Insurance system. 
Mature students could, per- 
haps, save towards their main- 
tenance through Labour's indi- 
vidual learning accounts. Sir 
Ron is charged with making the 
system progressive - and in 
particular with ensuring that 
people on long courses, such as 
doctors, are not penalised. 

Whether or not students 
should pay interest on the loans 
remains for Sir Ron to resolve. 
Labour hopes private finance 
could be mobilised to finance 
the loans (despite the Govern- 
ment’s inability to get the pri- 
vate sector involved in the 



Students graduating at Warwick University: the next generation faces decades of repayments Jacky Chapman/ftmnat 


existing student loan scheme.) 

Of course. Labour has left 
much still to be considered, but 
its broad outlines represent a 
dramatic step in the right direc- 
tion. In an education system 
strapped for cash, politicians 
need to find new ways to fund 
the further expansion of uni- 
versities, and other investment 
in human capital. Getting the 
students themselves to con- 
tribute is as good a means as any 
- even if the returns may take 
many years to accrue. The party 
claims £Ibn could be liberated 
from paying student gran is. But 
students would need to be paid 
their loan up front. Savings in 
the short term would depend on 
whether or not the private sec- 
tor could be mobilised to 
finance the loans instead. 

Labour’s proposed reforms 
may encourage more teenagers 
to stay on: repaying a loan over 
20 years is less daunting than 
over five - as the current stu- 
dent loans system demands. 
And anything that shifts the 
burden of finance away from 
parental contributions towards 


students themselves is a good 
thing; no teenager’s decision 
should be affected by what 
their mum and dad can afford. 

There is a progressive princi- 
ple involved here, too. At the 
moment, the taxpayer invests 
most in educating those who will 
eventually become the highest 
earners, thanks to their qualifi- 
cations. True, society and the 


and hence improved future 
earnings, of her more academic 
peers. Arguably, a really radi- 
cal and progressive govern- 
ment would make students pay 
back some of their fees too, and 
use the money to expand voca- 
tional education instead. 

But the big problem with a 
crude loan arrangement is that 
everyone has to pay back the 


Students would know what the cash was 
spent on: they’d count the hangovers 


economy benefit from having 
large numbers of graduates, but 
individuals also benefit Gradu- 
ates earn considerably more 
than their unqualified peers. 
Financial advantages continue 
through their lives because 
employers tend to train and 
promote those who have already 
been privileged in education. 

It hardly seems fair that, 
today, a taxpaying, hard work- 
ing 1 8-year-old effectively sub- 
sidises the higher education, 


same amount, despite the fact 
that the personal financial return 
people gain from education 
varies dramatically. The teacher 
on £20^00 a year has to pay back 
the same amount as the invest- 
ment banker on £90,000. Sure, 
that teacher could pay the 
money back more slowly if she 
wanted too -but in the end she 
would still have contributed a 
much Larger proportion of her 
life-time ftammgs than her more 
highly paid con temporaries. 


There is an additional unfair- 
ness in all of this, namely that 
some of the most poorly paid 
graduates contribute most to 
the community, something the 
loan system does not take into 
account For example, the ben- 
efits to the rest of society from 
educating the teacher are far 
greater than from educating on 
the investment banker, yet the 
loan system would treat them in 
the same way. 

Labour is concerned about 
the fairness of the new funding 
arrangements that it has pro- 
posed and has asked Sir Ron 
Dearing to consider ways in 
which the repayments could 
be made progressive. One 
option might be to waive inter- 
est payments for the low paid. 
Alternatively the state could 
help pay back the loans of peo- 
ple going into key occupations 
that have a long training period 
such as doctors. Perhaps par- 
ents staying home bringing up 
children could also be excused 
some part of the repayment 

But all these arrangements 
seem unnecessarily compli- 


The Net must spread more widely to include the poor 
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T he Internet they say, is inher- 
ently democratic because it Is 
not controlled by anyone and is 
on offer to everyone. The reality, how- 
ever, is that as the world is reshaped 
by computers, whole countries, even 
continents, are being excluded “Open 
access" depends on your ability to pay 
and for the world’s poorest, that 
makes it far from accessible. The 
technology gap is so wide that half of 
humanity has never made a telephone 
call. If information technology is to 
have a liberation influence, it has to 
do more than be available - it has to 
be affordable. 

A recent UN survey concluded that 


more people need to be educated in the 
next 30 years than have been educated 
up to this point in histoiy. It is also the 
case that of 44 African countries, one- 
third cannot communicate with the 
WHO Centre in Brazzaville, Congo. 
The development of the Net and espe- 
cially the World Wide Web could mean 
that all the information available to us 
in the industrialised world could be 
accessible in the developing world. 

At this month's G7 conference in 
Johannesburg on information tech- 
nology and the developing world, 
South Africa’s deputy president, 
Thabo Mbeki, reminded us that there 
are more telephones in Manhattan 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Glenys Kinnock 


than in all of sub-Saharan Africa. New 
communication opportunities offer 
enormous potential. For instance, 
during the ebola virus outbreak, con- 
tact between the Zaireans seeking 
information of cases in the copper belt 
in Zambia was made possible by the 
Internet. The level of need can also be 
illustrated by the difficulties that are 
often encountered in getting infor- 
mation. An SOS from a doctor in 
Mozambique, asking advice following 


a cholera outbreak, did not get a 
response for eight months. 

Mufti-media software opens up new 
possibilities for people everywhere to 
connect with the information they 
need. Schools in rural areas of Africa 
could gain access to the resources of 
non-governmental and government 
agencies at a fraction ofthe cost of 
updating, publishing and distributing 
text-books. Schools could be used for 
adult education and be available as a 
resource for groups in the wider com- 
munity - for example, farmers want- 
ing to sell their produce to city firms. 
In short, the Internet is not a luxury 
but a requirement. 


The gap between information-rich 
and information-poor could widen still 
further the economic gulf. The G7 con- 
ference, with the full participation of 
the European Union, has been 
exploring how everyone can benefit 
from the possibilities that information, 
and the power it brines, can offer. The 
global information society could be one 
in which, for the first lime, wc include 
the developing world in the progress we 
are making. The super-highway should 
be open even to those people curreiv^y 
confined to dirt tracks. - 

The writer is a Labour member ofthe 
European Parliament. 
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cated when compared with a 
simple alternative that Labour 
seems keen to rule out. It would 
be fairer to have a graduate tax 
(those squeamish about the 
word “tax" could call it an 
income-contingent-education 
contribution). Paid also 
through the National Insur- 
ance system, perhaps also for 2tl 
years, this could be set at. say. 
1-2 per cent of earnings, and it 
would be no more complicated 
to administer than loans. 

This scheme would at least 
attempt to reflect the fact, albeit 
crudely, that graduates gain very 
different individual benefits * 
from third-level education.* 
People would pay money back 
in proportion to their earnings 
- investment bankers would pay 
more in total than teachers. 
And the children of rich parents 
who might otherwise have paid 
their loans off at once, would 
still have to contribute alongside 
those struggling to pay the whole 
bill themselves. 

It all sounds very fair, and 
relatively easy to administer. So 
why is no one talking about it? 
It’s easy to see why the politi- 
cians aren’t happy with the 
idea - it sounds too much like 
a tax. But no one else seems to 
be embracing it either. 

The hard truth is that in a cli- 
mate in which people distrust 
the ways politicians and gov- 
ernment bureaucrats spend 
their money, loan repayments 
appear to enjoy greater legiti- 
macy than a graduate lax. 
Rather than paying more into a 
nebulous graduate tax fond nut 
faceless Treasury officials, 
individuals would have to pay 
for their own consumption. Stu- 
dents would know exactly what 
the money was spent on, in feet 
they could count the hangovers. 
As a result, the theory goes, it 
would be easier for us to accept 
our obligations to pay the 
money back. Loans encourage 
the idea that we must take per- A 
sonai responsibility for investing 
in our own education. 

Evety party is now moving 
towards the notion that we 
each have an individual con- 
tract with the state, and away 
from the idea that we must con- 
tribute without question, 
according to our ability to pay. 

This is all very well. But it 
should not obscure the risks: 
under the loan system Labour 
advocates, fairness could be 
compromised. That is the price 
of giving the new arrangements 
legitimacy. 
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profile 


‘ His films are 
acclaimed around 

the world. So why 

do we find Mil® 

Leigh so hard 

to love? 


By Marianne Macdonald 


T here is an unforget- 
table scene in Mike 
Leigh's Life Is Sweet 
where Aubrey, a 
posturing and over- 
weight sous-chef, decides to 
open the Regret Rien restau- 
rant in an Enfield shopping 
parade. 

With great concentration, he 
decorates it with weird and witty 
items, lovingly concocts a menu 
of tripe souffle, king prawns 
with jam and grilled trotters on 
eggs<tver-easy, and throws open 
the doors. And when nobody 
comes in he destroys the place 
in a fit of self-pity which we 
know, even before he has fin- 
ished. be will regret 
Aubrey is almost certainly an 
indifferent cook and Kfike Leigh 
a film-maker of genius, but 
there are parallels between the 
creator and his victim. For the 
53-year-oki Leigh approaches 
his work with an intensity that 
can curdle into morbid destruc- 
tiveness if events do not go to his 
liking. The stubborn individual- 
ism that is the hallmark of his 
style has long denied him the 
kind of recognition he finally 
-won on Monday night, with the 
award of the prestigious Palme 
d’Or at Cannes. 

But his individuality is also 
the reason why he has achieved 
greatness in a way that most of 
his contemporaries have not 
Leigh has always been as 
unremitting in his rejection of 
conformity as in his determi- 
nation to direct films; usually 
not a good combination. 

School reports at Salford 
Grammar noted his offensive 
“individuality”: his headmaster 
summed up one term's work 
with the remark: “This is a 
sorry business." With just three 
O- levels Leigh went to RADA 
in the face of his father’s dis- 
dain for “the moonings of a 
stage-struck girlie". But there, 
too, teachers deplored his 
“impertinent" attitude; and he 
would go on to offend powers 
in theatre and television fcy 
cancelling commissioned pro- 
ductions because he had not 
been given enough rehearsal 
space, or (at the Royal Shake- 
speare Company) sole access to 
the actors’ time. 

But it would be unfair to 


b lam e Leigh's quirks entirety 
for his slow rise to fame. In the 
early days, his innovative tech- 
niques - initially working with- 
out a script, and shaping plot 
and dialogue through extended 
improvisation - confused the 
theatrical world. When his plays 
did have a script some people 
refused to believe it, assuming 
their inarticulate dialogue (not 
u nlik e Beckett’s, a seminal 
influence) was last-minute 
improvisation. Others took 
offence at Leigh's perceived 
condescension; those attacks 
on his work came to a climax 
when Leigh’s first popular suc- 
cess, Abigail’s Party ; was 
watched on BBC2 by 16 jmDian 
Viewers in 1977. . 

For those who have not seen 
it, Abigail’s Party follows an 
evening in a Romford front 
room- Beverty, a make-up artist, 
is hosting a party for four neigh- 
bours. "Bvo are taking refuge 


letters pages of the where 

readers argued over whether 
red wine should be chilled. 

Beaigdais in Romford hasn’t 
been the only only source of 
controversy w Leigh’s work. 
Like LS Lowry, another famous 
Salford son, Leigh’s canvas is 
the working class, and his loca- 
tions are theirs: bedsits, coun- 
cil estates, pubs, caravans, shoe 
shops. Me transmutes domestic 
d rama intopainiul tragedy and 
grotesque farce. 

But the corollary is that mid- 
dle-class commentators, critics 
and film-makers often do not 
know what to make of Leigh. 
These critics found it at worst 
disturbing and at least politically 
incorrect to enjoy watching his 
portrayal of hell in the suburbs. 
And although (thank heavens!) 
they could not be accused of the 
lower-middle-class lapses of his 
characters, was there not some 
reproof aimed at them? 


The 

. hallmark has long denied him the 
recognition he finally won at Cannes 


daughter, Abigail, over the 
road. Beverly is deeply sad, like 
most of Leigh's characters, but 
hides her desperation under 
chirpy chaL At one point she is 
presented with a bottle of wine . 
and She unwraps it “Oh fovety! 
4 Cbs Laurence likes a drop of 
wme, actually. Oh it’s beaujo- 
lafa- Fantastic! Won't be a sec, 
I'll just pop it in The fridge." 

It was this social solecism 
which fired the row over Leigh's 
disdain, not helped by the fact 
that Beverty’s chat, later repli- 
cated by the same -actress and 
Leigh’s wife, Alison Steadman, 
in Ufe Is Sweet, was studded with 
words such as Tittle” 


cosy 

(Tone, d’you fancy a little 
dance?" “Now, can you take a 
little bftoferitkasm?*). The late 
Dooms Potter led the attack, 
condemning the play as “a pro- 
longed jeer, twitching with gen- 
uine hatred, about the dreadful 
suburban tastes of the dreadful 
lower middle classes”. For a 
time, the issue dominated the 


Their difficulty was exacer- 
bated by the super-realism of 
both dialogue and sets (Leigh 
urges actors to have real-life sex 
if a scene (falls for it and makes 
a habit of sub-letting council 
houses from their owners). Ihct 
and fiction blurred m an 
uncomfortable way; rarely 
before had audiences been 
treated to such intimate atroc- 
ities of everyday life - death 
and destruction mixed up with 
cocktail on leatherette 

sofas, mterfermg relatives and 
angry, violent sex. 

What Leigh has done is to 
take the traditional subject mat- 
ter of women writers and direc- 
tors and scrutinise it with a typ- 
ically masculine objectivity. Hus 
observations of lovers and fam- 
ilies tallies in many ways with 
that of Jane Austen or Virginia 
Woolf. But watching the anor- 
exic Nicola in Ufe is Sweet snear 
her gaunt boefywith Nutella, or 
Jeremy and Sophie copulating in 
Naked, we witnessing a more 
pitiless creative band at work. 


Timothy Spall, who played 
Aubrey in Ufe Is Sweet, has this 
to say about Leigh’s talent: “His 
area is the gloiy of everyday 
nothingness which he elevates 
to great drama. The min arise of 
people’s lives becomes of the 
utmost importance. And the 
people of his films are never 
seen anywhere else, except 
when they are destroyed in the 
tabloid newspapers or in patro- 
nising documentaries." 

Leigh’s lethal curiosity about 
character appears to have been 
evident from an early age. Ini- 
tially it was fostered by visits to 
his paternal grandfather’s busi- 
ness, where Mayer Lieber- 
mann, a Russian emigrS, 
touched up and hand painted 
photographs. As a child Leigh .. 

dravrag^cartoons. Hfa obs^^j. 
sion was film and he recalls nos- ' 
tagicalty his visits to the rine- 
mas of jSalford: the Rialto; the .. 
Devonshire, 'ihe Green Bank, . 

not smootfii* has had its fair 
share of failure. He went into 
acting after RADA because he 
thought it would be easier to 
make bis mark there - but with 
little success. In 1966 he audi- 
tioned for Gillian Diamond, 
casting director of the RSC 
“Veiy wooden,” she' wrote. 
“Does not realty think what he 
is saying when acting. Realty 
wants to direct." 

As it happened, he landed 
the job of assistant director at 
the company shortly afterwards. 
He had toped to go on to get 
the jwA^organismg Theatre- 
goround, the RSC's tonring 
wing, but instead his contract 
was terminated. Tfeny Hands, 
then joint artistic director with 
Trevor Nunn, recently admitted 
regretfully that the RSC was 
guilty of failing to spot “this new 
Ben Jonson" in the making. 

But oue door doses, another 
opens. Leigh went on to direct 
The Honest Whore at E15 Act- 
ing School, and met his future 
wife, Ms Steadman. They 
recently separated, but that 
meeting led to 20 years of mar- 
riage and collaboration includ- 
ing Steadman’s famous rendi- 
tion of Beverly. 

In 1969, Leigh was offered the 



job of directing Brecht’s Galileo 
in, of all places, Bermuda. He 
agreed against his better judge- 
ment and it wenthorribly wrong 
Leigh walked ; off the set “I 
thought this is Sbpid. ft waslhe 
worst production of anything 
ever," he recalled. T decided this 
was it I was never ever going to 
duett anything again except my 
own work." 

By then Leigh had perfected 
his technique of rehearsed im- 
provisation, and he kept to his 
word. With the play Bleak Mo- 
ments, and its subsequent fibs 
backed by Albeit Finney in 1970, 
Leigh was on the way. Nuts In 
May, about a vegetarian couple 
firwn Croydon on a camping trip, 
andAbigail's Party followed, but 
for a director with such integrity 
life would never be entirely 
smooth. In 1979 Leigh cancelled 
an RSC play tentatively named 
Ice-cream after 10 weeks of 
rehearsal because he was not 
given unlimited access to the 
actors. He has not worked for 
the company again, but Michael 
Goveney, author of Leigh's biog- 
raphy, argues this is not just 
because he failed to deliver. 

“The outsiderism of Leigh’s 


main characters all reflect an 
alienated aspect of Leigh's sta- 
tus in the British cultural estab- 
lishment," he says. “He has 
had to knock on doors, write 
grovelling letters, fill the gap in 
somebody’s schedule at the last 
minute, apply for financial pit- 
tances, endure endless humili- 
ation and rejection." 

Leigh resents never having 
been asked to work at the 
National Theatre, Goveney says, 
or to create a major piece for the 
Royal Court’s main stage. “He 


has some reason to suppose that 
cowardice and personal envy 
are at the root of that impasse; 
why else would every writer and 
director of national consequence 
have been commissioned and 
performed, but him? The system 
is amply unprepared to accom- 
modate him." 

But equally, it must be 
argued, Leigh is unprepared to 
accommodate the system. And 
perhaps, at last, that does not 
matter. Leigh is now the holder 
of the Palme d’Or. the OBE, 


and the Cannes best director 
award. Jt has been a hard strug- 
gle but who knows? Perhaps tius 
extraordinary director whose 
work sums up so many of the 
contradictions of British society 
has at last reached the stage 
where his refusal to compro- 
mise will be recognised as a 
blessing. 

Michael Coveney’s biography 
’The World According to Mike 
Leigh’ is published fa- Harpcr- 
CoTlins. price £18.00. 


Motorway knights in shining armour 


W 


’ ell, today again 
we have in the 
, . studio Profes- 
Roland Bumper, who 
ws more than any living 
■son about road rage. 
“Now, Professor Bumper, 
at is it about cars that 
kes people rage so much 

ire than in other vehicles? 

ter all, air passengers get 
jjected to many more 
ays and disturbances than 
torists, but air passengers 
i*i start thumping each 

ier or, indeed, the airport 
horities." 

Well, of course, that is 
e, but there are some very 
>d reasons for that One is 
t a motorist is a driver and 
airline traveller is a pas- 
iger, so you are not com- 
ing like with like. Possen- 
s never get road rage, 
v the drivers.” 

Do airline pilots get ... air 

Yes. Especially when 
lied landing rights, or a 
e-off slot, or when 
it her aeroplane nearly hits 
m in mid-air.” 

But airline pilots doni 

out and hit each other, do 

If they could, they prob- 
v would. But whoever 


designed planes was very 
clever, because they go past 
each other so fast that there 
is never time to get out and 
indulge in air rage. And 
when a pilot is on the 
ground, there is no point in 
getting cross at delays, 
because after all they are on 
overtime ...” 

“So it is only drivers who 
get enraged?” 

“Yes." 

“And only drivers of cars?” 

-Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because only drivers of 
cars are encased in small 
movable boxes which they 
feel protective of, and which 
give them a feeling of power. 
And this applies only to own- 
ers of cars. Drivers of stolen 
cars never get road rage.” 
“How do you know?” 
“They can’t afford to. In 
fact, they tend to get the 
opposite. What do you call 
the emotion attached to dri- 
ving a stolen car? Joy! Joy- 
riding! What do legitimate 
drivers get? Road rage. If 
we are to believe the emo- 
tions, stealing cars is better 
for you than owning them. 
Stealing them gives you joy 
and owning them gives you 
rage ... " 



Miles Kington 


“Isn’t that rather an 

immoral message?" 

“Yes. But perhaps cars are 
rather immoral tilings, a 
symbol of our immoral age." 

“Are you saying that road 
rage is a completely modern 
phenomenon?” 

“Not at alL As the profes- 
sor of Automobile Behav- 
iour Studies at Milton 
Keynes, I have, of course, 
made a study of the history of 
road rage and have found 
that whenever man has been 
encased in a small box that 
he owned and was sur- 
rounded by other men in 
small boxes which they 
owned, then there has been 
road rage.” 

Tm not sure what you 
mean by ..." 

“Well, there was much 
road rage in the sedan chair 
trade - it was quite common 


for sedan chair earners to 
engage in fisticuffs with each 
other - and we learn from 
Welsh sources that there 
were many cases of coracle 
rage, because coracles were 
as small as sedan chairs, or 
indeed Volkswagen Beetles, 
but to find really authentic, 
really convincing road rage in 
history we have to go back to 
medieval times." 

“Road rage? In medieval 
times?" 

“Sure." 

“But there were no vehi- 
cles comparable to modem 
cars in medieval times!” 

“Ah! Not so fast! What is 
a modem car, after all? Just 
a casing of metal to protect 
you ...” 

“A suit of armour ... ?" 

“Exactlyl The medieval 
knight was the nearest the 
ancient world ever got to the 
modem saloon car driver. 

“Both were just a bunch of 
prejudices driving around in 
a suit of metal. Whenever 
one medieval knight got near 
another medieval knight, it 
was road rage at first sight 
and they tried to kill each 
other immediately." 

“Good heavens. Yon mean 
-jousting?" 

“Exactly. Jousting is road 


rage raised to the level of so- 
called chivalry." 

“Good heavens.” 

“Exactly." 

“But just a minute - if you 
say that road rage comes 
from being cooped up in a 
metal box ..." 

“Yes?" 

“What about the drivers of 
cars? You know, like 
head coupds? Sports 
cars? Old antique cars with 
no roof, only a rakish driver 
and a dishy passenger? Are 
they exempt from road 
rage?” 

"Certainty. Nobody ever 
beard of a man driving an 
open sports car losing his 
temper. And don’t forget 
that raring cars are also open 
cars. A Formula One car fa 
open to the sky. Racing dri- 
vers, who are supposedly 
subject to the greatest stress 
of all drivers, never get road 
rage - they never get out and 
thump each other!” 

Would you like to hire Profes- 
sor Roland Bumper to talk to 
your group about road rage? 
.4s soon as possible? Like, 
now? Because we can \ tget rid 
of him! And if he doesn’t go 
soon, we’re going to attack 
him physically! 



JERSEY ROYAL NEW 


With thdr thin string 

and delicate flavour 
Jersey Royals are the 
finest new potatoes you could ever 
taste. From the fast time they 
were grown on the sun-wanned 
island of Jersey, they’re been 
relished far a flavour that’s 
unique. Jersey Royals are in the 


POTATOES 

shops for just a few short weeks 
each year Enjoy them while 
you can. 

Bur Gttie and often. Jersey Borah 
are best at their freshest - that 's 
■wh) ae rush in nor supplies each 


day. No need toped, just 
wash, or rvb off the skins 

if you prefer. Simply 
place in boiling salted water and 
simmer with a sprig of mint for 
12-15 minutes or uadi lender. 
Seme hot with a knob of butter, 
or cold with spring salads. 
Delirious! 


JERSEY PRODUCE *' 

RECIPES FROM ANTON 
MOSMANN 

Merer Chef Anton Mwarngmi loves v " ' 

Jersey Royals and senes them in all 
kinds of ways. Many of his lalesi ideas 
lor Jersey produce are in our frre 28 
page booklet 5exl a stamped 
addressed envelope for your copy Inlay. 


PoA now to: Jersey Produce, PO 
Please enter me for the holiday draw. 

Name 


MjjW a luxury holiday in jersey 

Simply compltHr the roupud hdow to enter a bee 
prire draw. lake plaee at the end of July, for an 
holiday for two in Jersey. You and your partner 
will fly lo Jersey fnan your local airport, then stay Tor a week 
on hall board al the luxurious lieachfront Hotel LTlnrizoo, 
overlooking St Brdade’ » Ray. Spacious and comfortable, this 
four star hotel is renowned for its excellent cuisine reflecting 
french and Enfjreh influences. No purchase necessary. 

. -H 

Box 217, London NIO IQS 



Address. 
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fPRODUCB* 


. Postcode 


Fop yonr FREE recipe booklet, p itot codow a stamped, wB-nddrraed envelope, DO x S20mm (4Vx 8SQ. 
If you do nor ward lo nvcdvo other offer* which »e feel may be of intern! lo you, pWane Uck In* Q ^ ^ 
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Rob Hall 


The Now Zealand mountaineer 
Rnh Hall made his Iasi radio call 
from near (he summit of Ever- 
est on the evening on 1 1 May. 
Crippled by frostbite, running 
out ol oxygen and stranded 
without food, fluid or shelter, he 
is presumed to have died that 
night or the next dav. The fact 
that he died whilst trying to save 
an exhausted client confirmed 
his status as the world's most re- 
spected leader of commercial 
Himalayan expeditions. 

He was bom in Christchurch 
in 1961. the last of nine children 
in a Roman Catholic family of 
modest means. Perhaps be- 
cause of that background. 

initiative, enterprise and self- 
reliance characterised his life 
from an early age. living close 
to the Southern Alps, he dis- 
covered mountaineering large- 
ly through his own efforts, 
quickly developing the re- 
silience typical of New Zeal- 
and's finest climbers. Leaving 
school at 14. he approached 
Alpsports with a selection of his 
own prototypes for rucksacks, 
tents and outdoor clothing. The 
company signed him on as de- 
signer and by the age of 17 he 
was in charge of a large team of 
seamstresses. 

Meanwhile. Hall was also 
honing his climbing skills and in 
I9S0. still only 19, he reached 
his first Himalayan summit, the 
6.S56-meire Ama Dablam in 
Sola Khurabu - the Sherpa re- 
gion of Nepal where he would 
later become so well known and 
liked. The following year he 
climbed another Himalayan 
peak, Numbur (6,954 metres), 
but it was at home, in the New 
Zealand Alps, that he really 
caused a stir, making the first 
winter ascent, with Steve Lassit- 
er. of the Caroline Pace of Mt 
Cook The altitude here is not 
extreme, but the scale is vast. It 
took the pair just eight and a 
half hours to climb this one-and- 
a- half-mile-high face, which 
had taken most previous parties 
about 22 hours in summer. 

For three years Hall com- 
bined his gear-manufacturing 
work with summer seasons as a 

S tride and rescue team leader 
or the New Zealand Antarctic 
Research Programme. Then in 
19S7 he returned to the Hi- 
malaya, intent on climbing 
some of the very highest peaks. 
There were several attempts - 
on Annapurna. K2 and Everest, 
mainly with his older climbing 
partner, Gary Ball - before the 
two of them finally achieved suc- 


cess on Everest in 1990. They 
reached the summit with Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary’s son Peter, 
broadcasting on the radio, di- 
reci from the lop of the world 
to every home in New Zealand. 

Capitalising on this hard- 
earned fame. Hall and Ball 
immediately pul their entre- 
preneurial skills into raising 
sponsorship for a global tour to 
complete all the world's seven 
highest continental summits in 
just seven months. They suc- 
ceeded and became household 
names in New Zealand, to the 
extent that they featured, for ex- 
ample, on cereal packet games. 
Their venture also made a prof- 
it (an outcome most climbers 
dream about but very rarely 
achieve), which they used to set 
up an international mountain 
guiding business. Adventure 
Consultants. 

The very name sounds a con- 
tradiction in terms, and to many 
amateur expeditioners the 
whole concept of instant, mar- 
ketable adventure was anathe- 
ma. but for Hall such purist 
doubts smacked of Elitism: the 
mountains were for everyone 
and if clients wanted to pay for 
expert leadership, he would 
provide il, complementing 
Ball's PR skills with his own in- 
tuitive business flair. The com- 
pany quickly built up a base of 
loyal clients! with a remarkable 
success rate on the world's 
most prestigious peaks, partic- 
ularly Everest. Hail also used 
the logistics base and the accli- 
matisation from commercial 
trips to support his own ambi- 
tions: in one 14-month period 
he reached the summits of five 
of the world's six highest peals, 
concluding with Makalu (8,463 
metres) in October 1995. Af- 
terwards he wrote, “Fortune 
had smiled on me. I gazed 
across to Everest where we 
had stood on the south su mmi t 
just 1 1 days before. What a fan- 
tastic planet we live on and how 
privileged I am to journey 
across its mountains.” 

These words suggest that, 
for all the commercial hard- 
headedness, he had not lost a 
sense of wonder. Nor was he de- 
luded about the risks of high al- 
titude, particularly after Gary 
Bail died of pulmonary oedema 
on Dhauligiri in 1993. The 
tragedy probably influenced his 
decision to use supplementary 
oxygen on the highest peaks. 
Like all the best mountaineers, 
he knew when to retreat, and he 
only succeeded on the notori- 


ously risky summit of K2 on his 
fourth aticrapL With clients he 
was rigorous about timing, 
hence the decision to turn back 
from the South Summit of 
Everest in 1995. On that occa- 
sion. despite the good weather 
and the pleas of clients, he in- 
sisted that it was too late in the 
day to continue safely; he also 
felt compelled to help the 
French climber, Chantai 
Mauduit, who was suffering 
from cerebral oedema, even 
though he was not directly 

responsible for her. 

As one observer noted of this 
year's 11 different expeditions 
on the Nepalese side of Ever- 
est, it was to Rob Hall that 
everyone looked for leader- 
ship. Likewise, back in 1987, 
when a Polish climber was 
stranded high on the Tibetan 
side of Everest after an 
avalanche accident, it was Hall 
and Ball who took the initiative 
to hire a truck in Kathmandu, 
dirve right over the Himalaya 
into Tibet and rescue the Pole. 
In the words of an old colleague, 
Nick Banks. “Rob was never 
fazed by obstructive bureau- 
cracy. He always saw the sim- 
ple solution to a problem and 
targeted the right person to cut 
through all the red tape.” 

Last week colleagues and 
competitors were all acknowl- 
edging the meticulous profes- 
sionalism of Hail’s outfit. 
Contrary to popular miscon- 
ception, his “guided" expedi- 
tions were far more 
competently run than many a 
traditional amateur venture 
and his clients were not neces- 
sarily tycoons with more mon- 
ey than sense. Douglas Lanson, 
whose life Hall tried to save last 
week, was an American Post Of- 
fice clerk, with 22 yean' climb- 
ing experience, who had 
mortgaged himself up to the hilt 
to pay for his Everest dream. 
The tragedy was that he died 
achieving that dream. We shall 
probably never know exactly 
bow he came to be on the sum- 
mit so late, only starting to de- 
scend at about 3 m the 
afternoon. Perhaps Hall for 
once allowed a client's ambition 
to override his own judgement, 
but that remains conjecture. 

Whatever the reason, once it 
became apparent that Lanson 
was deteriorating fast in the af- 
ternoon blizzard. Hall decided 
honourably th at be must stay 
with his dienL Even when a col- 
league pleaded with him on the 
radio to abandon a hopeless 



case. Hall insisted on remain- 
ing with the stricken man, 
knowing that at nearly 2 9,000 
feet neither of them could sur- 
vive long. Lanson died that 
night The following evening, on 
1 1 May, too weak and frostbit- 
ten to move. Hall spoke for the 
last time on the radio to his wife 
Jan Arnold in New Zealand. 


She was seven months pregnant 
with his child. The poignancy of 
that farewell was almost un- 
bearable, but there is some 
consolation in knowing that 
Jan Arnold had herself c limb ed 
Everest with Hall in 1993. She 
had shared his dreams and she 
understood the risks. And she 
knew that, in a situation where 


“Every man for himself” is the 
norm, her husband had died 
dying to save another life. 

Stephen Venables 

Robert Edwin HaB, mountaineer 
and guide. : bom Christchurch, 
New Zealand 14 January 1961; 
married Jan Arnold ; died Mt 
Everest, Nepal c 11 May 1996. 


Mr Sebastian * 


Mr Sfb ggTian was one of the 
founding fathers of the body- 
piercing trade and a renowned 
practitioner in the tattoo worid- 

He was bom Alan Overstay in 
1933 to an artistically talented 
family in Liverpool, where his 
father was a senior partner in 
an insurance brokers. It was not 
until he moved to London that 
he gained his first tattoos, from 
George Birchett of Wuerioo 
Road. However it was his time 

as an overseer on a sugar plan- 
tation in British Guiana that 
started his passion for piercing. 
Fascinated by the gold rings that 
glittered in the nipples of field 
ha n d s , he made persistent en- 
quiries which were eventually 
rewarded with an exciting mid- 
night visit to the local piercer. 

On his return to England, Na- 
tional Service beckoned, during 
which Oversby’s love of for- 
mality and uniforms became 
highly developed. 

Most tattooists take on a 
working name, and he adopted 
the professional title Mr Se- 
bastian (drawing on the story of 
St Sebastian, who died pierced 
with arrows). In 1976, in search 
of an education in tattooing, he 
left a secure career, as an art 
teacher in the Midlands, in or- 
der to travel across the United 
States, working with, among 
others, the famous US tattoo 
artist “Sailor Sid”, and spend- 
ing time in Los Angeles, where 
many tattooing pioneers learnt 
their craft. 

The help of the millionaire 
businessman Doug Malloy 
brought Mr Sebastian into con- 
tact with Jim 'Ward, one of the 
early developers of body pierc- 
ing, now of the US firm Gaunt- 
let Piercing Inc. Together, they 
carried out early piercing ex- 
periments, often on the kitchen 
table. Jim Wfard went on to de- 
velop Gauntlet into a success- 
ful international company, 
while Mr Sebastian chose a 
more personal and intimate 
form of working - in some 
ways this reflected their differ- 
ent cultures. Mr Sebastian re- 
turned to London and set up his 
studio first in south London, 
then moving to various sites 
around the capital, including at 
one stage a Kensington cinema. 

If a piercing site on the body 
was unfamiliar, Mr Sebastian 
would practise upon himself un- 
til sure of the correct siting or 
alignment His concern for 
clients was paramount and he 
viewed the very rapid and some- 
times fll-infonned expansion 
of the piercing trade with a 
strong sense of unease. 



Mr Sebastian: body piercing 


Ai the start of his career the 
then conservative tattoo world 
viewed bis activities with much 
suspicion and a little contempt. 
The world-class quality of fine- 
line tattoo work by his studio 
and the international boom in 
piercing as a secondary activi- 
ty in many tattoo businesses 
these days vindicated him. 

Although the homo-erotic 
quality of some of his tattoo 
work was much admired, the 
clients his practice attracted 
ranged widely, across all strata 
of society. Fruslraiingly he was 
also famous for his discretion. 

When he chose, Mr Sebast- 
ian could be very charming in- 
deed, as his many clients and 
friends could testify, and the 
memorably persuasive and 
honeyed tones of his voice ap- 
peared on records, videos and . 
as voice-overs for films. 

He had a great fondness for 
West End musical theatre, and 
spent many weekends caring for 
the garden be created with his 
partner of 37 years, Noel 
Arnold. The natural reticence 
of Mr Sebastian, a gentleman in 
the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, had been strengthened by 
the difficulties of life before the 
1957 Wolfenden Report took 
steps towards the legalisation of 
homosexuality and the un- 
looked-for notoriety of the 1990 
Operation Spanner show trial 
for which be was investigated by 
Scotland Yard. Consequently 
the final years of his practice 
were even more reclusive than 
before. Unwilling to appear on 
talk shows, he maintained his 
mystique, and was barely known 
by the media. He leaves two ap- 
prentices, Mr Ronald in Amster- 
dam and Mr Simon in London. 

Simon Fraser 


Anthony Alan Ovenby (Mr Se- 
bastian'), tattoo artist and body 
piercer bom Liverpool 20 Feb- 
ruary 1933; died London 8 Mav 
1996. 


Willis Conover 


Irving Rose 


For lens of millions of short- 
wave radio listeners around the 
world, the best-known voice in 
the English language was nei- 
ther that of an actor or a politi- 
cian. but the slow, deep tones 
of the Voice of America’s jazz 
broadcaster and musicologist 
Willis Conover. 

From 1955 until a few weeks 
ago. Conover's Music US - 1 Jazz 
Hotirvrjs a highlight of the Eng- 
lish-language programming on 
the United Slates' government- 
funded radio station. Conover's 
broadcasts alt net ed a particu- 
lar following in the Soviet bloc, 
where there hod long been an 
interest in jazz. Beyond this he 
won a whole generation of new 
listeners, who tuned in despite 
official attempts in jam the sig- 
nal. The cracklv tapes of his 
programmes on the great jazz 
musicians became prized, if po- 
liiknlly dangerous, possessions. 

From his first visit in Poland 
in 1959. US government officials 
were consistently astonished 
by the ecstatic welcome he n*- 
cehed in the eastern Mix:. A sur- 
vey in the 197lfc found that, after 
Richard Nixon. Conover was 



Conover: freedom through jazz 


the best- known American in the 
Soviet Union. The US Cultur- 
al Affairs Attache in Moscow 
during the Khrushchev years 
noted that young Russians 
not only listened to Conover, 
they also spoke English in an 
imitation of him. 

Even at the height of the 
Cold War Conover resisted all 
attempts Lo politicise his pro- 
gramme. He claimed that the 
music alone carried America's 
message lo the world. In Jazz 
Forum in 1988 he wrote: 


Jazz is a classical parallel to out 
American political and social system. 
We agree in advance on the laws and 
customs we abide by and, having 
reached agreement, we are free to do 
whatever we wish within these con- 
straints. It's the same with jazz. The 
musicians agree the key. the har- 
monic changes, the tempo and the 
duration ol the piece, within those 
guidelines, they arc tree lo play 
what they warn. And when people in 
other countries hear that quality in 
the music, it stimulates a need for the 
some freedom in the conduct of their 
lives. 

Conover also expressed the 
hope that jazz, being a product 
of a mix of ethnic groups, tra- 
ditions and experiences, might 
show the United States as a 
melting-pot of opportunity. He 
knew from his tangles with seg- 
regation laws during his earli- 
er career as a jazz promoter that 
the African-American exponents 
of jazz whom he managed faced 
all manner of obstacles. In an 
era of monumental prejudice, 
he believed that black Ameri- 
can voices and music bad some- 
thing lo say to the world and 
belonged on the Vbiee of Amer- 
ica. Conover was no less eager 
to help those struggling to play 


jazz elsewhere in the world. He 
assisted the career of the Pol- 
ish pianist Adam Makowfcz, and 
in the 1970s he arranged for the 
broadcast of King Kong, a black 
South African jazz opera about 
segregation, and interviewed 
its star, Miriam Makeba. 

Conover had little time for his 
critics, whether Congressmen 
who felt that broadcasting jazz 
debased world opinion of 
American culture or those who. 
like the pbone-in host Larry 
King, accused him of being a 
propagandist When a caller to 
King’s programme took up this 
theme and asked Conover how 
he felt about broadcasting for 
a “ClA-dominatcd propaganda 
agency", he replied with a lim- 
erick entitled “Mancochists”: 

Though they claim they're exceed- 
ingly triste. 

At the way that our streets are 
policed. 

And they're somewhat abrupt. 

Since they feel we’re corrupt - 
Still, they seldom defect to the East. 

In order lo protect his polit- 
ical neutrality, Conover declin- 
ed a permanent contract with 
the VOA, and hence had no US 


government pension. His per- 
sonal life was turbulent, with five 
marriages ending in divorce, in- 
cluding his last to an ex-listen- 
er from China. Throughout his 
battle with cancer he continued 
to broadcast his beloved jazz. 
Yet, despite a Presidential ci- 
tation in 1983 and numerous ho- 
nours from the world of jazz, 
Conover died virtually unknown 
in his own country. 

Owing to a 1948 Act of Con- 
gress. designed to protect the 
American public from their 
government’s own “propagan- 
da". the music, commentary 
and bard news of Voice of 
America cannot be heard in the 
United States. Today, as the 
Vbiee of America and the BBC 
World Service face an uncertain 
future, Conover’s career stands 
as a timely reminder of the pow- 
er of international btoadcakmg 
to touch ordinary lives around 
the globe. 

Nicholas J. CuO 

Willis Conover broadcaster bom 
Buffalo , New York 18 December 
1920; married Jive times; died 
.iiacandria, Virginia 17 May 1996 


Irving Rose was one of Britain's 
most talented and colourful 
bridge players. 

The game was always a 
major part of his life. He came 
from a bridge-playing family, 
his father, Louis Rose, had 
won all the major Scottish 
events at one time or another. 
Although all living wanted to 
do was to play bridge, his father 
had other ideas and he was sent 
to Glasgow University to study 
medicine. 

Irving, however, devoted 
most of his time to the game, en- 
tering competitions under an as- 
sumed name so that his father 
did not find out The would-be 
medical career was abandoned 
by mutual consent after a year 
and Irving switched to accoun- 
tancy. All the time he felt that 
he had to move to London -the 
city that was the centre of the 
British bridge scene. Eventual- 
ly he made the move and, while 
working as an accountant dur- 
ing the day, spent most of the 
night playing bridge. This led to 
his sleeping in the office and 
the suggestion that he find 
alternative employment 


Some unproductive years fol- 
lowed - he managed a betting 
shop for two years, spent a year 
in the South of France playing 
rubber bridge (he spoke a flu- 
ent, colloquial French with a 
powerful Glaswegian accent) 
and then, finally, Irving Rose 
found what suited him best - 
he became the manager of the 
bridge room at Crockford’s 
Gub and, later, at the Eccen- 
tric dub. In these positions his 
geniality and popularity made 
him a great success. 

The trouble with playing 
high-stake rubber bridge is that 
it encourages one to gamble in 
other tilings. For Rose it became 
a compulsion and matters de- 
teriorated. A move to Hong 
Kong did not help either and fi- 
nally he saw the light returned 
to London, joined Gamblers 
Anonymous, and switched to 
life assurance instead of bridge 
club directorship. 

This had no adverse effect on 
his tournament bridge career. 
Rose represented Britain six 
times in the European Cham- 
pionships (playing with me, a 
bronze medal on his first ap- 


pearance in 1967) and ia 1981 
he won a silver medal and qual- 
ified to play in the Bermuda 
Bowl World Championships, 
as well as winning all the ma- 
jor domestic events at least 
once. 

Although his wife. Annette, 
was not a bridge player, her 
mother (Honor Rye - later 
Flint) was a British international 
and her stepfather, Jeremy 
Flint, was one of Britain's 
leading players for several 
decades. 

His final career move came 
when a syndicate decided to 
open a new bridge club and Irv- 
ing was persuaded back. Indeed 
the club was named after him 
(TGR - The Great Rose). Al- 
though he was no longer gam- 
bling, tbe late nights am h e 
stress of management to., 
his health and he left to a,', 
valesce in South Africa, where 
later he died. 

Alan II iron 

Irving Rose, bridge player bom 
Glasgow 16 February 1938; mar- 
ried 1981 Annette Rye {one son): 
died Cape Town 1 7 May 1996. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

• ♦ 

BIRTHS 

KNOW: J jn | nee Turner) and John are 

E leased In announce I he faith ol 
l.inicl John on 2? April 199fi. 

DEATHS 

FLETCHER: Ruler Gay. on 21 May 
peaurfulK at borne after a long 
illnew. aged ret jean. A taring father. 
sr.uuUnliiar and Crernti. Rubik* nice 
jl Baladculyn Chapel. Nani Me. 
Gwynedd, on 23 May | viki at S. 15am. 
CamniitLil sco m to follow at Ban- 
gor Crematorium at v.Kbm. Family 
flower, onh. but donations ui his 
memo!) zraicfliUy received for the Sir 
John RnrtxndK hfonurail RjumiiHion. 
Enquiries lU2Sh $81754. 

Announcements for Gazette 
BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
i Births, Adoptions. Marriages 
Deaths Memorial services. Wed- 
ding annnersurlcs. In Memoriflin) 
should Ik sent in writing to the 
Gazette Editor. The Independent. 1 
Canada Square. Canary Wharf. Lun- 
doo E14 SDL lekpbMMd to 0171-293 
201 1 or taxed to 0171-293 2010, and 
are charged al £6-50 a line fVAT 
extra*. OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments {notices functions Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages) must 
he submitted in writing tor foxed) 
and are charged at £10 u line. VAT 
extra. Please Indude a daytime tele- 
phone number. 

The Independent's main switchboard 
number is 0171-203 2000. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr J. n. Fergusson 
and Miss M. M. C. ftirhim 
The engagement is announced 
hemu it James. *an of Dr Patrick 
Fergus* m. of London, and ol tbe late 
Mrs Fergusson. and Magdalen, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs John 
Parham, of Lndymcad. South Ascol 
Berkshire. 


Birthdays 

M Charles Anas oar. singer. 7i Mr 
Kenny Ball, jazz trumpeter, <£; Air 
Richard Benjamin, film and televi- 
sion actor. 58; Mr George Best, for- 
mer footballer. 50; Miss Cheryl 
Campbell, actress, 47: Mr Metric* 
Campbell MP, 55: Miss Jean Chal- 
lis. radio presenter. 61 Viscount Dun- 
rossil, former Governor of Bermuda. 
70. The Right Rev Douglas Fewer, 
former Bishop of Peterborough. 

Dr Desmond Hawkins, funner Pres- 
ident Of Hughs College. Cambridge. 
73: Professor Sir William Hawthorne, 
former Master of Churchill Col- 
lege, Cambridge, S3: Sir Mark Heath, 
former diplomat 69: Mr Anthony 
Holdca. jautoahst, 49; Mr Inun 
Jones, MP, 47: Sir Edwin Leather, 
former Governor of Bermuda. 77: 
VrMXmnt Matchwood, managing di- 
rector. Moct & Chandon ( London). 
o0: Mis Betty Williams, joint Nobel 
Peace prize-winner. 53; Mr Ernest 
Wistrich. former Director. Euro- 
pean Movement. 73. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Hubert Robert, painter. 1733: 

W aiam Sfuipwa. electrical engineer. 


1783; Gerard de Nerval (Gerard 
Labnirae). poet and writer. 1 S0&: Wit- 
helm Richard Wagner, composer, 
1813: Alexander Ernst Fcsca. pianist 
and composer. 1S2D; Feliv Joseph 
Auguste Braoqocniond. painter and 
engraver. IS33: Fritz Karl Hermann 
von Uhdc. painter, 184S: Sir Aston 
Webb, architect. 1849; EmDe Sauret. 
violinist and composer. 1S52; Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, novelist, 1859; 
Darnel Francois Malan. politician, 

1874: Warwick Windridge Arm- 
strong, akkcier. 1S79: Sir Ernest Op- 
penheimer, mating magnate, 1880: 
Giacomo Marteotti. politician. 18S5: 
Thomas Edward Neil Drib erg. 
Baron BradwdL politician and jour- 
nalist. 1905: Lrarcnce Kerr Olivier. 
Banin Olivier, actor and director, 
1907. Deaths: Constantine the Great. 
Rinnan Emperor. 337; Francesco 
Gufcriardmi. historian and diplomat, 
1 54th Maria Edgeworth, novelist, 
1849; Jacques-Nrcolas Augustin 

Thierry, historian, 1856; Edward 
Hodges Bail)-, sculptor. 18t>7; Julius 
Plucter. mathematician and pfevskia, 
1868: .Alessandro Francesco Mon- 
ro ni. poeL 1S73: Victor-Marie Hugo, 
author. 1SK5; Gaetano B reset, as- 
sassin of King Umberto L commit- 
led suicide while in prison 1901; Sir 
John Denton Pinkstone French, Erst 
Earl of Ypres. soldier. 1925: Augus- 
ta. Lady Gregory, poet. playwright 
and theatre director, 1952: Ernst 
Toiler, revolutionary, playwright and 
poet 1939; James Langston Hugh- 
es, poeU 1967; Cecil Day Lewis, poet 
and author. 1972; Rajiv Gandhi, 
former Indian prime minister, as- 
sassinated 1991. On this day: Louis 
VIII of France invaded England, 
landing at Sionor, 1216: tbe Lan- 
castrians defeated the Yorkists al the 


Battle of St Albans. 1455; the title 
“baronet” was created when James 
l ennobled 18 men. 1611; tbe US ves- 
sel Savannah, powered by steam 
and sail, crossed tbe Atlantic from 
West to East 1819; the first parlia- 
ment of New South Wales was 
opened. 1856: “Great Paul”, a new 
bell for St Paul's Cathedral, arrived 
in London. 1882; the Blackwal] TUn- 
nel under the Thames was officially 
opened. ]897; the Strand Theatre. 
London, opened. 1905; Frederick 
William Pcthick-Lawrencc, his wile 
Emmeline and Mis Emmeline 
Pankhurst, suffragists, were sen- 
tenced to nine months' imprison- 
ment. 1912; Italy joined the Allies, 
1915: after a troop train collided with 
a passenger train at Ouinliris Hill 
near Gretna Green. 227 people vrere 
fcffcd and over 200 injured. 1915; the 
Em London production of the mu- 
sical show Going Up was presented, 
1918: the Italian-Gotnanailianccwas 
signed in Berlin, 1939: the battle far 
ihe German battleship Bismarck 
started. 1941; the Battle of Anri a 
started, 1944: the Organisation of 
African Unity was formed in Addis 
Ababa. 1963; Goya's painting of the 
Duke of Wellington, which had been 
stolen from the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1961, was found in a 
Birmingham railway carriage, 1965: 
lire swept a large department store 
in Brussels, tailing 300 people. 1967; 
Ctylon changed its name d to Sri Lan- 
ka and became a republic, 1972; an 
earthquake lasting 20 seconds de- 
stroyed the small town of Bingol. in 
Turkey, when over ljOOO people 
died, 1971 Today is tbe Feast Day of 
St Aiguif of Ayoul or Bo urges, Saints 
Castes and AemOius. St Helen of 
Caernarvon, Si HumIKiy, St loachi- 


ma de Mas, St Julia of Corsica. St 
Quiteria. St Rita (Margarita) of 
Cascia and St tto manus. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Kathy Adler, “De- 
gas: Beyond Impressionism", lpm. 
Date Gallery: Claire O'Mahony, 
“Sickert An Edwardian at Home and 
Abroad”, I pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Ray 
Watkinson, ■'William Morris as 
Painter", 230pm. 

Luncheons 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Mr Jeremy Hanley MP, Minister of 
State for Foreign and Common- 
weahh Affairs, hosted a hmeteon yes- 
terday al Lancaster House. London 
SW], in honour of Mr Yusuf Bin 
Alawi Bin Abdullah, Omani Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. 

Australia, New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea Chambers of 
Commerce 

Sir John Leahy, chairman of Lomho, 
was guest of honour and speaker at 
the Australian, New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea Chambers of 
Commerce luncheon held yesterday 
at the Hyde Park Hotel, London Wl. 
Mr Brian Harris, Chairman of the 
Australian British Chamber or Com- 
merce, received the guests. 

Dinners 

Lord High Commissioner 
The Lord High Commissioner lo the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, the Princess Royal, gave a 
dinner yesterday evening in the Pic- 


ture Gallery of the Palace of Holy- 
roodbouse. Musical entextamement 
was provided by pupils of Gordon- 
stoun SchooL Amongst those present 
were: 

Tbe Mode r ator and Mrs John McXodoc. 
Sheriff Principal Gordon Nicholson and Mis 
Nicbobow; Tbe Marque* cfLorimm; Thr Eail 
and Coumess of Aiitie; Tbe Lord Advocate 
am) Lady Macfcay of Dnimartrxgr. Sir lain and 
Lad; Margaret Tenant; Tbe Lord Ljxm 
Kmg of Aim and Lady tunes of Edinglgta; 

Sir Rmell and Lady HHOvac; Sir Williain 
and LadySuberiart; Tbe SoUdtor General 
tor Scotland and Mn Pad CuDem Mr and Mb 
N orman Irons. 

Rear-Admiral and Mis John TbUmra: 
MqHjcn and Mrs Jonathan Hall: Air Com- 
modore and Mo Jack Haines; The Lord 
Protest of Glasgow ond MisRurick LaBytTk 
DeanofdKTbsxleandDrManreeaMaanfi- 
bn; Tbe Laid Provost of Dundee rod Mrs 
Merryn Rolfo. The Most Rev and Mrs 
Rkfurd Holloway: The Right Res and Mis 
Bnioi Camei on: Mr and Mrs ftnkfc Cadefl; 
Mrand Mrs Riebifd Cbie Hamilua: Hu Rev 
and M» laa Currie; Mr and Mrs Chris E*- 
cdfc Mr and Mis Peter Gfadnnc; Mr and Mb 
A kxGurriou Duff; Mr and Ma James flep- 
bunie Sane Profesor end Mre Frank Kkkfc 
Ctap art Mrs Hamah Lochorc Chpt tlx Hon 
Gerald Mailland Carew and Lbc Hon Mn 
Maitland Carew. Mis and Mn Graeme 
Uunm; Thu Rev and Mrs Neff Macdonald; 
Tbe Rev and Mr Neuman McKee. 

Mr art Mis J.H. FdrhctMacpbenon; Li- 
Cut and Mrs Makolta McVntic Tbe CbcT 
CbnstaMe of Srnubdjik and Mrs John Oit: 
Mr art Mrs David Russ Stewart: Pivfem x 
and Mrs Ridmn] Whitfield. 

Gray’s Inn 

Mr Conrad Dehn QC,^ Treasurer, the 
Honourable Society of Gray ’s Inn. 
and Masters of tire Bench were 
hosts at a dinner in the Hall of Gray's 
Inn, on the occasion of Grand Day 
of tbe Easter TSisa Among those pre- 
sent were: 

Sir Cbn ao phcr Hogg; Mr Richard Eyre Mr 
Ttewr Nunn: Mr Peter Shaffer; Mr John 
Caird-. Mr Stephen DaMry; Mr Sean Mnlh- 
bsMwDiaK’Devis: Mr Matthew fthrdms; 


Mto Deborah Whroen Ms Oenoia Mclnuoh; 
Mrs Conrad Dehn; Canon Eric James; Mr 
Dsrid Macias; M«Ma>sarei Oaddmm 


Schools 

Sherborne School 

The following awards have been 

made at Sherborne School: 

SebeteraUps: N.G. Rwcr Cfcp). WbodcMe 
House; RJ*J. McrridsfRoraUtallaceLVaie- 
bat AJ J_ Harris. Boundary Oak: J.C JOcr- 
Kcad. Sherborne Preparatory School; RJ4. 
Wiffmgton, Sherborne Pitparainy School 
B di lbWm a; D.WM. Bridge!. Mourn House; 
RJJ.C. Da*eas.Conmor House; J.W. ftuiie. 
the ravins' art Sherborne School H.W. fo- 
rts. The Dons. Wrtuall; JT. HdJiar. Sher- 
borne Preparatory School: H.T MricbeU. 
Port Regis TO J*. Nutfcy. King’s School Bra- 
ton Junior School: R.G.S. taw Normas 
Court TC-B. WnLnms (Raban). Forres San- 
db Manor; HJ. Poraj-WHczynstl Sherborne 
Preparatory School EatdriUou. 

Jeremy Irens: TC AeLroyti, Ballaiti Lake; 
D.WM. Bridget. Mourn House; CJ>W. Gam- 
mriL Vmehall; AJi- Hams, Boundary Oak: 
RT Mitchell ftm Regie. 

Art EdMOns WE. Hogg MinridonGombe 
Junior Shoot W& C MacfctcU. St Anthony's 
Hampstead; RtL’Engood. Norman Corn. 
Sixth Perm Scholarship: D.W.P. Cooper 
(Oauftall-WDson). Abewton Cootprehen- 
vre, DytnL 

Marie SchntusUpE EJ. Beil. Sherborne 
Preparatory School; J.S. DadhridK, Exeter 
Cathedra] School; TA. Vak. Weflj Cathedral 

Shoot GEWtncy. Nag's Shoot Bnn cm Ju- 
uror Shoot A4_ Weawucid. Si John's Col- 
lege Shoot, Cambridge. 


Wills 

Mr Peter William Jertoj Huggins, 
of L ondon SW4. the actor Jeremy 
Bren, known, for his portrayal of 
Sherlock Holmes on television, left 
estate valued at 1634.744 net. 

Mrs Beryl Audrey Davies, of East- 
buxy. Berkshire, left estate valued at 
£2,331.689 net. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Queen. Cdencl-in-Chief. presents 
new COlouxs \o the 1st Battalion, the 
Royal Which HoiBeis. BeachJev Camp. 
Chepstow. Gwcdl Tbe Duke of Edln- 
bnrgb. Patron and Trustee, attends re- 
ceptions to present awards to voung 
people who have achieved the' Gold 
Sta n dard in the Duke of Edinburgh's 
Award, al St James's Palace; and, as Pa- 
troa. gives a reccpewn for Voluntary Ser- 
vice Overseas at Bucking bam Palace. 
The Princess RcyaL Lord High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, visas the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, Johnstone Terrace. Edin- 
burgh; and. on behalf of the Queen, 
holds an Investiture at the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse. Prince Edward at- 
tends the Sports Aid Foundation Ball 
at tbe Grosvcnor House Hotel. Park 
1^’ London Wl. Princess Alexandra, 
visits the Floyd Unit Birch Hill Hos- 
pital. Rochdale. Greater Manchester 
as Patron. Anchor Trust opens the 
Pendleton Croft retirement housing 
scheme at Hind Hill Street. Heywood. 
Rochdale: and visits Spotland County 
Primary School, Edmund Street, 
Rochdale, in its centenary year. Die 
Duchess of Kent opens the new Resi- 
dential House at St Piers SchooL Ling- 
6c W. Surrey. Prince Michael of Ksat, 
Rflyal Patron of Friends of Rusuan Ch3- 
drcn. visits children's hospital No Q in 
Moscow. Princess Michael of Kent. 
Guest of Honour, attends the May Ball 
maid or the Wellington Foundation, at 
the Banqueting House, White halt Lon- 
don SWl. 

Changing of the Guard a* 
The Household Cavaby Mounted Rep 
uneot mounts the Queen's Life Guard 
at Horse Guards, Ham: Nijmegen 
Company Grenadier Guards mounts 
lbc Queen's Guard, al Buckingham 
Rolm^ 1 1 Jftim, hand provided 6v (he 
Irish Guards. 
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Labour condemns nuclear sale as ‘privatisation too far’ 



MICHAEL HARRISON 


Labour yesterday called on the 

Government to abandon nu- 
clear privatisation following the 
disclosure that proceeds from 
the sale may not cover the 
costs of cleaning up the older 
Magnox reactors that arc being 
kept in public ownership. 

Margaret Beckett, shadow 
trade and industry secretary, 

wrote to Ian Lang. President of 


the Board of Trade, demand- 
ing that the flotation of British 
Energy be called off “for the 
sake of future taxpayers". 

Labour's demand came as it 
emerged that the sell-off, sched- 
uled for July, may raise only 
£[^bn-£2bn compared with ihc 
Government’s original forecast 
of up to £2.8bn. 

The privatisation of British 
Energy's eight modern PWR 
and AGR reactors has to net at 


least £2.6bn to cover the short- 
fall in funds needed to decom- 
mission and clean up the ageing 
Magnox stations. 

Mrs Beckett said: The Gov- 
ernment’s arithmetic is looking 
increasing dodgy. First they 
said they needed to raise 
£2.6bn, now they admit they 
must underwrite Magnox sta- 
tions to the tune of £3ISbn but 
the sale proceeds may be as low 
as£1.5bn. 


“This is a privatisation too far 
and it is becoming increasing- 
ly clear that it is at the expense 
of the future taxpayer. It is ou- 
trageous that just when the 
public were starting to see a re- 
turn on their investment in nu- 
clear power the profits are 
being privatised." 

Government sources accept- 
ed that the proceeds from the 
flotation may be nearer the 
bottom end of the £1.5bn-£2bu 


range now expected by ABN 
Amro Hoare Govett, brokers to 
British Energy. 

But they insisted that to- 
gether with the £600m of debt 
being Jeft in British Energy 
total proceeds would be signif- 
icantly higher- Labour's de- 
mand for the sale ro be called 
off was dismissed as “the usual 
posturing”. 

The Government White 
Paper, published a year ago set- 


ting out plans for the privatisa- 
tion, said: The Government is 
satisfied that sufficient funds 
have, or will in future be gen- 
erated by the Magnox stations 
and realised by the privatisation 
of the AGR and PwR stations 
to meet the cost of the liabili- 
ties which remain the respon- 
sibility of the public sector.” 
Since then it has wiped £lbn 
off the debt of British Ent 
written the assets down by: 


to £5bn and provided a £23Qm 
dowry bom the taxpayer to 
help meet the costs of decom- 
missioning its eight reactors. 
The row over the valuation 
comes just days before the Gov- 
ernment launches the £5m mar- 
keting campaign for British 
Energy. It wfllkick off with a 
television advertising blitz 
aimed at private investors. Just 
under a third of the shares are 
being set aside for the public. 


The Government’s advisers 
on the sale. BZW, initially esti- 
mated British Energy's value at 
£2.4bn-£2.8bn. But this was 
based on optimistic assumptions 
about electricity prices and the 
output levels its eight stations 
would achieve, 

A flood of analysts’ reports 
due out in the next week, start- 
ing with Hoare Govett's study, 
will take a much more cautious 
view. 


£2bn British 
Biotech 
looks set to 
join Footsie 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 


British Biotech, the fledgling 
pharmaceutical group, could 
be on course to enter the FT- 
SE Iflfl index after the shares 
leapt on positive findings from 
the latest trials of its Marima- 
slut anti-cancer drug. 

The 2S5p rise in the price to 
£33.15 puts a £I.9hn valuation 
on the group, slightly above two 
current blue chip stocks. Hays 
and Williams Holdings, and 
just behind Schrode'rs and 
Dixons, two other FT-SE 100 
constituents. 

The company needs to reach 
the 90th position in the index, 
currently occupied by Lucas 
Industries, to qualify for inclu- 


British Biotech 


4000- 


stare price, panes 



199? 93 94 95 96 


sion. 

gesled after the latest test results 
that the shares could be worth 
up to £50, which would give 
British Biotech a market value 
of around £2.9bn. 

The next steering committee 
meeting to decide the new com- 
position of the index is to be 
held on 12 June. Entry by 
British Biotech would almost 
certainly be the first time a 
group that has never made a 
profit has pit into the index, al- 
though it might face competi- 
tion from telecommunications 
groups such as Orange and 
Telewest, neither of which are 
making money but are still val- 
ued at between £3bn and 
£1.7bn. 

Shares in British Biotech 
soared to £37.88 at one stage on 
the back of ihe Marixnaslat re- 
sults. but failed to match the 
near-50 per cent one-day rise 
seen when the earlier phase n 
research was released in No- 
vember. The rest of the sector, 
which has been dragged up on 
the coat-tails of British Biotech, 
also failed to respond yesterday. 
Cantab, one of the biggest ris- 
ere of this year, was unchanged, 
while Chirosrience was down 
15p at 5U5p and Scotia Holdings 
also fell 15p to 765p. 

Nonetheless, analysts were 



Testing time: Positive data prompted Biotech to start ‘definitive clinical trials' on Marimastat Photograph: John Lawrence 


encouraged by the latest find- 
ings on Marimastat. Mark 
Brewer at Hoare Govett said 
they reaffirmed everything in 
the results of November. In par- 
ticular, the correlation of the fall 
in blood markers for cancer, or 
antigens, with the better survival 
rates in pancreatic and ovarian 
cancer was “an acceptable clin- 
ical end-point for the Food & 
Drug Administration [of the 
US] and other regulatory bod- 
ies." This was demonstration of 


the proof ot principle demand- 
ed by the FDA. 

Peter Lewis. British Biotech’s 
research and development di- 
rector, said: "We now have ini- 
tial evidence of a clinical 
response to Marimastat in pan- 
creatic and ovarian cancer. 
Most importantly the effect of 
Marimastat on cancer antigens 
correlates both with slower pro- 
gression of disease and survival 
in pancreatic and ovarian can- 
cer. Marimastat can now be pro- 


gressed to definitive trials.” 
The current phase n trials cov- 
ered 232 patients out of total re- 
cruitment of 365 in the cancer 
antigen trials. As well as sup- 
porting the earlier results, the 
latest tests indicated that a 
dose of 10 milligrams twice a 
day was the most effective 
across four tumour types: col- 
orectal, ovarian, pancreatic and 
prostatic cancers. 

The phase H studies will now 
continue as will parallel tests 


looking at the effectiveness of 
Marimastat on malignan t skin 
cancer, secondary bone cancer 
and stomach cancer. 

But attention will now switch 
to the definitive phase in trials 
of Marimastat which will cov- 
er 300 patients in an interna- 


tional study. The drug will be 
compared against Eh 


Lilly’s 

gemcitabine and the generic 
5FU, two current cytotoxic 
treatments for cancer. 

Comment page 21 


M&S sees the 

consumer back 
on high street 


NIGEL COPE 


Marks & Spencer gave the rest 
of the high street cause to cheer 
yesterdaywhen it reported bet- 
ter-tban-expected results for 
last year and issued an upbeat 
statement on consumer 
spending. 

Announcing a 7 per cent in- 
crease in pre-tax profits to 
£994m, the chairman. Sir 
Richard Greenbury, said: 
There are signs that the con- 
sumer is coming oat of the 
trendies. It's not a boom but it 
is looking a lot better.” 

Both the food and dothing di- 
visions performed strongly. 
Home furnishings sales in- 
creased by 16 per cent between 
January and March, suggesting 
a return to buoyancy m the 
housing market. 

But the shares rose by 7 per 
cent to 462p mainly on the 
bade of a far better than ex- 
pected performance from 
Brooks Brothers, the US retailer 
which has proven such a prob- 
lem in recent years. Now under 
new management and with a 
better range of both formal 
and casual dothing, the chain 
almost doubled its profits to 
£lQ.7m. "We’ve got a long, tong 
way to go. But this is an en- 
couraging start and it gives us 
confidence.” Sir Richard said. 

. In Canada, M&S took a 
£25m goodwill write-off on the 
sale of its D’AUairds chain. 
The ongoing Canadian business 
lost £3 -2m, hindered by high 
rents, an over-supplied market 


and a sluggish economy. 

M&S plans to open two new 


stores in the UK in the coming 
year, one in London's Finsbury — 
Pavement in September, the 
other in Hastings next March. 

A further five will open in Eu- 
rope and 12 in the Far East. In 
addition a further 30 outlets will 
be extended to add aroii»d 
300.000 square feet of nfew 
trading space. 

M&S created L000 jobs last* 
year and will create anoth'efr 
1,500 this year as part of a plan 
to improve customer service in 
certain areas, such as men’s suitS^ 
and home furnishings. 

Clothing sales rose 3.9 pev 
cent over the year. The warm 
early autumn weather caused a 
drop in sales during August arid 
October, causing £90m of win- :- . - 
ter stock to be marked down in 
January. Women's blouses! ’ 
proved a problem area but >:■ 
sales of dresses, trousers and/-, 
suits were strong .- 

Food sales improved by 5.4 .U 
per cent The foods director, . 
Guy McCracken, said M&S . .- 
had maintained its 43 percent 
share of the £58bn grocery! i 
. market despite tough competi L ! < 
ticm from supermarkets. •/ < 

Financial services coat 
tributed £6lm of profits com- ■ - 
pared to the previous years- 
£49m. Sales of pensions and life •<: . 
assurance policies have been . , 
‘'below expectations” but are 
pidringup. Around five miffian 1 1 . 
M&S cards are now in issue, :-r. 
making up a quarter of M&S ... 
group sales. Group sales rose by 
62 percent to £12bn. The di£ \y m . 
idend was raised 10.7 per cent :'.* 
to 11.4p per share. 

Comment, page 21. •:> 
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Telewest to offer modem 
service through Internet 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 


Tclcwcsi. Britain's largest cable 
operator. yesterday announced 
a branded Internet service as a 
first step towards offering a 
high-speed cable modem service 
to UK homes and businesses. 

The now service, available to 
both cable and non-cable sub- 
scribers. will provide competi- 
tive access to the Internet 
network, and could help the 
-truggling cable industry im- 
prove its market penetration, its 
backers said. 

“We aim to make this the best 
value in the UK." Ross Fitzger- 
ald. Jclevvcst'*. multimedia vice- 
president. said yesterday. Cable 
Internet will be provided and 
promoted by a Telewest sub- 
sidiary that will he open to eq- 
uity investment from other 
cable operators. 

‘It makes sense for the in- 
dustry' to work together on 
this," Mr Fitzgerald said. Nyncx 
CableComnis. the second- 
largest cable operator, indicat- 
ed support for the new service. 
International Cablclel. which 
earlier this year bought trans- 
mission company NTL. has es- 
tablished its own Internet 
service, and has no plans to join 
the Tclcwcsi initiative. 


The cable industry, which has 
been struggling to improve take- 
up rates by potential customers, 
has increasingly focused on the 
Internet market as a prime 
target Currently only one in five 
households, on average, sub- 
scribe to cable when offered the 
opportunity. 

To dale, subscriptions have 
been driven by cable TV and 
cable telephony, which has been 
priced at 10-15 per cent below 
BT s standard rates. Despite the 
cost advantage, penetration 
rates have remained below the 
forecasts established at the time 
large cable operators were 
floated on the stock market. 

Publicly quoted companies, 
including Telewest, saw their 
shares languish throughout the 
second half of 1995. But there 


h;is been a sharp improvement 
iri thick? 


in recent months, with Telewest, 
the first operator to list its 
shares, trading above its issue 
price this month, for the first 
time since autumn last year. It 
gained a further 2ijp to 1S8 1 :p 
yesterday. 

Cable Internet will be up to 
three times faster than standard 
dial-up services. Telewest 
claimed yesterday. While the sys- 
tem will initially be limited to 
standard modems, the company 
expects to introduce advanced 


cable modems by next year, 
which will increase the speed and 
capacity of the service. 

The cable industry is spend- 
ing a total of £10bn over 10 
years to build a fibre-optic 
network in the UK. The broad- 
band connection is brought to 
within a few hundred yards of 
individual homes, with the final 
distance covered by either 
twisted copper pair (for tele- 
phones) or coaxial cable (for 
cable television). 

The industry claims that it can 
provide the most advanced 
telecommunications connec- 
tions. although it concedes that 
both BT and digital satellite 
service providers will be fierce 
competitors. 

BSkyB. which plans to launch 
a digital broadcast service next 
year, is negotiating with BT to 
provide interactive banking, 
shopping and Internet services 
using its digital platform. These 
would use BTs conventional 
lines to send information from 
the home to the BSkyB's service 
centre. 

Yesterday. Co-operative 
Bank announced a new service 
that allows BSkyB subscribers 
to call up their latest bank 
statement on the screen, pro- 
vided they have a satellite dish, 
tele-text TV and a telephone. 


MPs seek inquiry into BAA monopoly 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 


The BAA monopoly over Lon- 
don’s three main airports 
should be reconsidered by the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission. an all-party group of 
MPs concluded yesterday in a 
report on airport capacity. 

News of the MPs’ findings 
was taken badly in the City, 
where shares in BAA fell 17p 
to 507p. 

The report 4 , by the Com- 
mons Transport committee, said 
that a company owning Stanst- 
ed and Gat wick might be keen- 
er to attract traffic from 


Heathrow than BAA, which 
owns all three. 

The five-yearly review of 
BAA’s charges will take place 
next year and an MMC inves- 
tigation could be ordered at the 
same time if it was felt that 
BAA led by Sir John Egan, had 
taken action against the public 
interest 

But a BAA spokesman dis- 
missed the report, saying the is- 
sue had been discussed often in 
the past without results. “When- 
ever airports in the UK have 
been looked at, it has been de- 
cided that the nation is better 
served by treating the three 
South-east airports as one air- 


port system." The report also 
suggests that proposals to use 
RedhiD and Northoh airports as 
extra capacity for nearby 
Gatwick and Heathrow should 
be actively considered. Nortbolt 
is used by business aircraft and 
the military, which owns it. A 
proposal to expand Redhill was 
rejected by a public inquiry 
last year. 

The MPs also favour re-ex- 
amining the long-standing pro- 
posal for an airport in the 
Thames Estuary. Bui there are 
doubts over the ability of the pri- 
vate sector to fund such a mas- 
sive scheme which would 
involve the creation of a 3300 


acre island in the estuary. Like 
all previous such inquiries, the 
report criticises the planning 
process for large schemes such 
as airports. The Mft suggest 
that many of the technical issues 
raised at public inquiries which 
are “adversarial" should be 
dealt with at an earlier stage. 

The planning inquiry into 
Terminal 5 at Heathrow is en- 
tering its second year and is not 
expected to be completed un- 
til mid-1997. 

The MPs warn that they ex- 
pect demand for air travel to 
continue well into the next cen- 
tury: “Estimates vary but pas- 
senger demand may well double 


over the next 10 or 15 years," 
they say. 

with no prospect of any new . 
runway being built in the neir 
future, the committee recoin? 
mends that ways of increasing, 
capacity at Heathrow should be 
re-examinedL _ _ . 

One suggestion is to allow 
take off and landings from both'; 
runways simultaneously, rather - 
than alternating during the day; 
a proposal that will meet with ■ 
widespread opposition from, 
local residents. . 


* House of Commons Transport- 
Committee* UK Airport Capac- , 
ity, HMSO, £11 50. 


CBI chief attacks Tory Eurosceptics 


Sir Bryan Nicholson, the pres- 
ident of the Confederation of 
British Industry, last night 
launched a swingeing attack on 
the Eurosceptics within the Tory 
party, dismissing their demands 
that Britain should withdraw 
from the European Union, 
writes Michael Harrison. 

He also warned that their 
“churlish xenophobia" and 
discourtesy was alienating a 
growing section of the business 
community. 

Speaking at the CBI's annu- 
al dinner immediately after the 
Prime Minister John Major 


had rejected suggestions that 
Britain could flourish outside 
the EU, Sir Bryan said: “Ref- 
erences to cloud cuckoo land 
are near the mark - but I am not 
sure they are strong enough. 
This spring seems to have 
brought forth a flock of cuck- 
oos which are about as helpful 
as the biblical plague of locusts. 

“Some of our parliamentar- 
ians conduct themselves with a 
discourtesy that only serves to 
embarrass and alienate those of 
us - a large and increasing 
number - who do business with 
our European partners.'’ 


Sir Bryan said be was appalled 
by the standard of debate over 
Europe, which was characterised 
as a battle between Britain and 
Germany to prevent Chancellor 
Helmut KoW from “r ippin g the 
Brits off”. He added: “In this 
pungent atmosphere of roman- 
tic nationalism and churlish 
xenophobia I sometimes wonder 
if there are some among us who 
have failed to notice that the war 
with Germany has ended.” EU 
membership. Sir Bryan said, was 
not incompatible with operat- 
ing in a global market. 

Comment, page 21 
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OECD backs 
Britain on jobs 


DIANE COYLE 

Paris 


The British approach to tack- 
ling unemployment was en- 
dorsed yesterday by economists 
at a meeting of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris. 

In a report on countries' 
progress on the jobs front, the 
think-tank, noted for its free 
market views, singled out the 

UK and New Zealand as the two 

with the fewest causes for con- 
cern in their jobs policies. 

The report also noted that the 
British government was less 
concerned than other members 
about the growing inequality of 
income and numbers. 

But Angela Knight, economic 
secretary to the Treasury, de- 
fended the Government’s poli- 
cies. “A low-paid job is better 
than no job," she said. “Un- 
employment is a much more sig- 
nificant cause of poverty in our 
countries than low wages.” 


The report says that cutting 
which 


long-term unemployment, 

accounts for more than a third 
of the UK total, to more ac- 
ceptable levels wfli require extra 
spending. It suggests introduc- 
ing limited wage subsidies for 
people who have been out of 
work for more than a year. 


The UK’s emphasis on sup- 
porting the unemployed in their 
job search activities is praised 
but the report concludes that, 
the benefits of training schemes 
have been insignificant. 

_ However, its recommenda- 
tions for other countries are : 
lflcely to prove more controver- 
sial, Although Continental Eu- . 
ropean governments have come 
to accept the OECD's diagno- 
sis that big structural reform of 
the labour market is essential, 
many are unwilling to trade off .’ 
less fairness for more flexibiti- ■ 
ty. The Scandinavian countries': 
and the Netherlands, in panto 
ular, argue that the analysis in: 
the new report pushes wage awl 
job flexibility too far. 

Public sector strikes in France ■ 
last winter and in Germany'' 
make it easy to understand why . 
there is a reluctance (o under- 
take radical structural reforms 
when economic growth has 
slowed. 

In a separate development, 
Russia sprang a surprise appli- 
cation to join the Western club 
of ministers from the OECD. Al- 
though the application was for- . 
malty welcomed, some OECD: 
officials expressed sceptf.sm,-. 
interpreting the timing of the re- 
quest as a piece of electioneer- 
ing by President Boris Yeltsin. 
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Biotechnology stocks will be no one-day wonder 


The view of biotech 
as another gold rush, 
awash wrth naive 
small investors 
prepared to mortgage 
themselves to the 
hilt In the vain hope 
of striking it rich, 
is not a correct one' 


I t hasbecome something of a diche to warn 
of the perils of bio-technology stocks and 
mere are, no doubt, dangers for some. The 
fabulous returns being enjoyed by early 
shed ei 


uwestors in these garden-shed enterprises 
could biodegrade as swiftly as they have 
arisen. Investors at today's dizzy heights are 
certainly playing a high-risk game. Just the 
slightest of setbacks for one of the prospec- 
twe wonder drugs and the whole edifice of 
hope could come tumbling down. But, con- 
trary to what many people think, this is not 
a potentially calamitous investment bubble 
m the making. 

There is qo denying that the numbers have 
become frighteningly large and the valua- 
tions apparently ludicrous for companies 
that have never made a profit and as likely 
as not never wQL British Biotech alone is now 
worth almost as much as Rail track. But it is 
not correct to depict biotech as another gold 
rush, awash with naive small investors pre- 
pared to mortgage themselves to the hilt in 
the vain hope of striking it rich. 

Most biotech investors are cash-rich insti- 
tutions. Those piling into the sector's 12 pub- 
licly quoted enterprises over the last six 
months have pred eminently been sophisti- 
cated institutional investors, financially 
robust enough to withstand the. losses should 
ah turn to sand and presumably mature 
enough to know the risks. Most of these 
investors are playing a very long game. 
Although some of the companies and cer- 
tainly many of their products will fall by the 


wayside, it may only require one hit to be 
seriously in die money. Indeed the problem 
with stock market wonder stocks is not that 
there are too many, but that there are not 
nearly enough of them. 

in the United States, the biotechnology 
sector is better developed and the capital 
markets more receptive and responsive to 
ils need. In Britain there is still suspicion and 
scepticism. It seems to be a long-forgotten 
fact that part of the function of stock mar- 
kets is to raise money for promising busi- 
nesses. The rules were deliberately changed 
a number of years ago to allow the biotechs, 
companies without track records, to raise 
money and have their shares traded on the 
Stock Exchange. This is undoubtedly a 
good thing. The volatility of these slocks 
alone is hardly reason for cracking down. 
Biotech may represent the unregulated wild 
west frontier of investment. But many 
investors like it that way and if it helps in the 
creation of a new Glaxo, who's complaining? 

Solid values at 
Marks & Spencer 

O ther retailers come and go but Marks 
& Spencer just soldiers on and on, still 
growing, still thriving, still, after all these 
years, winning awards for the excellence of 
its management and service. Few brand 
names have proven as successful or durable; 
few companies as dynamic and crisis-free. 


With annual profits now within a whisker of 
(he £lbn mark, past problems in the US 
falling away, and the future set fair, the 
achievement looks even more impressive 
than usual. Absolutely remarkable, as David 
Coleman might say. 

Yet the stock market’s verdict is a rather 
different one. Over 10 years, M&S shares 
have done no more than match the rest of 
the market, and notwithstanding yesterday's 
buoyant reaction, they hove underperformed 
over the past year. Other retailers seem to 
gel more favourably looked on. 

There are good reasons for this. M&S is 
now so large, and such a bell-wether of 
domestic consumer spending, that however 
inspired and innovative its management, it 
will always be hard pressed to deliver any- 
thing more than average growth. Even so it 
must irritate the hell out of the chairman. 
Sir Richard Greenbmy. His opinion of 
most retailers, and of the analysts and jour- 
nalists who follow his stock, is notoriously 
low. Woe betide anyone who dares write 
about this great British institution in any- 
thing other than flattering terms. Cantan- 
kerous and prickly, Sir Richard would dearly 
love not to be answerable to the City at alL 
He would prefer M&S as a private company. 

Sir Richard's personality is his own, but 
his approach to the world may explain a lit- 
tle bit about the company's success. Its 
emphasis on quality, its investment in staff, 
its attention to service, its state-of-the-art 
management and control systems all tell the 


same story. They are about care, love of the 
business and the people who make it work 
and. of course, determination to build some- 
thing that will endure across generations. 

M&S long ago ceased to be a family- run 
or controlled company but it maintains 
many of the best characteristics of such con- 
cerns - paternalistic, risk-averse, deter- 
mined lo serve. Ten years from now, M&S 
will still be there and growing Many of those 
whose shares now sparkle will be be seen as 
no more than passing fads, and badly man- 
aged ones at that. 

Sir Bryan flies 
the Euro flag 

S ir Bryan Nicholson seems to enjoy mix- 
ing his metaphors as much as miring it 
with the Eurosceptic wing of the Tory Party. 
Last night he was in flying form, deriding 
them as a flock of cuckoos transmuting into 
a plague of locusts. You get the general idea. 
The president of the Confederation of 
British Industry is not keen on their cut, how- 
ever they manifest themselves. 

In this respect he is at one with the Prime 
Minister, with whom he shared the speaker's 
platform at last night's CBI dinner. John 
Major too has little lime for the more viru- 
lent anti-Europeans within his own ranks, 
nor the “bastards” that represent their 
interests in Cabinet 

However, like the Tory Party, the CBI is 


a broad church and all shades of opinion 
need lo he catered for. Mr Major's con- 
cession to his Eurosceptic wing yesterday 
was to announce a policy of non-coopera- 
tion with our EU partners until the beef bun 
is at least partially lifted. Sir Bryan may also 
have to oner a sop to those within the busi- 
ness community who arc not quite as gung- 
ho about the benefits of staying in the EU 
as he. By and large the CBI represents big 
business and by and large big business likes, 
or at least tolerates . the EU because of the 
benefits the single market brings. 

Bui there is a significant minority with its 
ranks that is now quite vocal in questioning 
whether European union is good for much 
else. Few yet go as far as calling for with- 
drawal from the EU but the unspoken 
agenda is there: how can we maximise our 
scIf-inicrcsL in Europe as a trading block 
while opting out of everything else that 
membership emails. 

This is dangerous territory but it is ground 
that has to be recaptured. The lament of the 
pro-European camp has long been that not 
enough of its supporters arc prepared to 
stand up and be counted - a criticism that 
applies particularly to the business com- 
munity. It has to be the case that Britain 
gains vastly more from its membership than 
it would ever gel from withdrawal. Sir 
Bryan put his head above the parapet to 
make that case Iasi night. More business 
leaders should follow his example or they 
may lose the argument by default. 


Chelsfield 
lakes £102m 
to the shops 


TDM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Chelsfield, the property company 
that owns the Wentworth golf 
club and a share in the famous 
Babelsberg film studios near 
Berlin, rased the stakes in its bet 
on the buoyant regional shopping 
centre market yesterday. 

The company, chaired by 
Elliott Bernerd, has raised 
£lG2m to buy in the 10 percent 
it does not already own of the 
giant Merry Hill site in the Wsst 
Midlands, and to part fund a 
huge shopping and leisure 
development at White City in 
west London. 

The cash call, three shares for 
10 at 220p compared with Mon- • 
day’s dose of 254p, was broadly 
welcomed by the Chy, which sees 
Mr Bernerd as one of a small 
bar^of entrepreneurial properly 
developers who are making mon- 
ey in an otherwise s tagn a nt com- 
mercial property market. 

The so-called “asset sweaters”, 
who also include the Freeman 
brothers at Argent, and Nigel 
Wray and Nick Leslau at Bur- 
ford', are increasingly taking 
large bets on big retail and 
leisure developments in an 
attempt to create the value that 
other areas of the property 
market such as non-prime office 
blocks have foiled to produce for 
several years. 

The White City development, 
which Mr Bernerd kicked into 


life after the 37-acre site lay 
derelict for years while its own- 
ers squabbled over differing 
proposals, is thought to be one 
of the last opportunities to build 
a sizeable regional shopping 
centre following a tightening of 
the Government's planning 
advice to reflect environmental 
concerns. 

Chelsfield has spent £50m 
putting the site together and 
expects to spend a further 
£200m,with the support of Scot- 
tish Amicable and General 
Accident, to develop it 

White City is expkted to in- 
clude 620,000 square fleet of 
retail space and a further 
220,000 of leisure related area 
with cinemas, restaurants 'and 
sports facilities. The rite, which 
is next to the M41 spur road into 
west London, wfll have 4,500 
parking spaces and will be served 
by four Underground stations 
and a new rail passenger station. 
Chelsfield now owns 100 per 


Midlands, after a series of trans- 
actions that have secured it con- 
trol for about £4Qm. Following 
a doubling in the centre’s rental 
income, it is now expected to be 
worth more than £25tkn and with 
lower average rents than some 
of its rivals, such as Capital 
Shopping Centre’s Lakeside site, 
is thought to have scope for 
further gains. 

Investment column, page 22 


In Brief 


• Jersey yesterday formally began the passage of a law to allow 
the establishment of limited liability professional partnerships on 
the island. The legislation, first announced late last year, comes 
as US-based investment bank Goldman Sachs announced it was 
converting to limited liability status at the end of the fiscal year. 
The Jersey law, based on similar provisions in the US state of 
Delaware, has been developed in consultation with leading ac- 
countancy firms Price Waterhouse and Ernst & Young, which are 
among growing numbers of accountants, law practices, investment 
banks and other professional organisations anxious to protea ttemr 

nwlaw should be in operation by the end of the year. 

. Housing market recovery hopes were given a fresh boost yes- 

iSndino droDoed froQi £1.031m in March to £830m 


ier cent up on the same monin lasi jeaw- 
tho-wh morleaee lending dropped from £l.G3bn in March to £S30m 
last%onth, it was still higher on a seasonally adjusted basis. At 
the same time, Britain's main banks reported a 
consumer confidence, with 
sharpest monthly rise in consumer credit smee 199 L 
inMa^ to £566m last month. However, mortgage lending fell 
slightly from £633m to £556m. 
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two years. 


Light may travel at 1 86,000 miles a second. 

But it can come to a standstill when it hears words 
like "TunnelT. 

Mindful of this, the government chose McKenna & 
Co as the law firm to help it achieve the successful 
award of the Channel Ttinnel Rail Link concession. 

At £2.7 billion it is the largest Private Finance 
Initiative in the UK. 

And we helped its progress despite widely disparate 


As well as mountains of technicality. 

Today, more than ever, McKenna & Co is the practice 
of enterprise in unique situations world wide. 

From the world's largest civil engineering project in 
Hong Kong to the flotation of the National Grid in the 
UK our more enterprising approach works. 

It could do so for you, too. 


MK 


To find out more call Robert Berry-Evans, 
Managing Partner, on 0171 606 9000. 


McKgjNA&Co 

The Practice of Enterprise 


public and private sector interests. 
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Jarvis Porter faces the squeeze 

c Richard Brewster took the reins HT XJ TP T MVTT QTA/fPKT C*. H T T TM XT of renl collector and a handful 
tiii'f .‘Ta'iniivi' of ihn Inhcls M beer X -tl Hi X IN V Hi O 1 1V1 Jit IN 1 \J Lt U iVl IN bnctii 


Since Richard Brewster took the reins 
as chief executive of the labels to beer 
mats group Jarvis Porter in IWI the 
shares have outperformed the rest of 
the market by more than 1 00 per cent. 
But that growth has been stalled since 
the start of last year, not helped by the 
flood of shares issued in connection 
with the acquisition of the Scottish com- 
puter labels group Donprinl and three 
Dutch label companies for a total of 
C44m in 1994. 

Underiving, growth is continuing, as 
yesterday's results demonstrate. Pre- 
tax protits rose a third to a record 
£14. lm in the year to February, al- 
though the drag caused by those extra 
shares was elear in the much lower 1 1 
per cent rise in earnings per share to 
20p. Bui the market, had other worries 
in marking the shares down I6J»p to 
272.5p yesterday. 

Firstly. Jarvis's original business 
making labels for the drinks, pharma- 
ceuticals and toiletries markets is fac- 
ing a squeeze from its multinational 
clients, who are centralising their 
sourcing on a Europe-wide basis. Al- 
though contracts arc extended from, 
say. one to three years and volumes in- 
crease. the quid pro quo is lower 
prices. This pressure is clear from the 
fact that while the UK non-computer 
labels business saw volumes rise by a 
healthy 6 per cent last year, turnover 
advanced only 4 per cent, after ad- 
justing for the effects of acquisitions. 
Profits grew from £754m to £1 lm, but 
that was with the benefit of the first full 
year of the 1994 purchases. 

Meanwhile. Europe has not proved 
a happy experience. Margins outside 
the UK" shrank by about 4 percentage 
points as competition among suppli- 
ers intensified on the back of a slug- 
gish market. European profits were 
only kept moving by a maiden £146,000 
contribution from Baulip Etiquettes, 
a French toiletries labels maker. But 
having made virtually' nothing in the 
second half, that has proven an un- 
fortunately timed acquisition. 

That cannot be said about Donprinl, 
which earns around double the gross 
margins of the traditional operations 
and has seen sales thunder ahead at a 
rate in excess of 25 per cent in the past 
year. The addition of its own coating 
operation has added around five points 
to its margins and the start of its first 
US manufacturing operation in July 
should open a new seam of business. 

Donprinfs success has encouraged 
Jarvis to bring management across from 
the Scottish company to spearhead a 
one-year drive in the persona] care and 
pharmaceuticals businesses. 

Given its leading position in most of 
its markets. Jarvis should succeed, 
but it may have to travel a rocky road 
in the short term. Margin pressures 
look set to remain a permanent fea- 
ture of dealing with multinational 
groups, while there are already tumours 
of competitors to Donprint. attracted 
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by the fat margins it earns. On former 
house broker James Capefs down- 
graded forecast of£14.8m for the cur- 
rent year, the shares are on a forward 
p/c of 13. High enough. 


Chelsfield builds 
on a tough site 


Chctsfield’s three-for- 10 rights issue to 
raise £102m did nothing to upset the 
property company's premium rating. 
The shares dosed 5p lower at 249p yes- 
terday, slightly above the notional' ex- 
rights price and well ahead of brokers' 
net asset value forecasts for the end of 
the year of about 220p. 

Compared to the rest of the tired 
property sector, where companies are 
on average trading at a discount to pro- 
jected net assets, that is quite a vote of 
confidence in the management of El- 
liott Bemerd. who founded the busi- 
ness ltl years ago and, after passing on 
some of his rights entitlement, will still 


own nearly a quarter of the shares. 
So how justified is the market’s love 


affair with Chelsfield and how much of 
the good news is already in the price? 

As a financial dealmaker the com- 
pany has an enviable record, and the 
acquisition of the final 10 per cent of 


the Merry Hill shopping centre, an- 
nounced with the cash -call, is the final 
move in a flawless strategy to get hold 
of one of the country's biggest retail 
sites. The £10.3m price tag for the fi. 
oal tenth of the equity was actually the 
most expensive slice and Chelsfield has 
now bought the whole centre for a lit- 
tle over £40m. It is conservatively 
worth £25 0m and, with low average 
rents and plenty of adjoining land to 
develop, the potential is enormous. 

Regional shopping centres are cur- 
rently the property sector's hottest as- 
sets and if you were to put Merry Hill 
on a similar valuation footing as Don- 
ny Gordon's Capital Shopping Centres 
sites at Thurrock and Gateshead this 
asset alone could make the stock mar- 
ket premium look justifiable. 

But the biggest potential probably 
lies in London, where Chelsfield has 
control of a proposed retail and hous- 
ing development in White City, an in- 
explicably derelict site within minutes’ 
drive of some of the country’s most af- 
fluent residential areas. 

Chelsfield has spent £50m putting to- 
gether the site and reckons it will need 
to spend a further £200m to build the 
development BZW, the company’s bro- 
ker, believes the finished product 
could be worth £5 00m. 

The property sector has split in re- 
cent years between the dull majority 
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Market value: £1 27m, share price 272. 5p 
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of rent collectors and a handful of 
bright, entrepreneurial companies 
with the management and skills to 
prosper in a low-inflationary environ- 
ment not obviously conducive to mak- 
ing money out of bricks and mortar. 
Burford, Argent, even Hammerson 
seem to have got the hang of creating 
value in this difficult market Chelsfield 
too and the shares are worth the ap- 
parent premium. Good value. 


Waste-busting committee 
hits the road for Britain 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


Enterprise Inns 
foxes doubters 


Enterprise Inns came to tbe market last 
November bravely flying the tenancies 
flag in the face of a stock market in love 
with the idea of the glossy managed 


pubs run by companies such as Tbm 
Coble i ah, JD Wetherspoon and others. 


Cobleigh, JD Wetherspoon and others. 
We were not alone in questioning 
whether the company would succeed 
in its bid to persuade the City that it 
was anything other than a rather dull 


rent collector and thought its price- 
earnings ratio of 9 at I45p was harsh 


earnings ratio of 9 at 145p was harsh 
but appropriate. 

In doing so we missed a good op- 
portunity. The shares rose Up to 
194p yesterday as the company an- 
nounced the acquisition of John La- 
ban's 413 UK pubs and despite a small 
one-for-six rights issue at 153p to 
raise £95m towards the £6 15m cost of 
the deaL As if to put two fingers up to 
doubters such as this column led Tup- 
pen, chief executive, confirmed that he 
would be converting 165 managed 
pubs in the estate to tenancies, swim- 
ming right against the prevailing tide 
in the industry. 

Wrapping up the announcement, En- 
terprise also confirmed solid growth in 
its existing business with a 93 percent 
rise in earnings growth excluding ex- 
ceptional items to 7Jlp after a 265 per 
cent rise in profits to £35m from a 6 
per cent sales up-lift 

The John Labatt deal, which fol- 
lowed the recent sale to Whitbread of 
the Labatt UK brewing rights, seems 
to have presented a nice opportunity 
for Enterprise to double its portfolio 
and grab attractive economies of scale 
for a sensible price. At £2Qm Jess than 
net assets, the buying price reflects the 
desire of Interbrew, Laban’s new own- 
er, to get shot of a non-core business. 

There also seems to be method in 
Mr Tuppen’s madness in turning the 
managed pubs back into leases. With 
some creating turnover of only £3,000 
a week they simply do not merit mnch 
management time. As a cash-genera- 
tive rent generator and ready market 
for Enterprise’s new seven-year sup- 
ply deals with Bass and Whitbread 
they will more than pay their way. 

Jt b a good deal, but after their re- 
cent rise the shares would appear to 
already reflect the good news. Hold. 


The MPs investigating the 
sacking of former Stock Ex- 
change boss Michael 
Lawrence have been stern 
critics of incompetence wher- 
ever they find it. The Treasury 
and Civil Service Committee 
also have a reputation for 
criticising money-wasting 
ideas. How strange then that 
they are planning two over- 
seas trips, tbe first in June to 
Washington and New York, in 
order to see how the Ameri- 
cans run their stock ex- 
changes. As committee 
chairman Sir Thomas Arnold 
Conservative member for 
Hazel Grove, puts it “The 
Americans are way ahead of 
us.” Tbe second trip, planned 
for tbe autumn, will take tbe 
MPs to Paris and Frankfurt. It 
is not yet dear which mem- 
bers of the committee will be 
lucky enough to go on the 
junkets. Will Brian Sedge- 
more, Labour member for 
Hackney and Shoreditch and 

scourge of the Bank of Eng- 
land, be packing his bags? 
Nicholas Budgen, Conserva- 
tive member for Wolver- 
hampton South-west, told Mr 
Lawrence when he appeared 
before the committee that it 
had u as much a right to inves- 
tigate the sacking of Stock 
Exchange cleaning staff” as it 
did of him. Indeed said Mr 
Budge n, the whole investiga- 
tion was a “waste of time and 
money”. He says now that 
while be bas heard about tbe 



Way ahead: MPs feel the need to take a close look at NY 


Sir Richard Green bury, the 
chairman of Marks & 
Spencer, always has some- 


women need that kind of , 
help.” 


thing interesting to say, 
whether about his company's 
annual remits or corporate 
governance. But his views on 
bra sizes may still come as a 
surprise. 

M&S has been recruiting 
extra staff in certain areas to 
meet demand such as people 
to advise on men’s suits and 
home furnishings. Another 
area c bras. Sir Richard tells 
us that between 1,000 to 
L500 women a week seek ad- 
vice on bra measurements 
from M&S. In an attack of 
political incorrectness, the 
chairman says: “Forgive me, 
but I do find it strange that 


trips, “I honestly haven’t 
thought about them.” Hmm. 


John Major’s threat of non-cooperation with European Union 
treaties may win plaudits from tittle Englanders, bat It has 
drawn a howl of protest from UK corporate recovery profes- 
sionals. Tbe first casualty of die boycott will be tbe Ell Bank- 
ruptcy Convention, due to be signed on Thursday. The 
convention has taken more than a quarter of a century to ne- 
gotiate. A senior retiever says: “This is adding Mad Minis- 
ters to Mad Cow Disease.” 

Lawyers were practically blinking back tears last night as 
they saw then- final triumph, a code that will save jobs on a 
Continental scale, being snatched from them at the last 
minute. Most large companies now have extensive overseas 
operations, yet agreements on how to handle cross-border in- 
solvencies are thin on tbe ground. When the UK-based Lancer 
Boss forklift truck business went bust and a receiver was ap- 
pointed a minor German lawyer took over the Goman opera- 
tion and nearly scuppered the whole resene operation, 
endangering hundreds of jobs. Hie Bankruptcy Convention 
would never have allowed this problem to arise. Never mind. - 
I’m sure the Government knows what it’s doing. 


Everybody's doing it. Accoun- 
tants Price Waterhouse and 
Ernst & Young now have the 
final all-dear to move off- 
shore and register as limited- 
liability partnerships in ^ 
Jersey. This protects thenT 
against many of the ^intjng 
professional indemnity clai ms 
that are now in vogue. Thi 
firms eveQ helped Jersey to 
draft the laws under which 
they are now registered 

The US investment bank 
Goldman Sachs has done the 
American equivalent, for 
similar reasons, by re-regis- 
tering in the state of 
Delaware. 

Big UK law firms like Ltn- 
klaters & Paines are consider- 
ing their own stampede to 
Jersey - a nice little earner 
for the island, which charges 
a £10,000 registration fee per 
firm. 

A senior PW partner re- 
calls the accountants' plan 
last December to fly to Jersey 
to wine and dine the island's 
officials, in order to thanks 
them for providing them with 
such an agreeable legal 
framework. On the morning 
of the flight Heathrow was 
fog-bound. Showing their true 
ability as problem-solvers;- 1 
PW chartered the last plane 
out of town and made lunch 
with minutes to spare. 



Vosper shrugs 
off frigate loss 


In Brief 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


Vosper Thornycroft, the 
Southampton-based warship 


builder, yesterday shrugged off 
the disappointment of losing a 


£400m Royal Navy frigate order 
to its arch rival, GEC, by post- 


to its arch rival, GEC by post- 
ing a 10 per cent increase in 
profits and setting its sights on 
more than £lbn worth of over- 
seas business. 

Lord Wkkeham, the compa- 
ny’s chairman, said he looked 
forward to receiving “the high- 
est level” of government support 
in Vesper's bid to secure war- 
ship contracts from tbe Middle 
East and Far East. 

He was speaking as Vbsper 
unveiled an increase in profits 
to £27.6m after taking nearly 
£4m in restructuring charges to 
cover 300 redundancies caused 
by the loss of the Type 23 
frigate order to GEC 

Despite this the order book 
still stands in excess of £450m 
while Vosper has £80m in cash 
to help fund acquisitions in its 
burgeoning non-naval business. 

The yard hopes to win a sec- 


ond order for minehunters from 
Saudi Arabia worth an esti- 
mated £400m despite the diplo- 
matic furore over the dissident 
Mohammed al-Masari. 

Vbsper is also tendering to 
supply frigates to the United 
Arab Emirates and fast patrol 
boats to Qatar while it is among 
six shortlisted bidders for an or- 
der for up to 27 offshore patrol 
vessels from Malaysia. 

Lord Whkeham said Vosper 
had been disappointed to lose 
the Type 23 frigate order to 
GEC’s Yarrow yard on the 
Clyde but added that the close- 
ly fought contest had underlined I 
the importance to tbe Ministry 
of Defenoe in having competi- 
tion in warship building. 

In the face of a lag in do- 
mestic orders, Vosper is build- 
ing its activities in outsourcing 
and facilities management It 
has won three management 
contracts including a £250m 
deal to run Britain's naval train- 
ing centres in partnership with 
GEC. Vosper is also bidding to 
take over the running of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. 


• BNB will reduce the consideration for reentitment 3gency Good- 
man Graham & Associates following tbe departure of Andrew 
Goodman, its managing director. BNB, which acquired the com- 
pany in October, will reduce the amount it will pay from £7 in to 
£45m, in line with an agreement made at the time of the pur- 
chase. David Norman, chairman of BNB, said the business was 
trading satisfactorily and would continue to progress under new 
management 


• Recognition Systems, a software business that 'develops- and 
sells intelligent software which enables organisations to make more 
efficient use of the information accumulated in (heir databases”, 
is coming to the market next week via a placing of 5.4 million 
shares at 70p to raise £3J6m for the company. Recognition, which 
describes its expertise as “neural computing for micro market- 
ing” will be valued at £18.9m at the placing price. Dealings are 
expected to start on 29 May. 


• Glaxo Wellcome said yesterday it had received approval in Ger- 
many to market Ultiva, the first of a new class of analgesics that 
tbe company expects to play a significant role in anaesthesia. Stud- 
ies have shown that Ultiva, unlike traditional opioids, has a rapid 
onset of action and its effects dissipate quickly after administra- 
tion is stopped. Ultiva has been approved in Germany for use in 
induction and maintenance of general anaesthesia and immedi- 
ate post-operative pain management. This is the first regulato- 
ry approval for Ultica. An FDA advisory committee has already 
recommended that the drug should be cleared for marketing in 
the US. 


FII profits warning 
wipes 40% off shares 


• Two rival bids for South West Water from Severn Trent and 
Wessex Water were, as expected, referred to the Monopolies and 
Meigers Commission yesterday. Daniel Martin, an analyst at BZW, 
said he would be surprised if the bids were actually blocked. Both 
companies are exported to be allowed to proceed on the basis 
of price-cut agreements with Ofwat, the industry regulator. 

I 

• Jarvis, which last week called a halt to dealings in its shares, 
is expected to announce details of a big expansion later today via 
the acquisition of a British Rail infrastructure maintenance unit 
The Northern maintenance unit is the last of its kind to pass into 
private hands. At the end of March the construction and prop- 
erty company said negotiations relating to a substantial acquisi- 
tion and involving a related equity issue were “oroeressine 
satisfactorily”. 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the raw material for 


FII Group stunned its share- 
holders with a profits warning 
yesterday that sent its shares 
crashing 185p to 283p. 

The 40 per cent tan means the 
shares, which rose from a low 


of 260pat the time of the Jan- 
uary 1995 management buy-in. 


UK newspapers in 1995. 


gave up nearly all of their last 
15-monLh gain in a single day. 

The warning that margins 
remained “very unsatisfacto- 
ry” and would lead to a£lm op- 
erating loss in the year to May 
accompanied news that Charles 
Ryder, who led the buy-in, 
would be giving up his role as 
chief executive to become non- 
executive chairman. 

The collapse was the second 


Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 


piece of bad news within days 
from the troubled footwear in- 


rrom the troubled footwear in- 
dustry. Since shoe component 
maker Chamberlain Phipps 
warned on profits on Friday its 
shares have halved in value. 


Mr Ryder, the former boss of 
textile company Claremont 
Garments, moves upstairs in the 
middle of a transformation of 
FQ that has led to large excep- 
tional write-offs in the past 15 
mouths. Last year it lost £8m 
loss and reported another 
£4 Jm deficit in the half-year to 
November. 

FU said yesterday that sales 
growth in the second half of the 
year was satisfactory, especially 
within the context of a contin- | 
ued decline in the overall retail 
footwear market, but the return | 
on that turnover was still poor, j 
Sales in tbe second half are ex- 
pected to be 9 per cent ahead 
of last year. 

Even so, turnover is still ex- 
pected to fall short of internal 
targets. That has been largely 
due to generally poor trading 
conditions, the late onset of 
spring and the particularly weak 
performance of a number of 
other high street retailers. 

FTI experts to return to prof- 
it in the year to next May. 


• A new firm led by the Park Food director, Stuart Marks, plans 
to launch unagreed takeover bid for the hampers group. Mr Marks 
has asked Park Food to disclose certain information so he can 
evaluate the feasibility of bidding for Park, which will cooper- 
ate with him. To avoid any conflict of interest, he has resigned 
from the board of Park Food, although he remains on the board 
of a subsidiary company. 
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TURKEY AND EUROPE 


Why Turkey is too 
important to sideline 

East is East and West is West. But what then is Turkey? Hugh Pope 
examines the country’s ambivalent relationship with Europe 


The jack-hamraers are once again 
pounding the pavements of Istan- 
bul. Roads are being resurfaced, 
conference halls built and beauti- 
fied. Preparations are in full swing 
for the big United Nations summit 
conference on the world's cities 
next month known as Habitat D. 

As with much interaction 
between Turkey and the outside 
world, the ambitious plans often 
look as though they may go awiy. 
The Turks tend to leave things to 
Lhe last minute and Western part- 
ners can end up wagging their fin- 
gers. But in Turkey everything usu- 
ally turns out well on the day. 
Perhaps not all of the world leaders 
and 20,000 people predicted will 
turn up for Habitat II, but those 
who do will be impressed. 

The country that until 15 years 
ago saw itself as a self-sufficient 
cultural and economic island has 
gone beyoQd interaction with the 
outside world towards a rapid con- 
vergence. First among Ihrkey’s 
new range of outside partners is die 
Europe Union, despite fears and 
prejudices on both sides, conflicting 
Muslim and Christian identities 
and a nagging gap in perceptions 
about human rights. 

“Thrkey’s relationship with 
Europe is so intimate it precludes 
other options,' 1 says Michael Lake, 
who, as the European Commis- 
sion's ambassador to Turkey man- 
aged Turkey’s entry on 1 January 
into a uniquely close Customs 
Union with Europe. “The Euro- 
pean Commission did not believe 
Turkey could do it," Mr Lake adds. 
“Then people didn't believe the 
European parliament would 
approve it, but it did, by a 2:1 
majority. It's been achieved against 
all perceived odds." 

The mutual economic interests 


are compelling. In the past two 
years, two-way trade has gone from 
20 billion dollars to 28 billion dol- 
lars, making Turkey and its fast- 
growing market of 65 million the 
10th biggest trading partner of 
Europe as a whole. EU countries 
meanwhile account for half of 
Turkey’s overall trade and two- 
thirds of incoming investment. 

“Technically, all is going welL" 
says Nihat AkyoL, who heads the 
European Union department at 
Turkey’s ministry of foreign affairs. 
There is however a familiar, time- 
honoured hint of reservation in his 
voice. The most familiar problem is 
Greece. A large-scale recipient of 
EU subsidies itself. Athens has 
always agitated Lo make sure that 
Turkey receives the minimum. It 
cites a host of bilateral reasons to 
do wiLh a history of conflict with 
Turks, the Turkish intervention in 
Cyprus since 1974 and most recent- 
ly a dispute after Tbrkey in January 
claimed sovereignty over two unin- 
habited rocks in the Aegean. 

Athens has pursued its interests 
in diplomatic trench warfare that 
often includes standing out as a 
minority of one against the rest of 
Europe. The latest veto has threat- 
ened a whole gamut of EU com- 
pensation offered to Turkey to off- 
set losses to its treasury for lifting 
the last of its customs duties on 
European goods - about $S00m of 
grants and S800m of loans over the 
next four years. “The Greek veto 
has overshadowed the political and 
psychological impact of the 
Customs Union in Turkey," Mr 
Lake says. “This damages the EU 
more than Turkey. It has put the 
credibility of the EU's contractual 
commitments into question over 
an operational regulation.'’ 

Faced with strong pressure from 


the big European trading states, 
Greece has partially backed down. 
Athens has also been reminded 
that the opening of negotiations 
for Cyprus’ entry into the EU is 
linked to the smooth functioning of 
the Customs Union with Turkey. 
But Turkey is still faced with the 
fact that eastern European states 
have now jumped well ahead of it 
in the queue for full membership, 
leaving the country feeling that 
while it has been allowed into the 
European garden, it will never be 
let into the European house. 

“TUrkey has to stop banging on a 
door that’s not ready to be 
opened," Mr Lake says. “For our 
part, we have to be more aware to 
talfp Turkey on board." The Turks 
feel offended that while they stood 
guard for nearly 40 years on the 
southern thir d of the Nato fl a nk 
against the Warsaw Pact, and while 
Customs Union has given them a 
far more intimate relationship with 
Europe than a country like Poland, 
they now find themselves on the 
same list as Russia and Ukraine. 

It is not a simple question of 
whether Turkey is European or 
not, or whether Turkey is ready for 
full membership of a union whose 
economies are structured quite dif- 
ferently to its own. Ankara knows 
it was hasty to apply for full mem- 
bership in 1987, which resulted in a 
cold shoulder from the Commis- 
sion in 1989. It is more a question 
of not being ruled out, of having 
Lhe option of full membership as 
promised in the 1963 Ankara 
Thsaty between Europe and 
Turkey. “Have you seen a lot of 
pressure from us to open negotia- 
tions for hill membership? No," 
Mr Akyol says. “We react when we 
see the way ahead closed. The per- 
spective must be open, defined. 


There must be something concrete 
on offer at the end.” 

The TUrkish novelist Orhan 
Pam uk has described this mentality 
as one in which Turkey is constant- 
ly moving towards Europe and the 
West, but never quite wants to 
arrive. Even while being kept at 
arms 1 length, for instance, Ankara 
has told Brussels that it will wher- 
ever possible align its diplomatic 
and security policies with Europe’s. 

Despite the certificate of 
approval given by the Customs 
Union, however, Europeans are 
still holding back on large-scale 
investment- Big companies tempt- 
ed by a famously hard-working, 
inexpensive labour force are wor- 
ried about the chaotic local poli- 
tics, 80 per cent inflation and the 
prospect that the pro- Islamic 
Welfare Party will come to power 
and actually act on its highly 
Eurosceptic propaganda. 

But few businessmen in Istanbul 
believe that the Welfare Party will 
be able to turn the dock back 
much. Over the past five years, 
explosive growth in private broad- 
casting has triggered an informa- 
tion revolution that holds out 
promise of more enlightened poli- 
tics in the future. Each year, too, 
the Turks seem to do better. 
Habitat II or no Habitat IL 
Istanbul’s hotels are fully booked 
with international conferences. 

Gleaming new shopping malls 
win top-in-the-worid prizes. A 
newly disciplined soccer squad won 
a place in Euro ’96, and Turkey has 
at last got a decent score in the 
Eurovision Song Contest “Nobody 
knows when and if what countries 
will next enter the EU," Mr Lake 
says. “But nobody's entitled to say 
TUrkey can never join. And Turkey 
is too important to brush aside.” 


about 


What first attracts you could be any 
one of many reasons. With vast resources 
and competitively priced industrial 
production, it's no wonder our economy 
is in steady growth, making Turkey an 
ideal export market. But if you ever need 
a second reason for doing business with 
the newest member of the European 
Customs Union, look no further than 
l$bank- 

As the largest private commercial bank 
in the country, with substantial foreign 
currency reserves, direct-access market 
experience and long-standing reputation 
for sound policy. I^bank offers the perfect 
partnership for international business. 


We are also uniquely placed to help 
foreign investors. Our l ea d in g position in 
the Istanbul Stock Exchange, and a 
comprehensive range of services from 
custody to portfolio management, together 
offer you unparalleled expertise. Through 

our London branch and our subsidiary in 
Frankfurt. Igbank GmbH, we work round- 
the-clock on an on-line, real-time basis. 
And our nearly 3 SOO correspondent banks 
worldwide allow us to serve you wherever 
you may bc. 

Get in touch with Ijbank. Turkey's 
major bank for foreign transactions. You'll 
find exactly what you like best in good 
business. 


I$BANK 
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Soft sell: a street-hawker in the southern Turkish port of Tfrs ucu ped dles Ms wares . Oistoms Union 
with Europe offers both new opportunities and responsWIlties for the nation s merchants 

Islamists not alone in 
suspicions of Europe 


SAH1N ALPSf ^ !" 

"The imperialist Western powers 
and the rich Christian countries, 
however much they struggle 
among themselves, have always 
united against the threat from the 
East, the Eastern peoples, espe- 
cially the Ottoman Empire and 
the Turks... Turkey is a country 
that has to live together with the 
Middle Eastern countries, howev- 
er much it integrates with 
Western countries and Europe. In 
short, Turkey cannot be detached 
from the Middle East" 

These excerpts are not taken 
from writings by Islamists, ex- 
treme nationalists or Marxists in 
Turkey. They are from a book 
published in 1995 by the General 
Staff of Turkey's Aimed Forces. 
And though such ideas don’t dom- 
inate military thinking, it’s re- 
markable that after nearly 50 
years’ in the Western military 
alliance, a high-ranking TUrkish 
officer can openly express suspi- 
cions that his allies are conspiring 
to dismember the country. 

While Turkey frequently re- 
dedicates itself to the goal of full 
membership of the EU, the above 
text is an excellent expression of a 
growing feeling among a minority 
of members of the establishment. 
President Suleyman Demirel is 
always quick to express fears of 
what in Turkey known as the 


“Sevres Syndrome”, after the 
1920 treaty by which the victors of 
the First World War sought to 
carve Thxkey up into Greek, 
Armenian, Kurdish and Turkish 
statelets. Kenan Evren, the for- 
mer president and chief of staff 
who led the 1980-83 military 
coup, put his view bluntly in a TV 
talk show in 1995: “The Western 
powers have never given up these 
ambitions... I may not live long 
enough to see it. But the young 
generations will see that the great 
powers will take the (Kurdish) 
south-east away from us.” 

Human rights violations by 
TUrkish forces should never be 
tolerated. But Turkish suspicions 
are not allayed by a Europe 
unremittingly critical of Turkey’s 
Kurdish policies, while openly 
sympathetic to the Kurdish cause. 

The growth of the “Sevres 
Syndrome” may be just a contem- 
porary expression of the love-hate 
relationship between the TUrkish 
elite and the West which has long 
accompanied Turkey’s two cen- 
turies of Westernising efforts. 

Turkish suspicions may also de- 
rive from a feeling that with the 
end of the Cold War, Europe has 
lost interest in Turkey's strategic 
importance, at the same time as 
Turkey faces far greater instability 
around it in the Balkans, Cau- 
casus and Middle East. A third 
factor has been the apparent 


rejection of Turkey’s bid for full 
membership of the EU. Even pro- 
West, liberal intellectuals argue 
that Customs Union without ml 
membership is a sell-out. v 

Some schoolbooks now list 
France and even Switzerland 
alongside traditional “enemies" 
like Greece. Parties with the 
strongest anti-West, anti-Europe 
positions are on the rise: the mod- 
erate pro-Islamist Welfare Party is 
supported by a quarter of the 
electorate, the anti-West Dem- 
ocratic Left of Bulent Ecevit by a 
fifth of the people. 

Public attitudes remain ambiv- 
alent, though. An independent 
poll in 1993 found that about 50 
per cent of Turks felt their place 
was in Europe, while the rest were 
equally divided between the 
“Islamic" and “Turkic" worlds. 
Most re markab le was the answer 
to the question: “Which nations 
are the best friends of Tbrkey?". 
Three out of 10 respondents 
believed “Tirkey has no friends”. 

But the West needs Turkey as 
much as ever. Perhaps it’s time for 
Turkey’s friends to reach out to a 
country that has struggled with 
some success to sustain democra- 
cy, modernise its economy and, 
uniquely in the Muslim world, 
integrate moderate political Islam 
into a secular system. 

Dr Sahin Atpay is an opinion editor 
on the national daily paper MiUiyet 


Customs Union has 
transformed trade 


VIRGINIA BROWN KEYDER 

The advent of Customs Union 
with Europe is reshaping the rules 
of trade and business m Turkey, 
quietly progressing even as local 
politicians squabble, secularists 
and Islamists wage ideological 
war and the fate of the economy 
hangs in the balance. 

The need last summer to har- 
monise Tbrkey’s legislation with 
Europe brought a barrage of 
decrees governing intellectual 
property. New laws now govern 
patents, trademarks, industrial 
design and geographical signs, 
which indicate origin. There were 
major amendments to copyright 
legislation, including computer 
programs and data bases. 

The Commercial Courts of 
Turkey’s big cities, while not 
awash with intellectual property 
actions, are showing a distinct 
vigour as local and foreign plain- 
tiffs discover the protection 
afforded them by the new laws. 
The importance of design law was 
driven home abroad when three 
of the country’s top textile 
exporters were briefly jailed in 


Paris for trying to market prod- 
ucts infringing the law. Confer- 
ences on intellectual property 
issues have become weekly occur- 
rences in Istanbul sponsored by 
legal associations, perfoiming- 
rigbts societies, trade groups and 
quasi-govenunental bodies. 

Over the last year, important 
private sector companies, profes- 
sional organisations, such as the 
Istanbul Chamber of Industry 
(ISO), have begun to set new 
standards. They have left behind 
the whining protests that domi- 
nated the Customs Union debate 
in much of the Turkish press. 

“If you have a product, it is no 
longer good enough to say it looks 
like the one they sell in Europe - 
take it or leave it,” one of a bright 
new generation of specialist 
lawyers told one conference. “You 
must make sure it does not 
infringe intellectual property 
laws, you must make sure its qual- 
ity complies with EC standards 
and you must make sure its pro- 
duction is in keeping with ISO 
14000 [the new extended local 
environmental standards set for 
manufacturing, industry and com- 




••• '. 



merce]. If you cannot, you have to 
get out of tiie game, because that 
is the way it is going to be from 
here on out," she added. 

Turkey has still to digest some 
peripheral parts of this new rela- 
tionship. such as the internalisa- 
tion of new competition law, the 
elimination of child labour, 
human rights and toxic waste. 

As Customs Union comes fully 
into operation over the next few 
years, its effects will become more 
generalised. The escalation of 
outside monitoring and the con- 
comitant loss of sovereignity will 
no doubt be accepted just as it has 
been in EU member states. 

Preparations for the Habitat n 
conference in Istanbul have re- 
vealed a recent flowering of Non- 
Government Organisations in 
Turkey. Over the next few years, 
they will aim to gain a permanent 
presence on the national agenda. 

For now, a new no-frills, prod- 
uct-oriented trade perspective has 
taken hold. The old approach of 
Turkish manufacturers - Jghis is 
my product, take it or leaw'rf” - is 
going the way of the all-but-extinct, 
Turkish-made fake Lacoste shirt. 
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TURKEY AND EUROPE 

Geoffrey Lean looks ahead to next month’s United Nations ‘city summit’ in Istanbul 

What future for our cities? 


Ankara revives 
old campaign 




fl 



i . , Far back in Neolithic limes, while 
' most of humanity was still sunk in 
the Stone Age, the world's first town 
flourished in TUrkey. By around 
' 6500 BC there was a large and thriv- 
ing settlement at Qatalhoyuk in 
Central Anatolia. Houses built of 
mud brick and plaster crowded so 
■ tightly into large blocks that there 
was no room for streets - people got 
.•‘ into their homes by ladder from 
■'./ their roofs - and fine statues and 
' wall paintings adorned them. 

. Next month the world’s leaders 
'. 'will meet not far away, in Istanbul, 
- to review one of the most dramatic 
developments since the founding of 
• ^atalhoyflk. R>r the first time; hu- 
,-L* inanity is about to become a mainly 

! " ' urban species. By the year 2000, 
" more people will be living in dries 
> and towns than in the country. By 
r> r the year 202S, two thirds of the 
30 world’s population will be urban 
<: dwellers, compared to just a third as 
t . ■ : recently as 1975. The scale of this 
■ j : -■ ' change of habitat is only matched by 
* . . . the speed at which it is takfno place. 
The representatives of 134 coun- 
tries who will be meeting for the 
’• “dty su mmi t” - or Habitat n as the 
’ gathering in Istanbul from 3-14 June 


is officially called - will try to draw 
up an international strategy for cop- 
ing with this change. The confer- 
ence's Secretary General. Wally 
N*Dow, writing in a forthcoming 
issue of Our Planet, published by the 
United Nations’ Environment Pro- 
gramme. calls it “perhaps a last 
chance for an internationally collab- 
orative venture to face squarely the 
pressing challenge that confronts 
humanity in the coming century." 

At the start of the century there 
were only 11 dries of over a million 
people. Now there are nearly 300; 
within 20 years there will be more 
than 570. Ninety per cent of rids 
growth is taking place in the Third 
World, often in the countries least 
able to cope with ft. Only half of ft 
comes from population increase; 
the rest is the result of mass migra- 
tion as m illions of people fee from 
rural poverty into the slums th at 
increasingly surround developing 
countries’ dries; about a third of the 
Third World’s city-dwellers now eke 
out an existence in these appalling 
surroundings. 

“Oar values are made concrete in 
towns and dries," concluded a high 
level group of government minis- 


ters, mayors, bankers, academics 
and officials meeting in the Turkish 
coastal town of Marmaris last 
month to prepare for Habitat EL 
“They are expressions of the 
dynamism of fie human spirit, fie 
centres of culture, creativity and the 
exchange of ideas. But they also 
concentrate the extremes of wealth 
and poverty and take a dispropor- 
tionate toll on the life support sys- 
tems of the planet. The scale of 
urbanisation and growing inequality 
have resulted in new levels of pover- 
ty while cities already nearing 
breaking point will have to accom- 
modate an unprecedented growth in 
numbers." 

Cities in the richer countries have 
largely stopped growing, but they 
share many of the problems of their 
Third World counterparts. Pol- 
lution, especially from car exhausts, 
is creating Its own urban ends; in 
Britain alone, 1CLOOO people a year 
die from inhaling just one of these 
pollutants, particulates. Extreme 
wealth and poverty meet cheek by 
jowl in dries in Europe and the US, 
just as in Africa and Asia. Parts of 
rich world dries are approaching 
Third World levels of despair, while 


the rich in some developing world 
dries live as comfortably 85 any peo- 
ple on the planet And violence, 

addiction and SOCUll rfrsnifi»grarirtn 

know no frontiers. 

And in this, curiously, ties some 
prospect of progress. For most of 
the co cm tries that will congregate in 
Istanbul share similar problems. 
This is not merely a case of develop- 
ing countries demanding financial 
aid from industrialised ones in order 
to address their problems, though 
some such increased resources wifi 
be necessary. Habitat n offers a 
possibility for rich and poor coun- 
tries alike to work out joint solu- 
tions to an increasing^ shared crisis. 

And many of the solutions are 
spontaneously emerging in develop- 
ing country dries. A new book, 
Making Cities Work, commissioned 
for Habitat n and out next month, 
wiD enumerate many of them from 
Islamabad to Dakar, from Manila to 
Rio. In each case, they have been 
worked out and implemented by fie 
people of the dries themselves. For 
example, the people of Orangj, 
Karachi's largest shun, organised 
themselves into small groups of 
families and so improved their con- 


ditions that infant mortality fell 
fourfold in nine years. Meanwhile 
Curitiba, a dty of 23 million in 
Brazil, recycles nearly three quar- 
ters of its waste and has reduced 
pollution from cars by a third by 
concentrating on public transport. 

Imposed “solutions" from outside 
rarely work. Those evolved by local 


rives. As* ^^declaration from the 
Marmaris meeting put it “There is 
no hope of addressing the crisis of 
towns and dries or of realising their 
potential to create solutions, without 
the foil participation of their peo- 
ples. Decisions must be devolved as 
far as possible to the community 
level... Cries are successful if they 
are hospitable, participatory, equi- 
table and in balance with the natural 
resource base they utilise. Some 
towns and dries have already taken 
< aifrcfanrial steps along this path, but 
the journey is onfybegmnmg.” 
‘Making Cities Wink' by Richard 
Gilbert, Don Stevenson, Herbert Gir- 
adet and Richard Stren (Earthscan. 
£30hbk,£J3.95pbk) 


| ‘The image of a foreigner was once a Martian’ 

Orhan Pamuk is Turkey’s most famous living novelist. Hugh Pope met him in Istanbul to discuss Europe 


alone r 
' Europe 


nion IJ 
>ci tra^ 


The trademarks of Turkey’s 
best-known contemporary 
novelist, Orhan Pamuk, are 
the perfectionism of his prose 
and an elegant interweaving 
of past and present as be 
explores the Turks’ complex 
relationship with Europe. 

Despite his ascetic public 
image, the corduroy-suited 
Pamuk has a big smile as he 
flops into an armchair. In 
many ways, he also speaks for 
a cosmopolitan new genera- 
tion of Turks at ease hr a 
limbo between the Islamic 
East and the Christian West. 

“1brkey‘s place is in con- 
tinuous flux,” the 44-year-old 
Pamuk once said. “Tbrkey is 
constantly be moving towards 
Europe, becoming more 
Westernised. But a union will 


never be realised. This limbo 
is what Turkey is and will stay 
for ever. This is our lifestyle." 

Behind a desk cluttered 
with faxes from grand inter- 
national publications, bis 
shelves overflow with books 
including Persian poetry, 
American novels and Russian 
philosophy. The windows of 
his office also look down on 
one of the most splendid 
views of Istanbul, the sweep 
from the Golden Horn, past 
the Tbplcapi Palace down to 
the southern entrance to the 
Bosporus waterway dividing 
Europe and Asia. 

Between the ships oh the 
waterway and Famuk’s study 
are the twin stone minarets of 
an Ottoman mosque. The 
balcony of one is adorned 


with loudspeakers, and, five 
times a day, the muezzin lets 
everyone know when it is 
time to pray. Pamuk gives 
one of ins deep laughs as his 
office echoes with the racket 
“People are always asking 
me about the supposed para- 
dox of girls in headscarves 
happily walking alongside 
giris all made up," he said. 
“What is important is the way 
things combine, elegantly, 
without fuss over their ori- 
gins. This country, this 
Istanbul, is a coming together 
of thin g s People are comfort- 
able with that" 

Pamuk’s work has been 
t ranslated into 14 languages. 
Two of bis five bools, The 
White Castle and The Black 
Book, have appeared in Eng- 




fish. A third. New Life, comes 
out soon after selling 180,000 
copies in Turkish. But he is 
chiefly popular in Scandin- 
avia, France, Germany and. 

Few Tbrirish authors have 
made such an impact outside 
TUrkey, apart from the ethnic 
Kur dish story-teller Yasar 
KemaL now in his seventies. 
Only now is the country 
breaking out of fie intellec- 
tual isolation of decades in 
which the state dictated cul- 
ture, foreign travel was limit- 
ed and international calls 
impossibly hard to make. 

“The image of a foreigner 
was of a man coming from 
Mars,” he said. “Some of that 
lingers on in central Anatolia. 
But it is eha .igmg, because of 
tourism, because of the 15 or 


more television channels we 
have now, because people 
have the security of some 
money now. Tin icy is inte- 
grating into the world." 

Pamuk alan be gun to 
speak out - and to be prose- 
cuted for it - about restric- 
tions on freedom of expres- 
sion and oppression of ethnic 
Kurds in Turkey. He has 
given out pro-Kurdish papers 
on street-corners, even when 
he does not agree with their 
contents. He says he does this 
ont of a simple sense of jus- 
tice, to shame those he calls 
the “bad guys" in the system. 

“The approach that free 
expression will solve things is 
simply not present,” Pamuk 
said. “The whole idea of cul- 
ture has an ornamental ring 


to ft. Xn Turkey, first you solve 
your problem with a gun. 
Culture is something like a 
flower that you put as the 
table afterwards." 

But Pamuk does not 
believe that the West is per- 
fect, having come across both 
a simple prejudice against 
Turks based on ignorance and 
also a liberal prejudice that 
he says is much harder to 
deal with. “People lose their 
energy when it comes to 
being politically correct in 
dealing with TUrkey. Thke the 
books about Turkey being 
written now, most of it is 
racist rubbish,” he says. 

“Maybe it’s because the 
TUris did not suffer much this 
century... but people don’t 
pay attention to the details.” 


PHILIP ROBINS 

No sooner had the European 
Parliament endorsed the cre- 
ation of a Customs Union 
with TUrkey last December, 
than Ankara returned to its 
campaign for full membership 
of the European Union. 

The speed with which 
Turkish officials initiated the 
renewed push provoked exas- 
peration from Western Euro- 
pean diplomats. With the 
internal debate of the future 
of the EU just underway and a 
lengthening list of countries 
eager tojoin the dub. Euro- 
pean omoaldoin could have 
done without the prospect of 
more diplomatic harassment 
from Ankara. The European 
hope that Turkey would sim- 
ply concentrate on making the 
Customs Union work was a 
forlorn wish. The diplomatic 
fencing match of the late 1980s 
looks set to return. Then, a 
formal application to join the 
EU m 1987 was parried by 
Brussels in a non-committal 
response two years later. 

For the TUrkish elite, 
strengthening relations with 
the EU is not about enhanc- 
ing trade or pooling sover- 
eignty. Indeed, the Turks, 
every bit as proud as the 
English, would most likely 
baulk at ceding powers to the 
centre, should it ever come to 
that For Ala lurk’s children 
membership of the European 
dub is important because ft 
would confirm Turkey as a 
Western country, even at a 
rime when its Islamic charac- 
ter is asserting itself at both 
cultural and political levels. 

European diplomats, who 
have spent much of the 1990s 
fretting at the Islamist chal- 
lenge m Algeria, have con- 
flicting sympathies. Neither 
they, nor the US administra- 
tion, which is always eager to 
indulge in special pleading 
wifi the EU on behalf of the 
Turks, wants an Islamic party 
in power in Ankara. The argu- 
ment for accession in order to 
consolidate liberal democratic 
values has already proved per- 
suasive in the cases of Spam, 
Portugal and Greece. 


This disposition towards 
Turkey is even deeper among 
Europe's leading members of 
Nato, such as Britain. For 
four decades, fie Tbxks were 
wfifing partners in fie con- 
tainment of fie Soviet Union. 
Turkey’s importance could yet 
re-arrange if an ultra nation- 
alist wins fie Russian presi- 
dential election. In the mean- 
time, as it showed during the 
Bosnian war, TUrkey has 
proved itself a reliable partner 
on the cusp of three unstable 
regions, the Balkans fie 
Thmscaucasus and fie Middle 
East. And Turkey could cause 
a lot of trouble for fie West if 
ft turned nasty. 

But there are other factors 
to take into account. TUrkey 
remains a pariah wifi the 
European human rights lobby. 
Ankara is unable or unwQUng 
to be constructive over Cyprus. 
Turkey’s economy is increas- 
ingly debt-ridden and unsta- 
ble. Its burgeoning popula- 
tion, already 2 million strong 
in Germany, would Dock to 
undercut workers’ wages in 
Europe if given fie chance. 

Perhaps most importantly, 
the argument that TUrkey is a 
European country whose 
rightful place is in the EU does 
not wash with most continen- 
tal public opinion. The view 
from fie o mnib us or metro is 
fiat the Central Europeans 
and even the Baltics must join 
first At best, TUrkey might 
squeeze into a Europe of 25 
members, never one of 15. 

All of this is just as Ankara 
fears. Its four decades of loy- 
alty to the West is perceived 
as counting for little. The feet 
Turkey now has a Customs 
Union with fie EU, unlike 
any other aspiring member, 
will not be the critical factor 
many links once supposed. 
Thus, the only thing to be 
done, it is reasoned in 
Ankara, is to press ahead with 
the membership bid. For the 
hard-pressed European offi- 
cial, placating Turkey without 
raising false expectations will 
be an extra burden to cany 
for a long time to come. 
Philip Robins is a senior fellow 
of St Antony's College, Oxford 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
IN ONE CITY 
WILL DECIDE 
WHAT HAPPENS 
IN ALL OTHER 
CITIES 
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That dty is Istanbul. 

The site of the second United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements. Habitat n is a City Summit. 

The reason for it is very simple. Unless we get it right in 
the tities, there is not much chance of solving all the 
other issues that confront us. But if most of the world’s 
problems are to be found in the dty, so are the solutions. 
If you are part of the solution, then in June 1996 
there is one dty where you should be. 

Istanbul. 


7iwo weeks of Habitat Ik ■ Conference • Partners’ Forums: tforid Assembly of Cities and local Authorities; National 
Arademies of Sciences and Engineering; Private Sector, FoureiaiiooSjNDiH^^ Organizations; Parliamentarians; labour 

Unions; Human Solidary Professionals « Dialogues ■ Imen u tkmal Trade Fair * ExfagrMons » CufanralandSodalAalvliics 
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GRAND PRKX 
'96 RACE 
SCHEDULE 

Spanisli GP 

June 2 

Canadian GP 

June 16 

French GP 

June 30 

British GP 

July 14 

German GP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August 11 

Belgian GP 

August 25 

Italian GP 

September 8 

Portuguese GP 

September 22 

Japanese GP 

October 13 


Team 
Position 
Check line: 
0891 891 
806 

Results A 
Top 50 
Teams: 

0891 891 
807 

Calls cosl 39p per 
mingle cheap rate, 
4?p per minute at all 
other times. 

Rules are as 
previously published 
and are available on 
request. 
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Olivier Ranis surfs along the Monte Carlo seafront on the way to victory in the Monaco Grand Prix 


Photograph: Mike Hewitt/Allsport 


The latest scores and results 


J ust when things were getting 
rather predictable, along 
comes a grand prix demolition 
derbv to turn the established or- 
der upside down. Only three dri- 
vers were still circulating at the end 
of an enormously entertaining 
Monaco race and the one in first 
place, the Frenchman Olivier Pa- 
rtis, was winning his first race at 
the top level and securing the Ligj- 
er team’s first victory since 1981. 
But for all the carnage, this was a 
well-deserved win. Although he 
started from a lowly 14th place on 
the grid, Panis was fastest in the 
morning warm-up session, and was 
one of the quickest drivers on the 
circuit during the race, comfort- 
ably holding off David Coulthard 
in the closing stages. Dream Team 
managers who selected him - for 
just £4m - must have been hold- 
ing their breath as he reeled off 
the final laps. 


Other, more expensive drivers 
had costly failures. Michael Schu- 
macher, the £25m man, slid gen- 
tly but terminally into a barrier 
before he had even completed a 
lap, and both Damon Hill and 
Jean Alesi were unfortunate to 
break down when comfortably in 
the lead. The only driver out of the 
top drawer to prove his worth in 
Monte Carlo was David 
Coulthard, who seems to be ma- 
turing into the de facto leadership 
of the McLaren team. 

Cheaper drivers proved better 
value, in particular the Sauber pair 
of Johnny Herbert and Heinz-Har- 
ald Frentzen. Herbert will have 
been encouraged by his first podi- 
um position for the team, and the 
more so because he headed home 
his much admired young German 
team-mate. Frentzen may well 
have woo the race had he not lost 
patience behind Eddie Irvine's 


DRIVER OF THE DAY: OLIVIER PANIS 


No doubt about the driver of the day: tb record 
your first grand prix win at Monaco is a very 
rare achievement, and Olivier Panis de- 
serves the accolades he received from the 
largely French crowd who crammed the 
yachts and roadsides of the Principality. 

There have been other highlights in Pa- 
ins's relatively short grand prix career - no- 
tably an inherited podium place at 
Hockenheim - but he is thought of as one of 
Formula One's journeymen, certainly quick enough 
to hold on to his place, and comfortably quicker than 
the one man he must be sure to beat every weekend. 


his team-mate, the wealthy Pedro Diniz. 

The wctory will ensure Pains’s place with. 
Ligier for as long he wants to drive for ' 
them. Die team lias been in the daT 
drums for years, and recently suffered 
a severe^Wow-wben Tbin VfeDdnshaw 
sold he stake and moved to ArrowSrfak- . . 
ingaiotof sponsorship moncywithiiim. ; 
Now happy days are here again for the •' 
_ French' outfit and then- personable leaddii- :■ 

ver. If it was a lucky victory, it W3S still well-deserved, 
and in Formula One, especially at Monaco, you make 
your own luck: 


cumbersome Ferrari and re- 
arranged his nose cone against the 
red car’s rear wheel. 

Irvine had a miserable lime in 
Monte Carlo, making himself 
thoroughly unpopular by holding 
up most of the field in the early 


stages before wiping out Mika Salo 
and Mika Hakkinen towards the 
end of the race. But Lrvine was 
positively virtuous compared to the 
Minardi drivers, Pedro Lamy and 
Gian carlo Fisichella, who man- 
aged to crash into each other on 


the first lap of the race. Team boss 
Giancario Minardi was beside 
himself. “In 12 years of Formula 
One I bave never seen anything 
like this,” he fumed. But no one 
in the last 12 years has seen a race 
like last Sunday's. rft.anJ9L 


WIN a drive in a 

Grand Prix car 

The Dream Team manager with the highest number of 
points at the end of the Grand Prix Championship sea- 
son will win our top prize - a drive in a 650bhp FI car. 

You will be flown to the AGS team's training school in 
the sooth of France for the most exhilarating experi- 
ence of your life. The school specialises in FI coorses 
and provides all the racewear and instruction you will 
need for a day driving FI and other single seat cam. 



INDIVIDUAL 
GRAND PRE 
PRIZES STILL 
TO BE WON 

There are also 
prizes to be 
won with each 
grand prix race. 

Prizes range 
from trips to ma 
jor grands prix, in 
eluding this year’s 
British race at Silverstone. 
to a day out testing with the Tyrrell 


Formula One team. 
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1EAM TEAM 
MONACO 
GRAND PRIX 
PRIZE 
WINNER 
Congratulations 
to Cameron 
McLaughlan, 
from Cheltenham, 
and his team Fast 
Racers. He has won 
a guided tour round the 
Lola factory, where he will see 
championship-winning racing cars 
being manufactured. 


Fifty teams are in 
joint 1st pastHion 
with 288 points. 

I Phil’s Fliers 
1 The 7 Percenters 
1 Follow Me Please 
Racing 
1 Drack 
1 Hill's Decline 
1 Stagnent3 
1 Smith SizzaJers 
1 Emily Zoom 
1 Track Suit Racing 
UK 

1 Eagle Racing 
1 Skidlids 
1 Team Shambles 
1 Overdrive 
1 Ecurie Hard Bag 
1 Diesel Dreamers 


1 Vemotti Racing 
1 Cockney Racers 
1 Rice FI 
1 Bryan’s Bullets 
I Nicstone Racing 
1 Jack VurcheB Ford 
1 Inglis Team 
1 Sicol Racing 
I Team Muttley 
1 Nathan 
1 Suths 
1 Ollie’sTeam 
1 Downhill Racer 
1 Charlton Lamb 
1 Dave’s Drivers 
1 Ed Narley 
1 Team Milne 
I Go WillitGo 
1 Sandow2 
1 Piston Broke 2 
1 The 85 Bears 


1 Girdler’s Grid Stars 
1 The Dukes of 
Hazzod 

1 Mystic Murray’s FI 
1 Phoenix Racing 
1 PJB Racetec 
1 Micro Power 
1 Wilkys 
1 Hilliams 
1 Orkney FI GP 
1 Ruddock’s Racers 
1 Ascending Mode 
Alfa 
I JTF 1 

1 Aphex Twin Carbs 
! 1 Larkeys Magic 



Grand Prix 

Shopping 

List 

POINTS SCORED 


1 


1 

s| 

II DRIVERS 

■I 1 

£2Sm 


1 M Schumacher 

8 

£23m ' 


2 J Alesi 

8 

3 D Hill 

1 

£20m 


4G Berger 

0 

£!8ai 


5 D Coulthard 

21 

6 E Irvine 

5 

7 J Vflleneuve 

0 

£13m 


8'M. Hakkinen • 

- 18 

9 H H Frentzen 

18 

£lOm 


10 M Brundle 

0 

11 R Barrichello : 

-3 

12 J Herbert 

24 

£6m : 


13 M Salo 

18 

14 P Lamy 

-4 

£4m 


15 P Diniz . 

0 

16 U Katayama 

0 

17 J Verstappen 

-2 

18 0 Ranis 

44 

£3m 


19 L Badoer 

0 

.20 R Rosset 

0. 

21 A Montermini 

0 

£2m 


22 G Fisichella 

-5 

23 V Sospiri 

0 

24 T Marques 

0 

■25 F Lagorce 

0 

26 H Noda 

0 

27_TTnoue . 

0 

£3m 


28 M BlundeH 

0 

29 J-C Boullion 

0 

30 K Brack 

0 

31 K Burt 

0 

32 E Coliard 

0 

33 N Fontana 

0 

34 D French itti 

0 

35 N Larini 

0 

36 J Magnussen 

' 0 

37 A Prost 

0 

38 G Tarquini 

0 

39 K Wendlinger 

i 

j 

0 

1 U 

£20m 


40 Benetton 

0 

41 Williams 

0 

£l8m 


i 42 Ferrari 

10 

j £l5m 


1 43 McLaren 

16 

] £14m 


! 44 Sauber 

14 

j 45 Jordan 

-4 

: £10m 


! 46 Liger 

20 

j £6m 


1 47 Tyrrell 

12 

< £5m 


48 Arrows 

-3 

£3m 


49 Minardi 

-5 


«jn 

50 Fbrti 


! £26m 

i 51 Renault 
£18ra 
} 52 Ferrari 
: £15m 
I 53 Mercedes 
i £12m 

j 54 Peugeot 

; £10m 

i 55 Mugen 

i £Sm 

: 56 Ford V10 
< £8m 
j 57 Tfemaha 

£4m 

' 58 Hart 

I £3m 

59 Fbrri Zetec V8 

£2m 

i 60 Ford ED V8 


WIN TICKETS TO SILVERSTONE* GET THE independent on Thursday 30 or Friday 
WIN HVWEI9 IV 91 LVEIl9 1 VNEo 31 MAY TO REGISTER FOR THE SPANISH GRAND PRIX 
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Respect for Don 
amid Derby haze 


*■< i , 

sport 


Racing 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports from Goodwood 

The old bookmaking foxes on 
the Epsom rails bet on what is 
going to finish first and last in 
the Derby, but they were strug- 
gling to determine who would 
be their market leader in both 
books last night. 

Portuguese Lil advertised 
her prospects of capturing the 
snails’ contest when she was 
down the field in yesterday’s 
Angel Handicap at Beverley, 
but this may have been a 
Pyrrhic defeat, Portuguese Lfl, 
who is scheduled to make Alex 
Greaves the first wo man rider 
In the Blue Riband, is now cer- 
tain to be balloted out of the 
race if more than 30 runners are 
declared. Over 140 remain go- 
ing into today's forfeit stage. 

At the other end of the pro- 
ceedings, Dr Massiru’s box had 
the curtains pulled round It aD 
day and there was no medical 
bulletin on how the ante-post 
favourite was recovering from 
lameness. A statement is ex- 
pected from Michael Stoute's 
Freemason Lodge yard today on 
wb^her the colt wfl] be fit to de- 
feat! his unbeaten record. A 
spokesperson yesterday re- 
vealed that Dr Massini had nei- 
ther improved nor deteriorated 
from the injury that became ap- 
parent on Monday rooming. 

This situation caused disori- 
entation all round, not least for 
Michael Kinane, who rode Dr 
Massini to success in the Glas- 
gow Stakes at York last week. 
"I’m as confused as anyone 
about the Derby now that Dr 


Massini has got a bit of a leg 
problem, but Tm hoping that to- 
morrow they might be able to 
shed some light on it," the 
jockey said yesterday. “If be 
doesn’t run any one of four or 
five horses could win the race.” 
Kinane, it must be said, 
should be spared a day of na- 
tional mounting. There is no 
rider alive at the moment col- 
lecting prizes with his frequen- 
cy and the Irishman tossed 
another considerable bauble 
into his treasure chest when he 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Gone Savage 
(Salisbury &A5) 

NB: Chairman’s Choice 
(Goodwood 4*10) 

partnered Don Micheletto to 
success in the Predominate 
Stakes at Goodwood yesterday. 

The coh provided yet another 
advertisement for Godolphin’s 
greenhouse effect. He had per- 
formed just 10 days ago when 
was outpaced and eighth in the 
Poule d’Essai des Ponlains 
(French 2,000 Guineas) at 
Longchamp, but was turned 
out here with the sort of pol- 
ished coat which suggested the 
Newmarket shoe-stone boy had 
made a marveflous effort of his 
most demanding project 
In the race itself the field was 
tugged into the straight by Side 
Note, but, in behind. Prize Giv- 
ing, who was adjudged the best 
turned out, looked to be going 
the best turning in. Geoff 
Wragg’s colt has the head car- 
riage of a hoise churning up an 
equine pool, but this awkward 
posture does not compromise 


GOODWOOD 

HYPERION 

2J0 Highland Rhapsody 4*10 Charffe Chang 
140 Monts er r a t 445 Country Lover (nb) 

3J0 Whitewater Affair S20 Spaniards km 

3.40 SOURCE OF LIGHT (nap) 

GOING: Good. 

STALLS: Straight - stands cldc; real - Inside. 

DHAW ADVANTAGE: I%h for FtTta lm. 

■ Right-hand course wfch sharp bends and gradkons. 

■ Course is N oT Chichester between A28S and A28G. Oddnaier flatten 4m. ADMIS- 
SION: Richmond Enclosure £18, Gordon Enclosure £10, Public Endosnre £4 fover- 
G-ts&iij. Accompanied under- 17s free all endoeures- CAR PARK: 52. or free. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: S Hannoa — 37 wtanera from £14 run- 
I nent jdvnf a success rati) of 11.4% and a law to a£J level uke of £47. 17; J Gooden 

— iOwfnnew, lOHnmncts, 18.5*. -£40J1S:I» Cold— fSwfmtra, lOCranmn, I8.I4», 
+S0.8tj. J Dunlop — ID wtanera, IBS rannns, 12.3%, -£71.47. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: JTRcU — 38 wtanera 21 1 rides, 16.8%, -41 1^8; Pat Eddery 
j — 30 wtanera 14U rides. 21.1%, +52.40; W Otursoa — 28 winners, 191 rides. 15-2%, 

-£5L07;L Dettori — 20 wtanera, 171 rides. lfi.2%,-£4Aa». 

BUNKERED ROOT THE: Ratfish Invader (3.40), BatttMMp Bnwe, Tet Again (4.48). 
'■Jr/NNEBS IN TSK LAST SEVEN DATS: None. . 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Courenr (410) law bren BCtt 886 sato 1® M Hammond 
from nowriwn. North Ycatahtra. 

ryinl MEISAnSERLA PAPERBOARD UD MAIDEN FILES STAKES 
(CLASS D) £6£00 added 3YO Tf Penalty Value £5£59 

1 MiSTMO(Ma|orPBftglWA}OChappri9 M AO wfc g 

2 00 BmA^IHUCrCtl)Ett«« Strata UQRIWfKBU— BDoytel 

3 0- CtASSK lOOriPASKlC Conoon)DOtap^8 1‘l - H TUaanmlO 

4 IS an , CO*SWB(U54)P^(CtalBS>^r)PCriB8ir..... TftriralS 

5 2 R|»Uiy(19milUUMaraAIMtaMiiGtrioPii9StaedlSiSUnn8UJiJlkHn2 

6 IKHAND RWPSOCry J<ta Orea»lwittntwy) IBattngBll M Htait 

7 m&ten-S 

8 UJKE AND B5SES (B M CjRBl C C)B*f 8 U 8 

9 3 UJBABA (USA) (22) (Kvnisi A) Malacufll) HTTiOTOon JWWS 8 11 WCatmlS 

10 002000 Ma«JSA|2«(GSKBiaet0SOw8U s ******** 

11 00 ONTWWWRUNMISPcawBJArtmiBlI —NDaji 

12 3-42 POBRT (86) Mctaal H Asogtl M TotrpMro 8 11 — P JMtaswiB 

13 00 POhBriA tSsUme Racng LX8 P 811 - -SSandata S 

14 PRESS 0W WOT iWS)«SiatE)WMia8 11 n Octow mU 

15 0- RtS»NG(2^lAWJteA»a4fei)Gb«W5811- . A Whatae (3) 3 

18 4 SMOOTH ASSET C3) (BFt (AKCtAraj POnputS+Vm B12 _Jta*17 

-Udadmd- 

BETTM* 74 FWridy, 5-1 IttM*. 6-lS-ooth Atari. 7-1 Orate 1**, 354 CaBafeg. W 
Hflrirad Rhapsadp, 10-1 I tera te , Pe*r. «■* *** 

1988c Itapem 3 B 11 W R Swtun 7-1 (E DtrttgU 9 Ml 

form guide 

T^Tatotaeeva^u^gtetarx^twrrfFnreft^.SmootaAanetwvlljtariraaAo^ 

raced w«h may cnance offmproteg. The 

aody, a Kris any out o( a mBe wtnnor, and Dawd Ctrawetfa gtASStC UMM Lyrtw had a 
hooelsss tas* Bum stall ore In the 22 -runner maiden won by Basra Sham/ at (J“*uiylaa 
SESslNMIm at m the maria*. Orate 
BtafOirapw will ta toast tut* learned 

stable e** *«* • MMlM*** 

dose eeatrei Abe yf and Dawna at NMUntSWfl Urn) and ths pacey and w Bll-rate tad By B 

ton [80- 

3 540000 taWKIBW (2fl) ^ 4 9 9- 

J SS — z n^ io 

5 ooeeoo UJBlttMBtM (0»M*VB1*^W^696 *^££2 

*361010 OtAHUE StlgT PB H. lW« . B .|* l 


! 1 165&06- ALWifOOnl|384}m(Ham(a:««a*^WH^^ W T C JH!^ ? 

2 00F -600 SHKARTS SON (11) (CO| [4^ S<agJ) J 9 9 13 -■ 

3 540000 

£L ooeeoo t«»WJV«p8J WM» VRJw f 1 *^ n f ft 6 | 6 JB1 2f2l£® 

<■ TfiiOiQ fflinig rsaiFn PD IP) UoTn S4WU BKa4Q5 — .. . *5 m . 

I 8 045500 CASnSEA LADW S 

I 10 00110-3 UPOmroSB(25m(MTB»artR_<»^5 o 8 NMmnv 

11 54-3506 Momseaw ? 

12 2(0100 TOBWE FUNS (2S6) W gw LC MM 5 8 7 ■— i g" 

13 004033 DB«»eireiD|(M*«riW*iW^D^ SL.i 

« 626426 tWOCCTOH W Pta fP K,PT ??’.* 

iUnmmtfttfttlflk- ^ ^ Q** 8 *” 8 1* 1 - ^ Ho "'» 

CASTIEBEAIAD. to aKB tae beenng wx» 

tasfine WBUO Canama at No Extras wttfvSwat 

ogan. m lost year's tax Lad«® 8 ^ 6 Y er WMr finishing Sbtta iriler bang 

Ma0c running M* s Is now 7B) boow off 
hampered «*en a stawc on touffl w» ^ 

k and to) vwwo sotii luriong. Ww a* S harp 
(50 10*4 week Swe* 

«iwdi was a rack m ftwtrt ^ ^ ^ Cactterealad 

nalft IrWTHne i ■ PwMte ftgae iw* Her baa war wee on 

qntncsanwnsanflllw7i*^g_fg^^ hMUaM ^ wB t l 240efttadrier.Ju«SI&> l <tf > : 
ihts eouree ta« September L wLWrtng at Wfflptnnj.shalabcml 

or today and m ta^onhsrej^ dose behind iwtotathat 

» ro weH ^ rends of Richard ^ NaurfxiiV Wi Saturday. Charita SO- 

I7f). He IS m o dectfj rnsra ^ ^ rfsance toons 

aporawo ridden tin SotaeOwr CASTl£R£A L«4> 

5lab»'s wm wim wngOf Pwv hefe s*®® 100 * 


saws*"""' ” 

|33 S]S»!SWiS 52.“»’ 

! -S SSSS^^^== 

a 1 CAMPOKSE pfiim W 

4 123030 WC 50 

s 2100-2 FWwwww^g^JSJ^Topnmss — 

* r.nn iiimar nn ID rTIT' 
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him. Prize Giving's four white 
socks quickly scampered their 
way to the front and over to the 
rails before Don Micheletto 
entered the equation. Then the 
bay swept past, his tail snapping 
down repeatedly as if in the 
hand of an African tribe sman 
trying to keep insects off his 
meal. At the fine there was Half 
a length to spare. 

The twist in the result was 
that Don Micheletto had been 
purchased last year from the 
Oppenheimers, the owners of 
the runner-up. 

The winner is neither in 
Godolphin’s vanguard nor a 
horse expected to last beyond 
yesterday’s 10-fudong journey. 
“He’s not in any Derby of airy 
description," Simon Crisford, 
Godolphin’s racing manager, 
said. “The door is open as far 
as the French Derby is con- 
cerned but that comes quite 
soon and he’s run quickly here 
after Longchamp. 

“He’s a horse with a lot of po- 
tential and he’s had very little 
racing experience. But he 
worked nicely through the win- 
ter and we knew he was a de- 
cent type. He’ll continue to 
improve through the season." 

Back in third and ostensibly 
out of Epsom consideration 
was John Dunlop’s St Mawes. 
However, the chestnut win con- 
test the Blue Riband as Lord 
Swaythling thinks it’s about 
time he had a Derby runner af- 
ter 41 years as an owner. 

Whether Peter Chapple- 
Hyam will have a representative 
is uncertain. Manion started the 
season with a duster of animals 
thought capable of running in 
the Classic, but their fortunes 
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Don MTctieletto (fourth right) dismisses Prize Giving (noseband) without ceremony at Goodwood yesterday 


bring reminder of a sentiment 
of Noel Muriess. “If you think 
you've got a few Derby horses 
then you haven’t got a Derby 
horse at all,” be once said. . 

Chapple-Hyam's Legal Right 
was an uninspiring fourth in the 
Predominate and his best 
prospects now seem to lie with 
the wounded Nash House. 
There is no update on his con- 
dition either and Chapple- 
Hyam revealed he would not 
know if tiie chestnut’s infection 
had cleared np usd the start of 
□ext week at the earliest. 


XK 


FORM CUBE 

MjcK Kinane heads tor Leopafdsrown’s awning fixture alter rttflng PAPB9NG. who shorid 
git tab tap tokifi out of Wrapping, Used as a pacemaker In the GtBneas. ftiparing wffl be 
chenydpe lar the spat and bobs Trio bat ectang Sb from Scarlet Pfmc. Poporing humw 
Oils couree v*e», havtag uoon bar mtaden here and then 0rtng hoi fawalte Btnt Shaaqytd 
a real ftltfnta the Pretty StaAM with Fag Old tan lenfftv back In triad. Soviet Ptone 
hod a stuppeiK penalty In tbe Pretty PoUy S^4es and rwiAy wans 12 furVxies, Just ite 

he? Oaks whining dam Circus Pluma. a dual mw ao a juvenHe. shall sffl do weU to defy 
tfils Group Three penalty for tao San Sira win h the soft Shemcnrie wan a couple of soft 
races last twwi and toote vulnerable alter fiiWHng only ttrira to Toup A Crap m lha Chesrtre 
Oaks. Faraway WMm dU better Than Scarlat Phrne in ihe Preqy Foay, but she w sdl 
thrashed by Pricket and Mafftificara Style. SSk Masque didn't show much behind Bosra 
Sham m the fled Daring and her dam was best owr a mite, whfle AtnbeOa Is on taster 
0ound after her win In Italy. Whltanratar Affair tMy won her mp'den at KensMon altar a 
narrow defem by the t»lt Parasan In the Wbod Dttron. Out of a Busbno mare aho won owr 
a mm, WhflewetarAftau-can only Unprove further. SM a eM a w i PAPSdNG 

I o Anl KiNCSEM RATED HANDICAP (CLASS B)£15jD00^^^ 
1£™J added lm« Penalty Value £9i4SS ®E3i 

1 031103 SOURCE OF UGHT{l(8BDpnQtNxUbb| RCMhan797 MBfeWy2 

2 21222-0 8B1BIOHaOT(MBMSndyMinBdGHiniaad492 ACMkS 

3 6310-2 PHUSS1AH BLlg (USA) (2^ pF) 1 ManrotaM) HCW949? .WHpi* 

4 0363-11 FWFIE 5PIA5H {HQ P) (SrCtntapherWaibal) PMrieiSS 11 Tqufcn7V 

5 062440 H«X1SHINVNDER(3B) IUchBriBscM)ifl4RAMaat589 SSawtan5B 

6 1B33/E3 BArtBAMMON(n)flWESaiH)JOM5B5 I Heidi 

7 320310- HJOOR EWD (215HB) CD Staff) C Bus* 7 8 4 B Doyle 6 

-7ttadMd- 

AGtam MUtt 8a 4n Th» Mntap wfyiC Tudor (stand Ta 13b 

BETRNb Ur4 FUqilo 3-1 Saact 0( Uakt, 4-1 Prmriao Bbia, U-2 tarttar Olfcr, M Bjg- 

fch bnaitat, M. BadtamHaa, U-lDrior hind 

1996: Mercator 4 S 4 3 Dofk 1S-1 (C Srsnsn) 6 ran , 

FORM GUIDE I 

A month nflo Purple Sptaafa csuktal have been enmrtalneil tar tfwt type of race, but a 
sped <d hurdHng Iwon st WanvldO hu ImpnM him and he noN inas up chatatg a Idu^ 
timer after cntdiwg KodaaDof ot Warwk* and then tuning lDst at Haydock. rtwwer, Uw 
Tbsuv gjuunb axrid count against !»m. so the vote goes to BACKGAMMON, who also looks | 
a better htrolWhtelMdanefisrepatet and hswB be stated by this tap after ha IIM to j 
Beauchamp jade at Newmarket <lm4f). term of which ms boosted when Cetafc (stdh) | 
won at YOrk last week. There doWt look a Mercadier (note a tram the tram tan jaw) In 
the fWd ao Source Of HahTs ftrcshfng lack has W ba raspeeffld. A dual winner at (tojof , 
Asoot fn hfe heydsy and vet pieced to win a costa of soft races tan team, he a ready to 
ao dose after a ptoesincthW id Funner RI0H and Assessor at Naatagum. Prueetan Btoe 


- his last attempt last term was at RcyN Ascot - Prussian Btue can be avpeaed m gi well 
(nthkgtade. Batter Offer may reed more cut in the jpound. S el ection: BACKGAMMON 


fXinl SOimdNPRHT HANDICAP (CLASS D) £10000 added lm 
lZ~~J PenaHy Value £7^95 

1 11U56 BARS JU) IP G Sham*) MS L setts 6 9 11 RftttaeeU 

2 0661-00 ID CUCHES (25) (D) Mdwel H WH) G loes 3 9 1 PMEddwyU 

3 300-001 OOJRHK (U) <q (;; fffis* HnKW U Kwxrari 791 IQdkefl 

4 220000- GREAIE5T {2U9 n BmiM L*8 RNttuB5B12 TQ«M3 

5 0W4 CHUB£ CHANG (Q (D) Wlfnv Hagan) R Ham 3 8 G D*bb«M(3)10 

6 150006 PBl«.(6)BteBStmna)CHaffnB89 WJ0T>*wr9 

7 24MD6- THAMPi tWCpU) TO IMsH VbbB W Mafr«*S89 A Eddery (7) 8 

8 401020 M8HT M A MLJJON (343) fljih HI dissoa SWooctmn588 MFaatanSS 

9 102-03 aiABIMINSCHncefaQ}meHi>DBBaa»)AJtave685 

10 000002 R0CW WAT'S (USA) (13) (C) (POwaa*) PBasyie 782 D B McCaba (3) 1 

11 400205 N0BI1BH OBEX (93) (the hn CnruQ Dr J Sosgi 4 7 12 C Ba ntatlS 

12 6421-50 YtXffB BUTT UmD) (6 R BuCErieitfi J FSlCft+te>es 3 7 10 Nttay (5)2 

13 000400 THKIt2>IA51BI(QMsBSiriwi)CHaaMi5 7U) DadaaOStaa4 

-33 dectoed- 

ABWnun w^FC 7« 10b T/ue hanltap wdfftt: Ybivg Quo 7a 9b TMctaaw 71st 9b 
BETlINCb 92 ChaiSa Cheag, UO Braataat, B-l Com*, £3-2 Chalniera Choice, 7-1 He CBeftas. 
10-1 Rocky BMao, 12-1 RaUc, 14-1 ntben 
1995c Nn04ta Bey S 96A Owk 12-1 IMI^mn) Mran 

FORM GtWE 

Greatest reappeera wtth a fl#ttn& chance alter ©wng a stone and a beattag to Chairmans 
Choice at Brighton last teim. Ha concedes ordy 71b today, but Chairrnans Choice tmpmnd 
Bftwwante (boat Shear Daren* « YcsW and ran vreQ affta at Thaek but time whan a ctaso 
thW to Rarfca Wateur. Its dffleut assessing me tfirwr-year-aWs a»i«sr vx# senors iwt 
CHAfHJE CHANG gsated further mpenence at Yorh last vteek when tauth to MbsSe and 
he's ta the right eort of tom owr hu best trip to take as the beadng. No afches is not m 
the sane son of form after flrtsMngki the nick at NciWfliani and Ssndown. and fcpiob- 
abfy beat watched until the sparkia b recowred. Coeraurwcn on this travse twice when 
otaned by James Bathell so ha is going to be a danger alter returefng n form to beK Boffin 
Prank and yeanrday's vdnresr Tertian at Beverley 11 days ajp. Tb ahta mevtnr is a maW- 
en, but ta has been known to run the occasional good race. He wB be fioer far a iui at 
Salsbivy lest waek and the stable had a winner at Newbury owr the weekend. Raids has 
Just bean short of pace sines his ftw spel on EquHrack. S eie ct k m : CHARLIE CHANG 

rXARl EQUITY FINANCIAL COLLECTIONS CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5^00 added Un 2f Penalty Value £4>1S9 

1 asm C0UNnriiWER(9(SraiRttBinMli>dHwa«lM59U — Atoee Cnofc (7) 7 V 

2 4-30600 StKMMCXCU) (D9{MsMESbMDEtaMidti8911 RHa0ws3B 

3 F25-420 BA171ESHF BRUCE (2QIDHBF) F A FOvnen) N Ub0an 4 9 s PriEddaySB 

4 «O0 MAMtNEAR(mSin«yBtaodBtraitanaaltg JFtattn498 FI4eCri»p)2 

5 tt2M5G WESn®ffiiBt (M) (John M) M hvqikinB 4 9 B ]>RnMmn4V 

6 100000 YETAfiW (HI fSAGBysonl BHa*Mjr494 ISw*(3)fiB 

7 OOOCWO NORIHBIN SfflUXfS) (JsdstlfrilJ A Fo«r493 MHenyRB 

8 00 HAABWI UOU (U) OIk W tyMjna) Blew388 MEMwyfi 

9 430000 AGKMSf«IMNBS(22)|MsGRSmitdSDow381 ADalyp)! 

— 9 dednd- 

BETDNC 114 Couatry (anr, 3-1 BsttteiNp Brace, 8-2 Statajadf, 152 Worpatarisr, 8-1 AsMng 
nr KtaraTMAgM, «M. Ba ABW4 Moa, 1»-1 etaani 
im Tnde Wnd 4 9 9 A PlwW 7-1 (D Dwontt 9 an 

FORM QU IDE 

WEsnflNsra b nfed Wim a Mwr again alter Peataig Tbraja n«i u» a« at Hsmmon a 
war b&. He has had his problems, but thb la a weak drafter and he was enmad id ha* 
been m need of the nn at Notnrggiam last momh. BatdesMp Brace w on a long losmg 
nn but holds way Owe m Ws type of race with Pat Eddery booted and, more tnpt* 
awfly, now that ha's toed in binkBR. Stttsfacfc would be ^dng these pleresr of weu0* In 
a harden, but hasahoasi nodmg since hfc seveivfansh dah » Profession at NewraleL 
Cwattry tararhaebaan In some strong harnfcapsih Ns QU) and Almea Co ok rod s him at 
Asm two outtaSiagb But ha has tailed to win In two years. S ale ct kwc WESTMINSTER 

rcoAlEBFBOWvROVE MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £6000 wkted 
\E~) Tto 6f Penalty Value £4^88 

1 . CASHES BtXWMB (USA] (RMqoOCtyBr 90 WRpa4 

2 Q*WMIEurnaatiatSDi»90 IQriaaB 


‘gNTOCT 1^5 ^90^. , C 


MjBMWRMHetHjttttrata)PCblc90^-^~- 

WWMA(DawkDwet*0Ja*wp9ft — 

5 UOMIW^tl9)IEWnPeriylRHannori90 
IISIBmK(CWSuBinH)RJofraoBHtwyBn90.. 

8 nwSwsnBWfcttBRMsLisatflwsgo- 


TQriml 

FariEOtaryB 

W Canton 7 

B HqfkaslD 

JHMS 

* _PB*aMMia 

PMEtanyB 

trtJDu*»8B— SCatarS 

■Kraut out T-l spatted* im, 


BETTWatT-a si ie ninnw ** *?r?-r ZZ7**. 

ftmt ***** so 

i MBBiS«4tt38UWC3aonUaJt>4*l* Ban 


BETtftE 10030 Lada Waiter, 7-2 FrAaiikani, 5-1 Sotanla, 6-1 CeeenawBBt.T-1 Spatted* Cm, 

8-3L floateeed lass, WL Stntencre Hera, 13-1 afiNn 
Sra EMic 2 6 0 u j Khm 6-1 IP Haris) 7 an 

FORM 6UDE 

Pad dole tam a m* MU’ hujuwndas ao UaMteRa. stoutly bred enthe dam’s bUbJ has 
to be cansldered. while Latlo Master has the amenence after a pleasing fifth to Dame 
Laua « Newmarket. Ed Dunlop'a Genetous naacomer GENBUUS GffT, Who ooim be 
naom bafett out of the Bkrihiftg Groom mare. Baran. who Is a half-sbtaf to some (Nassy 
PBfatmarainFtaiioeand<teieta.>annDanlop^ycttr]gg8«ltarai DbenH»» iaBd<»>M 
local coutsa and Hntanla Is out of a French orsMBn-firtong winner. Spaniards Im a won 
married tar crenecdons and wrt coma cotar NaSandown run. tede P» Eddoy haa been 


HYPERION 

630 Hoh Majestic TOO Shafftehayes 7:30 Met- 
al Boys 800 Great Easeby&30Bofaro Boy 9 l 00 
Ea^e Canyon 

GOING: Good I* Good to Firm In pbceicj. 

SEAU& Strata and 2ni - stands side; rest - bwldo. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for Sf to 7£ 

■ LcA-band, oval course; lough, galloping track. 

■ Course is on AJ , Am N ot until Metro service to Four Lain.* 
BteSttnon Own* Newcasde raimy riatkm. Bus soviee from there. 
ADMISSION: Chib £12; TattcmUs £9; SUwr Ring 54 (52 for 
QrvfB and reglstErcd ifisabled). CAE PARK: FVee. 


BUNKERED FIRST THU: Frectaea Girl (vtaoivd) (&30fc Trap- 
lesl Beach F7J30). 

WINNBB8 IN TBS LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Enckawted Geest (6.30) has been 
104 271 miles by p Hants from KtnfJull. Hctib. 

BURRADON HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5400 
l°-° U l add«d3YD^ 

1 01220-0 B^SMO»BGU&E(42HqUWBiaeibyg7.UBbrii7 

2 421-5 MAUlA(46)7DBBnon90 IFOrtmS 

3 111420- ALBERT THE BEAR (256) (DJJBeny 8 13 KDwkyU 

4 610340 AMAim (25) H) J W WB0S& 13 ICwn«8 

5 500-1 DESSCT Ufltlt (16) (CD) T Watson 810 KMH4 

6 002 BfCKANIB) QUEST (1QP Kata 88 GM6dd2 

7 2221-21 W»H0WER(23)P)MJrinBn8B J Warner U 

S 102664 PHEQOUS GIB. (14) (D) PQ D Mofiad B 7 

JhmnlMMin6V 

9 210005 HOH IME5I1C (14) (C) M Wbne8 4 — Daaa Udtocea 3 V 

10 220100 NKER 10b m M W Eastaby 7 12 DBOnl 

11 200000 HCnEnMHSS(]3)UsVAcortBy710 J)CHfide9 

-lldwtead- 

WitaM ikIBC 7U 10b Tu Aandkte MiiMann A4hs 6U 12b 
BE11M& 4U IURa.92 Maifc Row, SlPiedee* GM.5-1 HterJotf, 
7-1 Endiiated Geest. Haft Maj as d c. 8-1 Paaart tym. 12-1 oflwra 

7 /wi| DfNNINGTON HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
_£±frJ £5400 added lm 

1 000050 FBBE0FFaaE(lD|CqDNtttfe7BlL-AlKBMaM3 

2 302406 «5IBMGBeML(29)0D)MssMMBgta5911 

- — _NCoaU«on& 

3 500000 ANONni(2q(n0Ncnafe49a J BrawM (7) 15 

4 216106 MWIE BAY [13) p) A Btey 7 93 PWwrtiB2 

5 16631-4 SFECMLK(U)(D)EWtyass490 I Fort™ 11 

8 OOOOOO »WBSHVBMCr(t8)(qmDBf5sSnatn990 

CTwaewPJl 

7 1300-1 SMANGHKHB (23) (D) Ms M Retetay 4 9 Q 

8 OS3-OD1 SMM»MEPS(9)(D)MWEnKdy488(6B4 

GMta(5)14B 

9 000632 BQDBANT (13) (DD (BR J Rcfiaold 4 8 7 KM0D12 

10 62/1000 FORBOTTEN BWHESS (107) (D| A ttarocn 4 8 7 

8 Dotted 10 

n OZBOO JUWLE RURX (15) M Bananas 7 KOteyB 

12 501460 EHICS BEIT (11) (D) F Mipty 3 8 7 _JdteW»13 

13 54006 RASHANA{2QWSsrey482 IfteMg? 

14 206001 B*0 8CEPnCCU) (D)TEatart>»4Bl TW Bam SB 

15 00-0226 N0BsrBABffiB{I3)(D)DanEhnrolrca7712 

Mm Tfcddt-r 4 

-ISdMteed- 

BErnN& 4-1 Sbafllshayes. 5-1 Waatain fianonL 61 tateuiaat. 8-1 Spt>- 
dal-K, 101 Mda Of Panic, SpanMi Steps, 12-1 othan 


SALISBURY 


HYPERION 

645 Supernal &45 Bresfl 7JJ5 Move With Edes 
TAS Sandy Floss &15 Prime Mgtit &45 fiig- 
gleswick Gal 

GOING: Good (Good to Soft in places). 

STALLS: Stiroghi- tarstae; lm3f- Wdc; Im-tf- sianttajide. 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: High. 

■ BifJhl-hnntJ coureo, mainly uphill and bating. 

■ Course la 3m SW.jf city off A3004. Salisbury stadon (London, 
Wnerloo-ExeterUne) 3m. Bus sendee to conrac. ADMISSION: 
Members £1250; TaoewaJb £8; Corns r Endoswe £4 (arras- 
panled under-] te five all endosuresl. CAB PAWL Free- 


BUNXERED FIRST TDHEb King Chad (8.46J. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST 3BVEN DATS: Flying PenMuil & Mo- 
rocco (7.16) won here un Sunday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNBR& Deaifitat Time f7.4r.) tas been twu 
388 mDea by Mr* M Bewdey Own Ungdale, Cleveland. 

e je WHITEPARISH MAIDEN FUJUES STAKES 
(CLASS D) £4350 added 2VD 6f 

1 dDWCEfiSTOJ/UlEriJSlBjJ A JMcStonsU 

2 BUJBEU. HBS U l^an B 11 D Bigg, 7 

3 CONSPBUCTJOunlopail TSpratad 

4 GRSUaVB.RHannon8U MHBaS 

5 GROffiWRlMnaiBMHttnail B Dojis 15 

6 UJCWWPDChwBeil BOamaaS 

7 *rrPREOOUSMUcCofn«*811 A Clark 8 

8 NASSONA M Ownncn B 11. DHantaoeB 

9 FBBBSSKM R HannonS 11 Dana orNdi ® 1 

10 PRBKBB (BVMMND M McCCnnadt 8 11 JiPadMa5 

U RUSSIAN SAtn£ M Cfwmcn B U W Woo* 12 

12 6 5UPBCAL(tt)DES«Hh811-^ ROadrawolA 

13 WOEKtUWPCrieBll-.. CRtdtarC 

14 536 wa mO OBN (U) K McAdda B 11 IFEgwi2 

15 IWtMNBHOUtUsJCBceSll Tints ID 

-ISdudtnd- 

Bmne 41 Cnm*acy, M V tewco loa r , 01 Pamtetoa, 7-1 bara 
Jawal, 61 Scparcal, Natsdna. 10-1 ItaMiaa SaMa, 12-1 otbera 

If* AC I SHERBORNE CLAIMING HANDICAP 
(CLASS R £3,450 added lm 4f 

1 041420 QRaWKHAfiAM(48)inTMb4912 KaklrectiS 

2 S2000 mCNBHAMK(USIva^MSanda(s4 9i0 RPrta5 

3 646310 BUOFtnCKS{J3HD)SDov698 A Day (5) 10 

4 555000 WORLD EXPRESS (48) 8 R MBiian 6 9 8_5 Drawn* (3) 11 B 

5 220-305 CMUY(JU>(2qufoai597 DBtggsBB 

6 005000 BtSWAGOUJUBJM Uttar 4fin N Adam* 20 

7 00000 BnCKCOURr(40)RJohn30nHaugtDn4Bli 

Bany Sate (7) IS 

8 03454-0 MWUSI&(M)(C9Cltei5S8 CHndgw.17 

9 003605- SMCUR LAD (312) R Hkf)B B 8 8 TSjrakalB 

10 005082- 0MYSERBE)WtS43)PI*tlWr 786 0BanM13 

11 000404 HBSW.BflS2E(M)WHu*4S6 RCocteaneU 

12 50000 W00MANDSae»r(232}PPtahad586 

— to Hate* (7) 6 

13 51*000- JBtelBHD{284)XCun>nehan>fiDwn7B4» u BD(gila4B 

U 05206 snMMGFainwtZQR Hannon 363 _-™JFEMaiB 
15 U0952- CUM H)HIM POTTO LHcnagieHia 583 

Dm Owen (3)3 

18 000000 S4AS LE8£N0p7) MKMLBHg582 T FWd (7) 14 

17 000004 QEfiE7DARI!SiP0)TllWu8tel88l_^SanifeBl9 

18 000 RefiMSSMU3)ANEtt0inl>e37L3 — AMcCtaaaT 

19 300040 BRESU.{USA)00)Kajte7 7 12 MItaayRIS 

20 650000 0PtmCt3)JMiflns571L. -AMactay2 

•20dcdsned- 

BETTINBs 7-1 Da^ Ba rg a a rt , 8-1 C rea nw l c l i Agab Adfla* Had, 10-1 
Bag OfTrtds, Gtar Faun, ChBy lad, 12-1 ottms 

rTTel B0LLMGER5&RES HANDICAP fSKVi 
(F) (AMATEURS) £4^00 7f 

1 222218 WBCiniOV p2) B8 M Bpn 7 12 0JMr £ Laten (4) 8 V 

2 654102 NnEWBHBiennWBMlinsr4lll2JArNIBn|4)£ 


'0|D EVENING RACING WITH DM Y fi 
- -J TELEGRAPH SELLING STAKES L! 

(CLASS G) £3jOOO 5f 

241150 S9KE OF PHKIM1Y (9) (D) D Ncltts 7 9 10 — 


2 000006 CA11.T07IEBAR (M) W M Dots 795— .„CTaague(3) 3 

3 505300 FtASHTS SON OtZS) (D) F M^ply 8 9 5 ItatagB 

4 3140 CONE TO HEAVEN (9) (D) T Efl^nwcr 4 g 6 KDmlayB 

5 003000 IEIN.BtnS(12)(DtUaLSttial99 5 IWaa>«r7 

6 016450 MUlM<25D(^M*ANa4pni8 95 — M Conaortm S 

7 323224 SE40EB (9) (D) 0 Chapman 7 9 5 JRstmalD 

8 440000 SKSAMAgBA] (MQ) gX) J Car 10 9 5 B Part* (5) 13 

9 040300 SWAN AT WHAtlET (U) (D) M Warn 4 9 5 J 1 RabertB (S) 1 

10 005000 «MIRErSim(KDO);MBnM«fll95 

Dean Hdlemwi 11 B 

11 0004 AYE READT (20) Mss L Penas 3 8 11 J. Qumo* SB 

12 00 SHAIMC(43)MaMM«^i38U Data CAwm 12 

13 4000 00 VXMKAL BEACH P3) (D)J Berry 3 B 11 IC*wB4B 

-Udedamd- 

BETDH& 9-2 SeaOaar, 01 Same Of Prtofty, Ruby's Son. 01 Com 
Tq Heawn, Aya Raarty, Metal Bay*, 10-1 other* 

|o nn | REED prams. DESIGN HANW-I QKY 

l {wu l CAP (CLASS D) £54JQ0 2m I TV- 1 

1 340483 MONDRMON (Q (D) Ms M flateyfi 9 10 — ACefianaB 

2 (OW RODG0SlM(USA)(7S)inNlHderl096-JFaronia 

3 4125-31 R0TNL EXFRE9SKM (11) IP) Us M Ffeveiey 4 94 

It Dalny 3 

4 214230 FRENCH 1W (USA) (11) (D) F k4u5hf 991 — T \Mfcm 10 

5 033022 SR6ATE*SEBY , (5J(BF) WStaty SB11 — IHumfegG 

6 0502-36 SUJUD (23) (BE) Me J Ransderi 4 8 7 KFMonE 

7 541011 JARAAB (2S) (D) Uss S Wtor 5 8 1 LCbaraodtlV 

6 OCH3503 tWBAHDANCf4S(USA) [12)BBoon 7 80_MKaaedy4 

9 45065-5 ZWl«Rffiffl2)(BF)Waow5 71I— Iona tend* (7) 2 

10 063000 INBTOW H0RBDN (12) C Dvai 4 7 10 NCaiHcl 

-10 dactand- 

MMnurn aetfit Ta 10b Tiue hwdkap ae^ur Utaen H»toi 7s 31b 
BSI1N& 5-2 ftoyaJ Erprarsion, 7-2 Grata Earaby, 5-1 Jannfc, 01 Hdb- 
dmem, 8-1 Ranch hty, 101 Stgnd, Ikfaaa Danctag. 12-1 mhem 

o on] RAMSCE HAIL MADB4 STAKES fwy 
l~ u l (D) £4J550 2¥D Sf 1 

1 BOUinSXJ Betty 90 I Cant* 4 

2 502 BOtERD BOY CM) U W Ezraty 9 0 DatoGtaon2 

3 DBKUI10Nl*WJWWBtB9D HDwtayG 

4 MGHTFUBKTJJ07M90 KFafcnl 

5 OUR HOME 1AM) (USA) MJohnsamSO IWeMrS 

6 0 raiSKJN ROD (9) M W Easarty 9 0 ,G Partita (5)6 

7 RBUmOFAMMl Betti 90 !Fortsne7 

- frtactarad- 

BETIVte 2-1 BaM Rtafe, 7-2 Baton Bay, 9-2 Our Home land, 6-1 fOgM 
IB0A, 7-1 DanmUaa Man, 8-1 Ratnra Of Anita. 14-1 Paastan Raw 

H DUDLEY UMITED STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3,450 added lm If 

1 021060 DRBMARdD(D|MDaiis49 7 XRena5 

2 033046 MMABMf5)Mft&*e«97 NCaMeB 

3 Q6Q360 SmaR£SS(tt)PMamenh59 7 LOianiiKk2 

4 4-50012 EAdtE CANTON p) B Kantury 3 8 10 JWaawr? 

5 6003 AUWC PANnn (9) W Jams 3 8 8 It Daley 1 

6 162 CALL *E (23) (BF) C Thonter 387 DranMcXaOHi4 

7 IS SHE6AWMER(2Q)PMHUtti387 SDMul 

-TdBctted- 

BEITMC: 2-1 Eagle Caqoo, 7-2 Alpine Panttwr. 4-1 Dr Erica. 01 Cafl 
Ha, 7-1 Manabar, U-l Starartaaa, Stes A Whmar 


3 205601 MOROCCO (8) (CO) M Cnamn 7 U 12 (5a)-Mr C M0ra 15 

4 040006 IBGH CRORHt (U) (U) P Cunte f llllJllrABtengl3B 

5 541500 WMBt SCOUT (20) C Bmote 8 11 9 WEtanwlT 

6 413650 JIGSAW B07 (U) (D) P Mxpty 7 11 8 

Mr Matthew Wets (4) 12 

7 256000 KEVASW6D pfq (C) 8 HIS 4 11 7 WCBMta(4)3 

8 00S04D OAgyi8SK(iB)SDiw3U5-HrSRttaBtoroaaM(Gtt 

9 0001 RMffi PEHKW fS) (CO) R Hannon 3 11 5 (5ed 

10 542930 HAZMH (3B9)PMatan 5 531 — HH-JMr J Dotam B 

21 060003 AUMRA (G (OCg R Hod0K 4 10 J0 »JCdta»yl0 

12 062006 COtlTONG NBA94ARKET (16) (G)(0) NBcbba^BlOT 

Mr J G a Ugur jQ 7 

13 005000 SHAUB DOMAM (32) (D) R M Ftancr 5 10 5. 

Ur T McCarthy 8 B 

14 156000 SARUH (12) (D) J long 10 10 5 MrTWMa*K)14 

15 00-5046 PQMB(20)lbPDuitel4lD4 IhLJefiard [4)2 

16 UOO046 FIGHTER SQUADRON (39) (B) R Pracoc* 7 10 3 

MrAEHU(4)31B 

17 000083 TOWnUM HOMM [2^ 0J) DOTtaai 59 7 

HAT V Utentak (4) 4 B 

- 17 riadaice - 

MMnian arighc 9» 7b 7me handkap v«(gM: Titanium ftande 9a Sh. 
BETTK&S-l IMyRtalt, IW Maroon, M Ataettp Bay, flytagrtaaot, 
101 Mowfl W» Edea, 14-1 16-1 ntfaer* 

ST EDMUND LIMITED STAKES I CUV 
1-.I (CLASS D) £5^50 3Y0 lm 2f I - i 

1 313-220 DEADLKTMC Cl4) Ms M RatieyBll MHB»2 

2 4022-45 DQ6a0H MAKBt (33) R Haran 8 11 -Jtat Othd 5 

3 5040 MA2MRJ5tmBp39) WRHanSU TSpni«n4 

4 434 SAMDT FLOSS (Z3)(SF)HCealBU PHEdteyl i 

5 6230 BtNAL DIVESSBN (16) (BR J Dunlap B 6 .TQctanS 

-Sdectarad- 

HEIIWG: 2-1 Sanity Do**. 50 PaaiMaa Tine, 10 Rnyta ft ata ri , 4-1 
D reJifa a Mafc a r , 01 AUgdalt Jerweb 

O 1 cl LANDF0RD MAIDEN STAKES lcj(Y 
(CLASS D) £5,100 3YO 7f l5vU 

1 0 ATTARWH (201) J Qoabi 9 0 WCareonlA I 

2 Dn«£ MARCH PWtter SO TQuIml 1 

3 Ite HACKER B Thorner 9 0 AEdtaery(7)5 

4 3 PMEUGHT {34)GW^(9I} MHtel2 

5 06 scams CLQPUtei 90 S Grattan 13 

6 0 StPJG(5}K Hanoi 90 SHwJwiS 

7 SOVBIEKNS COURT DCttapd 90 BHnacaa9 

8 00 THE6REYWaVKC12)RMFtaief90 DBSgpS 

9 WSaiEllSlB4GWas90 .WWbertill 

ID 0 AUUWl.(33)Pteta)n8g RCodraoelO 

U BUIEJteB0WlteEan89_ u 0W*a2 

12 BURMNG RAME R M Ftwei 8 9 £ftnwnr»®4 

13 WJffHARRUfWSSU. |DSmBl(3J7 

14 00 VOODOO ROCKET U2)JGBafen 6 9 GHwIS 

BEriMfa 3-1 PHbm U0rt. 4>1 S0p At 6-1 Utatah Btttara 01 Attartth, 
1*1 Itetaa tednC M-l Sbater, SwraaMw Chart »1 <ttW 

[cTae] R0MSEY HANDICAP (CLASS E) Iqky! 
£4,200 added 5f L5— I 

1 401334 FMENDUT BRAVE (12) 63 MBS 6 IWBsn^r 5 9 12~- 

WJtrConnof ID 

2 134115 R1G0 IM8K 08) L MonOflue Kri 4 9 6 SSaaden2 

3 430006 HUflSir£12JroPauBW795 0ffMefi**£J)SV 

4 006050 G0fEUMBEMmwilussrn893 RCoctarael 

6 060000 taGH DOKA1R (IS) |CD) J Spaanrg592.^ S Dto»me(3) T 

6 505 GASSMEIC U7) 0 CMAHG 4 9 2 BlhoasaoB 

7 000654 6KGLESWtStGRLP0)PBF)MCIia»»i5fil3«. 

1 Derate (7)3 

a 606000 ASTRAL INVADER (U) (IRU Sounder; 4 s 11 R Price 4 

9 OUXKO ADMBWLSREAUI(4j(D)At*awontt780— AMackayfl 

10 060000 DIAMOND BANGU (44) W Wuw 4 1 10_JAalin ftqar (6) S 

-lOdadared- 

iMntn ne9«r 7a 10b in* handtaap wripc Otamond Ban^f ® 6b 
BEITDtt 5-2 GlQIanrick CM, 3-1 Rota tta#e, 5-1 Rtanfe Brave, 7-1 
HNttrt, 8-1 OcweSawga. 10-1 Caarintw a, Atarai tanadar, 12-1 When 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 

Report backs 
Lottery bets 

The bookmaking industry has 
given a hero's welcome to the I 
Commons 1 National Heritage 
Committee Report on the Na- 
tional Lotteiy,whichyesteniay 
urged the Government to per- 
mit betting on the outcome of 
each Saturday's draw. 

The report, although praising 
the Lottery operators. Came Jot. 
for the success of ihc venture,''-' 0 
recognised that its popularity r 
had had an adverse coed on the 
health of the belting industry. 

As a result it recommends 
that legislation allowing bets to - - a 
be placed on the weekly draw "' 

- belting already takes place in 
Britain on the result of Ireland's , , « 
Lotto draw- which would erad-"* v 
icate one of the principal gripes - . . 
of bookmakers since the first . 7 
draw in November 1 994. ' 

Rob Hartnett, of Coral, said: . . 
J We are very pleased with these, 
recommendations, and urge the *- 
Government to lake them on 
board-The phrase “level playing ' “ 
field” is often used with refer-- ® 
ence to the National Lottery and . ; 
restrictions on bookmakers. We ‘ 

hope these recommendations- 
will have the effect of a rather , , . 
large steamroller.” i " ‘ 

"&S. 

HYPERION HITS S1X | ^ * 

• J -raS? 

Hypaion (Ian Davies) was in 
otrtstantSngform at Bover- *~- 
ley yesterday, giving; six : y z 
whiners out (rf six races. 
Skyers Flyer (7-ft Straggler . 
(Aril), Tterthmi (13^), Mari- , ^ 
gfiano C8-15), Fafrywings 
CLZ-4) and Strategic Ploy • 
(5-2) all won to produce an 
accUrmdator of 1^46-1. 


HYPERION’S 


GOODWOOD 

2.40: Charlie Sttleu will be fan- 
cied today but this trip could be 
too sharp ifara coll whose bends- , 
lance may be seven furlongs. He 
could also be inconvenienced by | 
a low draw. TVice As Sharp and 
MONTSERRAT look to hove 
bener chances, with preference 
for Gerald Cottrell's four-year-old 
who likes this course. 

□□□ 

3.10: Scarlet Plume possesses 
strong credentials for this event 
but mu st conc e de we ight all 
round. WHITEWATER AFFAIR 
has achieved far less in her two 
races so far but this filly ho* the 
scope to make her mark at this 
level. Michael Stoute's stable is 
hitting form. 

QQD 

140: Purple Splash pursues a hal- 
uick here but has been burdened 
with an extra 71b for winning at 
Haydocfc last time and ibis loots 
a tougher contest than that. 
SOURCE OF LIGHT should be 
suited by this track and a cus- 
tom nrv laic thrust can be expect- 
ed from this sevcn-ywr-okL 


WORCESTER 

HWfiRKW 

2J5 MnHLou-And Z8S WomJ Street 
Wt»» Approach 3-55 zafcld 
a 95 Pontoon Bridge S.00 Guido 
530 Friendship 


RACING SERVICES 

0891 261 + 



At I COL-RSEn RFM I.K 

0891 261 970 I 
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sport 

The start of the international season should be a time for optimise 
and harmony. The optimism is there, but the harmony? No chance 


The start of the international 
cricket season ought to be a 
time for optimism and harmo- 
ny. The optimism is there: Eng- 
land are the bookies' favourites 
to win the Texaco Trophy, de- 
spite having Inst 10 of their last 
11 serious one-day matches. 
David Lloyd has already put a 
smile back on the face of the na- 
tional squad. But... harmony? 
No chance. 

After a winter like England's, 
the unmistakable need is to 
move on. So what docs Ray- 
mond Illingworth do? He 
spreads himself ail over yester- 
day's Duffe Express, not only 

looking back at the winter, but 

raking up one of its worst aspects 

- his rift with Devon Malcolm. 
If there is one thing a manager 
should never do. it is slag off 
players in public. But if there is 


one thing Illy can't bear, it’s the 
idea that someone else is going 
to have the last word. On his re- 
turn from South Africa, Mal- 
colm gave the Express his version 
of events. Illy hod already giv- 
en his to all and sundry, but that 
was not going to stop him hav- 


ing another go now. 

To be fair. Illy had a book 
contract, and he could hardly 
ignore the Malcolm issue. He 
also fell let down by the Test 

and County Cricket Board’s de- 
cision not to punish Malcolm 
for his outburst. But these are 
no reasons for hanging out his 
dirty washing at this moment. 
The book could have been 
held back until Illy retires at the 
end of the season. 

The content of the extract 
was not very revealing. Only 
two passages caught the eye. 


One was where Illy strongly re- 
jected the suggestion that he 
told Malcolm to f* ** off at nets 
before the fourth Test in Fort 
Elizabeth. He actually told 
him lop*** off. A concession, 
no doubt, to the fact that it was 
Christmas Day. 

The other passage is more 
serious. Uly is convinced that 
Malcolm's waywardness lost 
England the fifth Test, and the 
series. It is one point of view, 
although the defeat may also 
have had something to do with 
the way England won the toss, 
batted and made only 153 (66 
of them from Robin Smith, an- 
other of the chairman's scape- 
goats). 

Then he says this: “What 
more could he [Makolm] ask 
for? A new ball aguost a No 11, 
Paul Adams, with an open 


BEYOND THE 
BOUNDARY 


cheque Jo run in and knock him 
over." He continues: “I couldn’t 
believe what 1 saw. Adams got 
only one proper bouncer from 
Malcolm, who had been or- 
dered to pepper him.” 

This is something far more 
shameful than man misman- 
agement. What Malcolm was 
being asked to do was break the 
laws of cricket. Law 42 states 


that bowling bouncers is unfair 
if it is 'intended or likely to in- 
flict physical injury on the strik- 
er”, whose “relative drill shall be 
taken into consideration''. 
Adams was believed, at the 
time, to be a “rabbit*. In his only 
Test, he had made 0 and 0 not 
out. If these were Malcolm's or- 
ders, be was right to disobey 
them. 


What I wonder is who issued 
them. Normally it would be the 
captain; but Mike Atherton, al- 
though he is a steely competi- 
tor, does not believe in 
roughing up tail-endeis. 

He too has a book oat, the 
paperback of A Test of Crick- 
et Know the Came , and on 
page 179 he discusses the way 
Courtney Walsh bowled at 
England's No 11 in Kingston, 
1994. “That was blatant in- 
timidation of a batsman who 
was unable to -defend him- 
self,*’ Atherton argues, “yet 
the umpire did n othing about 
it," The batsman was Devon 
Malcolm. 

The TCCB received Illing- 
worth’s book on Monday, and 
reportedly deputed Donald 
Carr, a senior mandarin, to 
read it- Illy may get a rap on 


the knuckles for badmouthing 
players. He is extremely un- 
likely to get one for the more 
serious offence of encourag- 
ing unfair play. 

Not that he is alone in this. 
This was the’second time in two 
days that the question bad 
arisen of what is and isn’t crick- 
et. On Monday afternoon, Der- 
inot Reeve, captain of 
all-conquering .Warwickshire, 
repeatedly threw away his bat 
as Hampshire’s Raj Mam 
bowled slow left aim over the 
wicket into the rough. This 
sort of bowling is an unattrac- 
tive ploy, but a legitimate one. 

So is the sort of batting ft usu- 
ally provokes - padding foe ball 
away, knowing that you can't be 
ibw. The danger is that you can 
be canghf off pad and gkjve, but 
only if the glove is attached to 


Brown rewarded 
for purple patch 




.Jgj 



By many peopte'sreefconing. Al- 
istair Brown is at least a year be- 
hind schedule - and it shows. 
The brulaJ manner in which the 
Surrey batsman has set about 
the bowling this season, which 
has made thrilling box office, 
suggests a man uo longer will- 
ing to wait for his destiny to be 
shaped by others. 

It has also paid off Brown be- 
ing named in England's Texaco 
Trophy squad for the three 50- 
over games against India start- 
ing tomorrow. But should be 
feel moved to thank anyone, 
then Sanath Jayasuriya, Sri 
Lanka's savage opener, ought to 
be first on his list. After aff it 
was Jayasuriya’s unsubtle de- 
molition of England’s bowlers 
in the World Cup group match 
at Faisalabad that finally 
opened sceptical eyes to the val- 
ue of positive hitting. 

In 1993, this correspondent 
was fortunate enough to play in 
a six-a-side competition in Sin- 
gapore where both men played. 
Brown, his appetite whetted by 
the international competition, 
managed to eclipse the Sri 
Lankan, smiting one enormous 
six well over a hundred yards on 
to the steps of the old town half 
Two and a bit years later, as 
Brown gels his first chance. 
Jayasuriya is a global household 
name. 

If the two differ at all. it is in 
execution rather than intent, 
with Brown sometimes swing- 
ing himself off his feet trying to 
clear the stands, when a firm 
chip over the in-field would suf- 
fice. 

Mind you. Brown, now 26, 
has rarely played any differently. 
Indeed, the sureness of self 
and the high Victor Trumper- 
ish swing of a bat intent on mur- 
derous deeds were both in 
evidence long before his first- 
class debut back in 1992. That 
was the year he announced 
himself as a rare talent, scoring 
three of the lop 10 fastest hun- 
dreds of the season; a feat that 
managed to split scrutinisors 
into opposing camps. You either 
marvelled at an Ally Brown in- 
nings or tut-tuticd with those 
who fell it could not last. 

Unfortunately for Brown, 
Grahame Clinton, his coach at 


A rejuvenated Surrey batsman is ready to 
take on the world, says Derek Pringle 


Surrey last year, appeared to fan 
among the latter. Clinton 
dropped Brown after a drawn 
game against Glamorgan. Sur- 
rey were bottom of the Champ- 
ionship table at the time and 
Brown, trying to win the game, 
had got out in a run chase for 
92. His absence from the fol- 
lowing game at Lord's had the 
Middlesex bowlers danringjigs 
of delight in the Long Room. 

Broken lines of communica- 
tion between coach and player 
are common complaints in any 
sport. By tempering Brown's 
risk-taking, Clinton dearly felt 
he could turn Brown into a con- 
sistently better player, a com- 
mon enough misapprehension 
for those who feel they need to 
justify themselves - particular- 
ly to employers - in terms of ad- 
justments made to others. 

But tinkering, however well- 
intentioned, can destroy spirit 
and what goes on in the mind 
is probably the most crucial part 
of a player’s make-up. And 
what had gone on in Brown’s 
head - and has now thankfully 
returned -is a cocky delight in 
humiliating bowlers and a flair 
for hitting the ball hard, straight 
and often -a penchant Clinton's 
perverse, although well- 
meaning, kick up the backside 
almost destroyed. 

“Being dropped a couple of 
times without explanation last 
year began to affect me,” Brown 
says. “My confidence was as low 
as I can remember it and I even 
started to doubt myself. 

“By the eod of last season, I 
couldn't wait to pul my cricket 
kit into the attic and do some- 
thing else.” In feet, he spent the 
winter coaching and talking 
cricket in schools around Sur- 
rey and playing football at the 
weekends to keep fit. 

U did not fill Brown with any 
confidence, either, when he 
heard Surrey were proposing to 
sign the South African, Brian 
McMillan, and he raised the sit- 
uation when he met with Dave 
Gilbert, the Australian who has 
replaced Clinton as Surrey’s 
coach this season. 


“When I first arrived, I sat 
down with all the players on a 
one-to-one basis,” Gilbert, a for- 
mer lest bowler, said. “What 
struck me most about Alistair, 
considering his excellent record 
and reputation, was that he 
seemed very concerned about 
where he stood in the scheme 
of things.” 

This surprised Gilbert, who 
told him he was an integral 
member of the ride. “Most of 
us watching the Sri Lankan 
openers in the World Cup liked 
wnat we saw. Now the same 
rules apply over here, I thought 
we could use Ally and David 
Wferd like tfaaL Thore is a licence 
there and, over the past few sea- 
sons, he's used it in Sunday 
League cricket I just hope it’s 
going to be his brief for England 
too.” 

Gilbert’s genial informality is 
attributed to providing much of 
Surrey’s sparkle this season, 
and Brown is the first to admit 
the Australian helped him to 
“come back hungry.” Even 
Chris Lewis - one of four Sur- 
rey players in the England 
squad - is reported to be hap- 
py, merrily taking his fair share 
of stick in the dressing-room. 

So far, the buzz has become 
infectious and, along with 
Gilbert's license to be positive, 
has certainly helped Brown in 
his role as a pinch hitter. His 
form in the early Benson and 
Hedges Cup games, with a 
quickfire hundred against Sus- 
sex and two other scores above 
fifty, has been irrepressible. 

“I’m feeling strangely re- 
laxed about the whole thing at 
the moment,” he said, while 
awaiting his turn to launch into 
a golf ball - he plays off 12 - at 
a team-mate’s benefit event 

“Being at The Oval for the 
first game will definitely help, es- 
pecially as I now change next to 
Thorpey [Graham Thorpel.” 
he said. “When I got picked, he 
phoned me up and said: ‘I’m 
glad to see some of my luck's 
rubbed off on you, then.’ I 
thought: ‘Yeah, perhaps 1 should 
have sat there sooner’.” 
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Hitting out: Alistair Brown adopts a typical position for Surrey 


Photograph: Jan Trayferr/Pa trick Eagar 


the baL Reeve's ploy gpt round 
this. It was typically inventive, 
and totally unsporting. 

Warwickshire are admirably 
open-minded. Yesterday, while 
other counties enjoyed a day 
off, a dietitian was at Edgbas- 
ton to tell the players' wives and 
girlfriends what their men 
should be eating. (The idea that 
the men might do the cooking 
is too modern even for War- 
wickshire.) But batting without 
a bat is going too far. It is an 
insult to the spectator and a 
travesty of sport. 

The good news on yester- 
day's cricket pages lay in ihe 
scorecards. Winvickshire lost 
and Derbyshire won, with De- 
von Malcolm taking 6 for 52. 
So there is some justice. 

^ Tim de Lisle is editor of 
“Wisden Cricket Monthly" 

India’s 

captain 

injures 

finger 

Cricket < 

MICHAEL AUSTIN 
reports from Luton 
Indians 228-9 
Northamptonshire 195-5 
Northamptonshire win on 
faster scoring rate 


Just as the Indians were com- 
pleting preparations for the 
Texaco Trophy series against 

England. Mohammad Azharud- 
riin, their captain and master 
batsman sustained a bruised 
right index finger when struck 
by Tbny Penberthy yesterday. 

Azharuddin, whose bowlers 
foiled to prevent Northamp- 
tonshire from reaching a revised 
target with seven balls to spare, 
admitted: “There is some wor- 
ry about the finger. It is sore and 
grazed and I shall have to see 
how it feels tomorrow,” the day 
before the opening match 
against England at The OvaL 

Despite Mai Loye's match- 
winning 83 with nine fours from 
95 balls, the tourists enjoyed a 
productive day with Sachin Ten- 
dulkar’s innings of 88 from 108 
balls, featuring 10 fours, die cen- 
trepiece of their performance. 
Five of the potential rix top batA 
men for the one-day games 
have hit a hundred on this tour. 

Tendulkar was fourth out, 
beaten by Raid Taylor’s underarm 
direct hit. Taylor also bowled 
steadily and renberthy did oth- 
er damage, apart from that to 
Azharuddin, by returning 4 for 
42 and dismissing Sunil Joshi. 
Ami Rumble and Paras Mam- 
bray in the space of four balls. 

Ttoo wickets in five overs 
strengthened Mambray's 
prospects of making Thurs- 
day’s team. He bowled David 
Capel, leg stump, and had Tim 
Walton athletically caught at 
boot-lace height by Sanjay Man- 
drekar at short square leg. 

Loye's partnership of 93 in 24 
overs with his captain, Rob Bai- 
ley sustained Northampton- 
shire. When they were parted," 
59 was still needed from eight 
overs. It offered the perfect 
platform for Kevin Curran, 
whose lusty strokeplay brought 
the final impetus for victory over 
the previously unbeaten tourists. 


CHAMPIONSHIP COUNTDOWN: No 3 Denmark 


Holders may lack all-round quality 


Britain allow 
Nicholls’ goal 
to be wasted 


“Wc Can Do It” proclaims 
(he tide track of a CD on salt- 
in Copenhagen's megastores, 
featuring one Peter Schmei- 
chel. After the manner in 
which Denmark woo Euro 92 
having been dragged from 
their holidays to fill a place 
created bv the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia, it might be un- 
wise to doubt him. 

The official line, articulat- 
ed hv the coach. Richard 
MoUcr-Nielsen. is that it will 
be harder to defend the tro- 
phy than it was to win it. Den- 
mark are drawing on a 
population that is on a par 
with Scotland's and they have 
oniv three full-time clubs. 
For the rest of Europe, more- 
over. forewarned is fore- 
armed. 

On the other hand, the 


team is theoretically better than 
the one in Sweden, who hod 
failed to qualify. En route to 
England, they lost just once, in 
Spain, before securing their 
place with a fine win in Belgium. 
Schmckhel is still there, having 
enjoyed a phenomenal season, 
while Brian Laudrup will be 
joined by big brother Michael, 
sole survivor of the “Danish Dy- 
namite" squad of the 19S0& 
Michael, 32 this month, is to 
play in Japan next season after 
lowing Real Madrid. On the ev- 
idence of his virtuoso display as 
playmakcr against Scotland in 
April - when he evoked images 
of Cruyff and Maradona as well 
as scoring his 35th internation- 
al and creating Brian’s 1 1th -it 
is a preposterously premature 
step into football's equivalent of 
the elephants' graveyard. 



Mikkel Beck 

[Fortuna Cologne) 


Player to watch 

The Scotland bench wondered 
ho# Beck made Denmark's 
side wtiBe Bik Bo Antferaert, the 
Ran$is striker, and Bent Chris- 
tensen, a hit in Spain, were in 
. the B squad. The 23-year-oki, 
emerging from the German 
Second Division, answered by 
providing a powerful, pacy foil 
to the rapie r thr u sts of the tau- 
, drups. PtfddeSbrougi axi Ran- 
. gars will lead those monitoring 

* “the new Preben Blqaer’. 
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GUM 96 

Euro 96 will therefore be the 
swansong for both the elder 
Laudrup and the coach with 
whom his petty feud robbed 
Denmark of their best player 
four years ago. Moller-Nielsen 
takes charge of Finland after the 
finals. The draw appears to 
have given the now-reconciled 
pair a dance to gp out on a high, 
although the Danes, better than 
anyone, should understand the 
folly of underestimating Croa- 
tia. Portugal or Turkey. 

As holders, Denmark have 
the advantage of playing all 
their first-phase fixtures at the 
same venue. Hillsborough. In 
terms of playing style, they 
have much of the fluidity of the 
Dutch. The sweeper, either Jes 
Hogh or Lais Olsen, will per- 
form the progressive half of that 
role as well as being last line of 
defence. The wing-backs, like- 
ly to be Derby target Jacob 
Laursen and Italian-based 
Thomas Helveg, must threaten 
and thwart alike. Mikkel Beck 


is likely to be the most advanced 
forward, with both Laudrups 
striking from deep positions. 

Schmeichel, the brothers and 
Kim Vilfort apart, Denmark are 
short of big-tournament expe- 
rience. That worked in their 
favour last time, of course, and 
also means they are not de- 
pending on tired old legs. All- 
round quality might be a 
problem, however, and the 2-0 
defeat in Germany a month be- 
fore they beat the Scots by the 
same score may prove an ac- 
curate pointer to their prospects 
in the longer term. 

Phil Shaw 
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Hockey 

BILL CQLW1LL 
Great Britain 
Argentina 


Great Britain were beaten by 
Argentina in the first of their 
two-match series at the Lille- 
shall National Sports Centre 
yesterday. 

Britain took the lead within 
five minutes when Maudy 
Nicholls, winning her 100th 
cap, put them ahead. The Ar- 
gentinians equalised in the I4th 
minute, Jorgelina Rimoldi 
slamming the ball home after 
good work by their captain, 
Gabriela Sanchez. The game 
then settled into a midfield 
battle but, with five minutes re- 
maining, an unnecessary foul 
gave the visitors their second 
penalty corner. Sofia Macken- 
zie’s initial shot was smoth- 
ered by Hilary Rose only for 
V an inn Oneto to drag it out and 
push home for the decider. 

GREAT BHTMN: H Ran (Sutton Canada Ife}; 
J Mtts Aadto Sortionbank, cacti; S Fwa- 
ar (Grow), K Jotwapa {Balsam Letwsw), J 
MoaM IBftteam LftoenwJ: P Robertson 
IGrtwe). M M« (Sum CsnabUto. CCMJc 
(WHnm): m Mete Ha (Snuflu. R Stepson 
(Eaten®). T CuSeo ( SttetttDtn 
used: J Sbsmttb fSururt Canada Ufel.LCtf- 
8 fnnJ Bnd C M u i ett Raft CMton). 
Aigandna v Aroca: 5 MadcendK S Corvakn. 
M mk&lJ Casnten; & Sanaa (apt). A Gem- 
two. J ftmokfc K Masons. V Otae>. Q Pan- 
do. S ufa rtltutuu ioeft M-P CM* and L 4 
Ajnwr. 

UapME L hUtar (Eng) and L Crcapol (Aig. 


England look to future 
with choice of Farrell 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADRELD 

The Wigan loose forward, An- 
drew Rirrell, will lead his coun- 
try shortly after his 21st birthday 
in this season's European 
Championship. 

Farrell was named yester- 
day as England’s captain for the 
tournament next month, with a 
strong hint that he could also 
captain Groat Britain on their 
Southern hemisphere tour in 
September and October. 

“We have half a dozen dub 
captains in the squad, but I am 
looking to the future and for 
continuity,” Phil Larder, the 
England coach, said. 

“Its important that we have 
someone who, unless there is 
a massive loss of form, will be 
tn the starting line-up for both 
England and Great Britain. 

“Andy falls into that catego- 
ry. He has the respect of the 
players and I was very im- 
pressed by the way he cap- 
tained Engl and in the Fiji 
Nines." 

Farrell, who does not reach 
the age of 21 for another eight 
days, is thought to be the 
youngest player to captain Eng- 
land or Great Britam, but the 
records are vague over whether 


Harold Wagstaffe may have 
led England at an even younger 
age before the First World 


Farrell's mam rival for the job 
was Bobbie Goulding, who has 
captained St Helens with great 
success so for this season. 

Ironically, Farrell's selection 
leaves the door to an interna- 
tional recall ^ar for his duri cap- 
tain, Shaun Edwards, who could 
contest the scrum-half role with 
Goulding. 

The Welsh coach, Clive Grif- 
fiths, has warned that their na- 
tional side could collapse unless 
the Rugby League gives the go- 
ahead for a side based in 
Cardiff to join the Super 
League next season. 

_ "if we have a Super League 
side, there will be no reason any- 
more for players like David 
Young and Scott Quinnell to be 
lost to rugby league,” Griffiths 
said. “But players, sponsors 
and everyone else in Wales 
need to know.” 

The chairmen of Super 
League clubs have already giv- 
en their approval to the idea of 
fast-tracking the South Whies 
side into the top division, but 
that cannot be confirmed until 
the nexi meeting of the Rugbv 
League Council, which is not 
until 3 July. 




Griffiths fears that delay can 
only harm Welsh prospects and 
would like to see that meeting 
brought forward. 

Wales, the reigning Euro- 
pean champions who play the 
opening match of the tourna- 
ment against France in Car- 
cassonne on 5 June, have 
confirmed Young as their cap- 
tain, despite his contract to re- 
turn to rugby union with Cardiff 
next season. 

“It never crossed my mind to 
drop out of the European 
Championship” Young said. 
“Ideally, I would like to carry- 
ing on playing rugby league for 
Whies even after I go to 
Cardiff" 

Meanwhile, France have 
player-drain problems of their 
own. Paris St-Germain's Polish 
prop, Gregory Kacala, has al- 
ready left to play rugby union 
for Thrbes, while the New 
Zealand-bom second row for- 
ward, Darren Adams, is also a 
target for union clubs. 

Leeds, whose victory over 
Paris is one of onfy two in Su- 
per League, are hoping to sign 
the Huddersfield back, Marcus 
St Hilaire. 

“We are interested, bu4$tot 
at the price Huddersfield want,” 
Hugh McGahan. the club s 
football manager, said. 
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England go 
back to 
the future 


Ftootbafl 


. GLENN MOORE 

reports from Peking 

They arc no strangers to rewrit- 
ing history in China, but this 
week they may feel the English 
have been indulging in the 
practice. Some of the memen- 
toes the FootbaU Association 
will present to mark tomorrow’s 
historic first match between 
the countries may feature the 
Euro 96 slogan “Football 
Comes Home". It is » claim the 
the hosts could J ‘ .agree with. 

Whfle the ionnation of Lbe 
FA in 1 863 signalled the begin- 
ning of the modern game, the 
earliest footballers were prob- 
ably Chinese. References to a 
similar sport were made during 
the Han dynasty 2,000 years ago. 

Thus there is a certain aptness 
in England wanning up for 
their biggest tournament in 30 
years with a debut visit to Chi- 
u a. even if not everyone in Eng- 
kun is convinced of its value. 

• There are no doubters in 
China. The visit is badly need- 
ed. They may have been play- 
ing football while England were 
still under Roman rule, but 
they have not progressed very 
far. They have never qualified 
for a World Cup and their spon- 
sored. nationwide, professional 
league is only in its third season. 

However, as elsewhere in 
China, change is happening 
quickly. Most top division clubs 
will gross £lm ii\ gate receipts 
this season - remarkable in a 
country with such low salaries; 


several have attracted foreign 
sponsors, players or coaches; 
and the first six-figure transfer 
fee is imminent. 

'There is an intensive effort to 
attract international opponents, 
with England’s visit being the 
highlight of a 1996 guest list 
which includes Uruguay and 
France. Colombia have already 
been beaten, but the recent fail- 
ure of the Olympic side to 
quality for the Atlanta Games 
was a blow. 

Unlike in many Asian coun- 
tries, children can be seen play- 
ing the game even in 
Tiananmen Square, one of the 
few open spaces in central 
Peking. However, unlike their 
African and European equiva- 
lents, they do not appear to be 
very skilled. Satellite television 
has also made an impact — 
shirts of Milan, Juventus 
Ajax have been seen. 

“Asia will be the next power 
in world football," Tfcrry Ven- 
ables, the England coach, said. 
“The next World Cup will be 
there [Fife, the game's world 
governing body, decides on 1 
June between Japan and South 
Korea] and we need to find out 
about it," 

So far, Venables has found 
out that, for all the enthusiasm 
and investment, there is some 
way to go in terms of preparing 
pitches. The Workers' Stadium 
pitch has been passed fit for to? 
morrow's game, but it is dear 
that, if Venables bad not visit- 
ed and then sent Ted Buxton out 
to oversee improvements, it 
would not have been. 



Ian Walker (left) and Tim Flowers watch David Seaman gt> through his goafceepfaig paces yesterday Photograph: Ailsport 


It is stiD poorly international 1 
standards, but better than sev- 
eral lower division English 
grounds were by the season's 
end. “It is,” said David Dein, the 
Arsenal vice-chairman who is 
here as a member of the Ete in- 
ternational committee, “50 per 
cent better than when we were 
here last year. Then there were 
stones and holes all over the 
place." 

David Seaman, who broke bis 
ankle on the surface last year, 
was less effusive. “There is not 
much difference," he said. "It's 
greener but sdD bobbfy. I can see 
where I went down last year. 1 
played the ball, my foot stuck in . 
a divot and that was iL 


“The players are OK with it. 


you have to gel on with it. I have 
played on worse - two seasons 
ago in Nicosia for example." 

Seaman is unlikely to play as 
Venables said he is going to 
“make some changes to see 
what some players can do and 
give them some experience". 
That could mean a first start for 
Ian ^hlker and Sol Campbell, 
and a debut for Phil Neville. 
Venables is unlikely to overdo 
the experimenting at the back. 

He already has to replace 
Mark Wright and is facing a side 
which he expects to be quick in 
attack but shaky in defence. 
Venables only found out that 


Wright was definitely out of 
Euro 96 from the press; due to 
the time difference, he had not 
been able to return a call from 
Liverpool. 

The 32-year-old defender’s 
medial knee-ligament injury, 
suffered in Saturday’s 3-0 Wem- 
bley victory over Hungary, will 
not heal in time for him to con- 
tinue his England renaissance. 
A broken leg kept Wright out 
of the 1986 World Cup in Mex- 
ico and an Achilles tendon 
problem prevented him playing 
in the European Championship 
finals four years ago. 

“I'm beginning to think 
there’s some kind of jinx on me 
where major cup competitions 


Collins’ Monaco move Arsenal wait for Dugarry 


PHIL SHAW 


reports from New 'fork 

John Collins jetted into the 
United States with Scotland's 
European Championship squad 
Inst njgbi, having finalised his 
move from Celtic to Monaco as 
the first major British player to 
take advantage of theBosman 

ruling. ; 

SSThc 28-year-old midfielder, 
w'o is expected lo win tgs 32nd 
cap iri'Sunday s friendly^ 
the Americans in New 
Connecticut, will form: 
for Monaco on 1 July, 
after the final Collii 
agreed a three-year 
worth £20,000 a week tax] 
Celtic, who reportedly 
down offers of £3m for the ; 
cr from Evenon, Chelsea 
Middlesbrough last season. ’ 
receive nothing. 

CoQins, who joined Cel 
from Hibernian six years ago i 
ler a move ■ to Bordeaux 
lapsed because of the Frenc 
club’s financial difficulties, : 

“The liming couldn't have beet 
better for me, because now 1 1 
concentrate 100 per cent onj 



Scotland. I spoke to Monaco's 
manager, Jean Tigana, and he 
seemed desperate to get me - 
he’d spoken to Glenn Hoddle 
about me - and also very am- 
bitious to win the champi- 
onship. 

“Tm happy that I've got anew 
challenged look forward to, al- 
though sad to leave Celtic It 
was my boyhood dream to play 
for them and HI always treasure 
the big European nights. But 10 
years in the Premier League has 
worn me down, playing each 
team four times a season.” 

He confirmed that the case 
of Jean-Marc Bosnian, where- 
by out-of-contract players have 
effectively been granted free- 
dom of movement between Eu- 
ropean countries without a 
transfer fee, had influenced his 
decision. “It made it an easier 
option and Fm very lucky in that 
respect - I’ve just taken ad- 
vantage of it 

"But that isn’t the only rea- 
son I’m going. The French 
League is very strong at the mo- 
ment. Bordeaux reached the 
Uefa Crip final, yet they only fin- 
ished 16th. Nantes got to the 
Champions’ League semi- 


iampras returns with defeat 

mis % month aen in Janan. has onlv 


tc Sampras, the world's No 1 
lyer, suffered a surprise 7-6, 
S, 6-3 defeat by Bohdan 
iihrach of the Czech Rejpub- 
in Dfisscldorf yesterday in his 
st match since the death of his 
ach and 'dose friend. Tim 
Ulikson. 


month ago in Japan, has only 
iis week's competition in 
hich to tune his game before 
le French Open. Because the 
tournament is a round-robin 
tram event, Sampras will have 
aftleast two more matches on 
red. day before travelling to 
Patis.-*'' 

^Thomas Muster, the French 


;qq Domas Muster, me rrcncu 

Tie result of the rain-juftf.'- "Open champion and winner of 
led World Team Cup round- last week’s Itab “ 
in =ruu0.^f .i.h gave the breezed past Nasser A^Khuli- 

fy of Qatar 6-0, 6-1 m the first 
round of the Raiffeisen ATP 
tournament in St Polten, Aus- 
tria yesterday. Muster finished 
the match in 34 minutes, one of 
the shortest in the history of the 
ATP Tour. It was AI-KhuHfi’s 
first appearance on the Tbur. 
“I’ve never seen such an oppo- 
nent in my 12-year career," 
Muster said. “The first two 
forehand strokes were still quite 
in order,” he added with a 
chuckle. But Muster tried not 
to poke too much fun at his 
completely inexperienced op- 
ponent “He pursues tennis as 
a hobby and plays like a club 
player," he said of Al-Khulifi, 
who was a wild card entry. 


e.Tujio.^.ch gave the 
rchs a winning 2-0 lead over 
United States. 

*etr Korda had earlier beat- 
Ibdd Martin 6-3, 3-6. 6-2 to 
: the Czechs an early lead in 
best -of- three sets match 

ore Ulihrach, the world No 
produced his success, 
t was Sampras', first ap- 
irancc since Gullikson died 
train cancer on 3 May at the 
of 44. The American pulled 
of last week's Italian Open 
ausc he did not feel mentally 
dy to play after the death of 
man who guided him 
[High some of the most mu- 
tant moments of his career, 
fhc Wimbledon champion, 
n last played a tournament 


finals and came 12th, while Paris 
Sl-Germain won the Cup Win- 
ners' Cup after pipping Mona- 
co to the runners-up spot.” 
Craig Brown, the Scotland 
manager, was delighted that 
Collins' future bad been re- 
solved before Euro 96. “We 
knew it was happeningr but 
John kept us informed and 
(rained brilliantly at Largs last 
week. It’s a good move for us 
because they have a shorter fix- 
ture list in France. Players 
aren’t as abased physically as 
they are in Britain, so he should 
be fresher when he plays for us.” 
Fresh was one thing the play- 
ers were not feeling when they 
arrived in New York last night 
after a five and a half hour de- 
lay at Glasgow airport caused 
by an engine failure. 

After the game against the 
United States, Scotland move 
on to Miami for their final 
warm-up match against Colom- 
bia a week today. The games 
will be the last chance for Ally 
McCoist to prove his fitness af- 
ter a calf injury. Dougie Freed- 
man of Crystal Palace has been 
put on stand-by to replace the 
Rangers striker. 


Indonesia 
stride past 
England 

Badnbitoa 


Indonesia inflicted a 5-0 drub- 
bing on England yesterday to 
clinch a semi-final place in 
the Thomas Cup men's world 
team championship in Hong 
Kong. 

The holders rested the world 
No 1, Joko Suprianto. with the 
world champion, Heryanto 
Arbi, the Olympic champion Al- 
lan Budi Kusuma and Andy 
Wiranata filling the singles po- 
sitions. Indonesia topped the 
group after three wins, and will 
free South Korea, who beat the 
hosts, Hong Kong, 5-0. 

China finished second behind 
Indonesia and will face Den- 
mark in the other semi-final. 

The Danes -who took a win- 
ning 3-1 lead over the five 
times winners, Malaysia - last 
appeared in the last four in 
1990, when they lost 5-0 to the 
Chinese. Malaysia missed out 
cm a semi-final place for the first 
time since 1984. 


NICK DUXBURY 


Arsenal and Blackburn were 
among a Lost of European 
clubs yesterday hoping that at 
least one of a quartet of in- 
ternationals who have decided 
to leave Bordeaux would come 
knocking on their door. 

The French internationals 
Zinedine Zidane. Christo phe 
Dugarry and Bixente Lizarazu, 
plus Denmark's Jacob Friis- 
Hansen are moving on from the 
Uefa Cup runners-up, with 
Dugarry the interest at High- 
bury and Ewood Park. 

“We made them interesting 
offers but we could not match 
their demands,” Alain Afflelou, 
the Bordeaux president, said af- 
ter vain efforts to hang an to the 
four players who will all be in 
the shop window in Euro 96. 
“We wanted to keep them but 
they didn’t want to stay." 

The striker Dugarry, who 
has also been linked with 
Napoli, Intemazionale and Ju- 
ventus, said he would make a 
decision before the end of the 
week. Zidane, a gifted play- 
maker, is negotiating with Ju- 
ventus, while the defender 


Lizarazu is expected to join Ath- 
letic Bilbao. Friis-Hansen is off 
to Hamburg. 

While the big clubs wait, 
Third Division Swansea have 
signed the 6ft 2in former Ben- 
fica defender Joao Moreira, 
who recently had a trial with 
Br rmmghnm, for an undisclosed 
five-figure fee. 

Bobby Robson arrived ip 
Barcelona yesterday to put his 
signature on a two-year con- 
tract. It's a great opportunity 
Barcelona are offering me and 
I hope to return the team to vic- 
tory," Robson told crowds gath- 
ered at the city’s airport 

The former England man- 
ager, who will be presented to 
supporters at the Nou Camp 
stadium today, added: “There 
will be reinforcements." 
Barcelona have already signed 
the French defender Laurent 
Blanc from Auxeire, a decision 
taken by the previous coach, Jo- 
han Cruyff, before his uncere- 
monious departure. 

Robson, who has been re- 
leased by the Portuguese cham- 
pions, Porto, will stay in 
Barcelona for two weeks to 
map out the restructuring of the 


SPORTING DIGEST 


RACING RESULTS 


VERLEY 
tS R.YBRIN Common) 7- 
■ 3 . Lunar Music 12-L 8 
w The Job (MV. m 
, Doncaswrt. llotefM® 
1.80. Of' £10.50. CSF; 

SttJERiKD0rtesiI4.il tan 
13 2; 3. Takadou 20-1. 
Loder. NewnartoU. Taos 
2 SO. DF: £3.20. CSF; 

lUM U CarrBO _13-2; 2. 
or, 3. fi&mcrak !¥»«■» 
j-f* Queens Consul 15IM- 
Rchmorefti 

MO. DF: 09.60. CSF: 
233.81. Tno: £74 JO. 
u«KliKDartcy)&-15^ 
.a-DbpolW*! WWI2S- 

. (M State. NwMUiUlg- 

,10. £2.20. £4.40. DR 
1.92. Tria £314 JO. 

HN6S (K Ftolon) Ll-4 fn; 

teams Hist 1S-1. IQIPI 
I fomsden, TlwsW. Tage 
SO. t3.00.DF; £107-30 



J ferredon. 

£2.00. £1.60- DF: £7-20 CSF; £16.22. Tri- 
cast £54.17. Tno: £17.50. 
p«ic«u>t: £20.10. Qua«»ct ^.20- 
PlseeSi £39.77. place 5: £134. 

GOODWOOD 

v s-HasBSfas 

^ stew* * 

?.fc 2. MVt P* 

5-274 ma. 5. 4 - < R Hanrm ™ 


. totes £4.20. OP. £230. CSF: 


840: 1. DON MCHELETTO (M J Know) 

5-1; 2. Pita* GM« 4-1 foe 3. St Mbm* 
5-1, 9 rw. Vi 2V7. tSaarel bn Suroor, New- 
matoti. Totes ISJ20; £2,00. 0-50, CL7Q- 
DP. £8.00. CSF: £23.03. Tno: £16-30. 

4AD: L HWWtTY (W Ry»n) 7-3 *v; 2. 
firam Perfume 10-1, 3. Star Talent 8-1, 
11 ran. Sta-hd, 2*fc. IB Hanbuy, PttWHwr- 
hat). TMk £4420: U-70, £L80. £L80. D ft 
£14.40. CSF! £33*a TreasC £18400 Trto: 
£16.70. ‘ 

4Mt l..¥m«OTIWamS(DW 014^ 
3-1; 2. I0H Eteraetane 40-U 3. BatW 
Ground 10030. 7 tan. 11-4 fiiw PiwJdduL 
4,1. {RHanron, Best Emrietail.Tetae £2.70, 
£UB0. £7.10. DFS £54.10. SP £CCJ0. Wt 

MarovUn. 

aatti. LOCH P«WC«lJRe*» 11-4 tan 
Z Mootandra 5-1: 3> Herd To H0n 81. 
7 ran. Nh. h4 ftl Madaw*. DwneacQ.IMB: 
£3 JO: £2.10. ££». DR £12^20. CSF; 
£14.66. . . 

jaekpoe £7.100.00. 

Ptaeepat: £l33.ea Qnedpat £4630. 
nmefti £51339. Piece ST 615QB8. 


Athletics 

Heiie Drechslei; tfie Olympic long jump 
champion, annoueed ywteitiay sheilas 
taking a four-week break from compe- 
tition because of a knee injury, but that 
her Atiama Olympics start was not in dan- 
ger. She expects to return for the Ger- 
man Championships from 21-23 June. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LKA8U£ Bmnxi lSCottund 4; Bsi- 
sbwb 13 cauoma n lAMubee 3 Mmesoo 
2: Kansas Cny 5 Toronto 4. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE RoiKta S Cincinnati 3; «■ 
tens 18 Cftcago Cuba 1; St Lous 5 Hounon 3: 
CMo«tolOPin3bivE>i7:SarRaneEoo9Morv- 
trem 6e Nw Vorti Mas 7 Lds Angaies 1. 

Badndntoa 

THOtMS CUP MEN'S WOULD TEAM CHAMP!- 
ONS taP CHoneKtrofltQnaroA: WonesaSBia- 
Und 0 ODdcnenan nans tree h aim u D rw 
15-2, R3UH0*a and RMarraWWNRotm- 
son ana i Robertson 15^ 15-6. A Bute Kleuib 
bt P Buh 15-12 15-5. A am D Kantono M C 
Han and J Aitanai 15-5 15- la A Uhancn H 
C Hatanon 12-15 15-3 1S6); Oma 5 Swaten 
0. Gnog a Daranaft 4 Malaysia 1; Soah Ko- 
rea 5 Hong Kongo. 

Basketball 

SlBa rfBudb*ttlttelBtiftii^k(tenna fteeW- 

nUSwI VUSUUkU « ■*» vTO 

tie 91 Utah 8TfSB«i9teaiftaW< N w n gm rn 
series S-W. 


Cricket 

Jason Gallian's hand irgury, suffered at 
LataestefBhirH's championship match 
against NotlinghamsWre on Monday is not 
as bad as fist feared. After further x-rays 
it looks likely he*! only be out a month 
but he wfll drfWtely miss me Benson and 
Heo^esCupquwter-finalagsinstGkxices- 
tershire at Ofd TVatom newTUraday. 

Cydlug 

MOH LIBRE RACE (Was, Franca) Hret atatea 
leedtag poMUona raJiStart: 1 F NXrasaift) 
GAN 4nr2Smln l&c; 2 A TdvnH (Rue) UXtoh 
3 M Van Haem* (Ntav Motorola: 4 R AUmiGbD 
TcteUxtc S N j£kR (F4 MutelB swwrtla™; 
SKOeereQ 


team. He has already said that 
the Romanian Gheorghe Hagi 
and the Croat Robert PTOsinecki 
axe no longer required. 

Trevor Sinclair’s move from 
Queen’s Park Rangers looks 
more probable now that Ray 
Wilkins as shown an interest in 
the Tottenham Hotspur reserve 
striker Steve Slade. The trans- 
fer of the £5m-rated Sinclair 
would give relegated Rangers 
the cash to move for the 20- 
year-old Slade. 

Age is no barrier for turning 
out with Leyton Orient, whose 
arrivals from West Ham - Les 
Sealey and Alvin Martin- have 
a combined age of 75. Goal- 
keeper SeaJey, 38, who has se- 
cured a two-year contract, said: 
“I could have had a stroll at 
West Haro but I want compet- 
itive footbalL” 

The 37-year-old Martin was 
offered a new deal by the Ham- 
mers but chose a 12-month 
deal with Orient, which in- 
cludes the captaincy. “I have 
come to gain experience which 
will help me in my future ca- 
reer," the defender said. "But 
our reputations are going to be 
on the line." 


Bowyar (Cnarttun). T Cook* (Man Us)), Blbora- 
loy (Man UUQ. S Stack (Tottenfiamj. I Moore 
(Trenmoret, M Brenoh (Bonn). 

Golf 

Maftew Stenfonl, tire fcrmer'Vteker Cup 
player, has won the Redraw Welsh PGA 
title at Nortiiop Park. The 26-year-old 
from the Sattford Club near rath, re- 
turned a sscond-raund 70 for a 36-hole 
total of 137 and a four-stroke victory 
ahead o# the European tour radars F%ui 
Affleck and Mark Mouland. 

WELSH WOMEN'S CHAMPIONSHIP (IMM) 
SamMMte l Dome® rRmei (juerpoA k p Our 
nMwetucni 4 am 2. V Thomai (Pennanfl ME 
Pagm (CaUc Manor} 3 anO 2. Hnat Darmoa or 
Tiwnas4 m 3. 


6ft 4 


Heatte me will mate Ns comeback 

agpinst the' French dtempKm, Joel Hem- 
rich, on Frank Ubrren's 12-bout pro- 
motion et the Newcastle Arena on 8 July. 

Also on tfte same Ml, Soon Welch; the 
British and Commonwealth heavy- 
weight champion, wd) meet VUh Y&Hs- 
tratov; of the Ukraine, and Prince 
Naseem Named wfl top the bill In tha 
second defence of hs World BtBdngOr- 
garmatKxi featherweight title a&rinst 
Daniel Aiicea of Puerto Rico. 


Football 

Leeds UnfterTa Lucas Radebe and PhU 
Masinga are tetauded in the South Africa 
squad for the World Cup prefaro'naiy 
round first leg qualifier a^rnst Malawi 
tai Btantyre on 1 June. 

CZECH LEAOIE Ftaal atanOMK 1 StM 
Pneai tomk a sama Ofcreoue si: 3 JsMonoc 
53: 4 Soann n«ja 49; E Proa DmoHM 48. 
VUBOSLAV LEAOUE Irinal atandh^pB 1 PaniBr 
Bta9ade60ois2nadSorBe«adB48p(5:3VlB- 
JwSte43; 4 Btetej 4U 5 MMOSt 32. 
njRIBSH LEACtie FUM atareta0s J 
S4MK 2 Tratejnspor 82 3 Bes 
Gatomseray 68; 3 wcaeU^wr 53. 
utxmBouReLEASUEnmstandtaSKiJe- 
msse Eicn 48ps 2 Grevarenadwr 4TT3 Uimki 
L umbauB42. 

MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCSb Los Arises Gatoy 2 
K3nsas Oty Wiz 0: Cokuntws Crew 2 Cotorado 
Rands 4; Nos Errand Rewtutam 2 Nn 
Vbrti/NeM Jeraqr MroroSan 0. 

RtJENOLY (tadJanopoto): Urflul SraEs Otyniox; 
MOAuOTMlaOijmptcMi. 

BVGLAND UHDER-21 REVISED SQUWO [ToUoa 
. Uadter-21 tournament): C Day flonenhami, K 
Davies fLuwnJ, A Marsnad (Norench). J Oton- 
nor (Erenan), R Rufus iChartcn). c Pttmroer 
fl)PR). JStaTOt BrwMnJ. BIlMtehar pnaAQ. 

L Brisco* (Shaft WedJ. M Ban (Man Cay), D 

Becfdwm (Mm Utffl. G Hoflend (Newcasaej. L 


:78 


L Man* (West Ktmctai; A Rase (Swung). 77 L 
Mcftcfcon (HenatWnt Lhwerawt. 78 H SMng (Puv 
Wore MoWi; F McKay (BMnri H Moagnan [Hes- 
HTM UuretsAyt; F Fowuwson (Kng Janies WO- 
79 £ Vass (tan), so j muck IHbcp Castfcc r snt- 
dantCMdro): DJocteon (Cocreane Caau». 81 L 
Moron (Tite n ian ) ; AGemnM (HUre ronod tt 


V Mchwi (CMfebank and Drotrtct); C Dwa (Dow- 
gas POrt-fc F uxttroit (Bouwree parhi; F Ander- 
son IBtarsowM); J Fort (Guflm Lades). 

CLUB SSB0R PROPGSSKMAL CHAIMMSMP 
(Wdan wo , Swmd U b) leading flrafrreund 
scores: 69 J Rnouas iSoutti Sotbi: H Raman 
(Romfcrt). 70 T BnQ (Broome Part); J Hudson 
rBanton Hal); P Gman (Maori Vaneyk P Laanmfl 

(Dunmiroy). TIT Harm (Royal Jemey). 73 BHrotf 
(FOdHs): b wares ffW): t souu» (Boaoon 
B Browne luytom and Beoytaunn): A BKkErtyw 

Ice hockey 

tM. Stanley Cup pfey-oRK Eastern Coidat- 
enoe Unite: l^i : 3bur^ 3 Fkwta 2 (Bast-cf-iev- 
on-gama serin Ued 1-ly 

Rugby Union 

Aadel KBrtioori, the Leicester scram halt 
has pledged his future to the WheUon 
Road dub by sluing a three-year con- 
rract after turrwig down a tucratlvc ime 
to an u named London club. 


sport 

European art 
to be shown 
at its best 


Ian Ridley on the enthralling prospect 
of a Champions' Cup final revealing 
the essence of the Continental game 


are concerned," said 'Might, 
who has been ordered to have 
complete rest for a month. 

Venables was consoled by 
the discovery in training earli- 
er that both Steve Howey and 
Tony Adams seemed fit. One of 
them wfll probably play tomor- 
row. 

Steve Stone has recovered 
from his hamstring strain, leav- 
ing only Les Ferdinand as a 
doubt - he has sprained his 
wrist With the temperature at 
90F, Englan d are not overdoing 
the training. Today they have a 
light session in the morning fol- 
lowed by a visit to the Great 
WalL It could be a chance to test 
their free-kick routines. 


The international bright young 
things from the Dutch capital 
and the revered “Old Lady" of 
Italian football Tonight’s' Eu- 
ropean Cup final between Ajax 
and Juventus in Rome's Olym- 
pic Stadium is so pregnant with 
contrast and intrigue that an 
outstanding outcome would 
seem to be guaranteed. 

What we should see is ex- 
cellence rather than inflated ex- 
citement. This is a match to 
satiate tastesiaiher than just for 
satellite ones. One, loo, that 
should offer the English game 
some insight into the task await- 
ing Manchester United next 
season and their ability to re- 
spond to - it. For it is a con- 
frontation which showcases the 
tactical and technical stale of the 
art in Europe to aid Alex Fer- 
guson as he ponders systems, 
formations and approaches. 

Ajax have become the inno- 
vators of the game, much ad- 
mired by the England coach, 
Terry Vfenables. for their abili- 
ty to interchange positions, the 
team work, movement and 
p— ring Though it remains true 
to its roots, it is not quite the 
“total football" of the mid-sev- 
enties even if tonight s en- 
counter does recall the 1-0 
triumph of Johan Cruyff a al 
over Juve in the 1973 final. 

Its aim is to unsettle, to pull 
opposition out of position and 
consequently create space in 
which to pounce. The centre- 
back Danny Blind is the lieu- 
tenant as he dictates the pace 
of the game from the track. 
Frank De Boer- expected lo re- 
cover from an ankle injury - his 
batman, fetching and carrying 
from defence to midfi eld 
There, the striker-from-deep 
Jari Litmanen, eight goals so far 
in the competition this season, 
feeds from a totem attacker. 

At the Roma training ground 
yesterday, the Dutch were in- 
sisting that the role would be tak- 
en by the Nigerian Nwankwo 
Kanu. with the 19-year-old 
fa trick Khiivert a substitute, as 
whom he strode to score the win- 
ning goal against Milan last year. 

Khiivert may indeed be fa- 
miliar with the bench, having re- 
cently been sentenced to 240 
hours of community service for 
his part in a road accident death, 
but one sensed again the capacity 
for a surprise, that he may yet 
start. “1 feel fine,” Khiivert, dis- 
missing worries about his men- 
tal state, said. “A footballer 
wants to play 90 minutes." 

After next season, the gifted 
Kluivert, powerful but with 
touch, will join Milan to where 
his fellow tiros Michael 
Reiziger, suspended tonight, 
and Edgar Davids are bound af- 
ter the final. The theory of the 
Ajax system, appropriately for 
the venue, is that of the Roman 
military: when one soldier falls 
another takes his place. 


Swansea haw signed the Newport wing, 
Richard Rees, and former UaneUt and 
Wales back. Luc Evans, following last 
week's sighing of Amel Thomas. 

Speedway 

MOHOMTS LATE HE SUt T fcSttr Knoctari Cty. 
Mw o nrt round, flat luff Ereror 45 Poo*! 5L 
VMttmmamaor 56 Amen 39. namtar Iaa 0 ie: 
Rowing 44 BconiHi Morarete 52. Cortannca 
tango#: Ryde itow> 42 SuMgJxxirr* 35. 

Squash 

AL AHRAM MIBtNKnONAL (Egypt) Quartar-fl- 
nab: P Ned (Scot at M Cams fEn© 9-15 15 
11 15-7 15ft Jancter Hhan (PaU bi 5 Parte 
(Eng) 15-9 15-7 158: A Banda lEg) h R Eytes 
(AUSJ15-4 15- 11 15 12 C Water (Eng) H B Mar- 
tin lAus) 15-13 15-8 15- U. 


SUMMER ORAM) TOURNAMENT (Tokyo) 1010 
day of 15}: 0®mshao tan 6. ion 41 M 
WNoehcvD 11 - 81 : Arenoinka (T-3) Stadwne 
(7-3); Droh 1541 (Mancun <4-61: hyohudozan 
US-41 Mamwtn (5-5): Ganyu Oanonana 
(48); Ha na nud a mi 5-5) Tcdwairta aMt Hnn- 
etuM (7-3) Kotobeppu (4-6K Mmami <7-31 
Aogjarna 154); Krtonstuma (4-6) HeeugabM 
U-9i:DoeftDK> 16-41 Namnotiana O-Tfclameto- 
■ 1 16-4) Akmasntma l4-6n KenWJ 14-61 Mter 
_ Bn CZ-®: Munqnmi (7-3) Tosanouml 14-6): 
taro*** (3-7) Tatatnrto (4-61; Asteuyusta (3-7) 
KotonishM (3-7); Kao (8-2) Kotonowatca G-7): 
tahanonem (5-1) Asanosiio (48); Wahanoftana 
<9-1) Mta ta crtBPla (3-7): TatonoHana 19-1) 
Ta*w (28); Afcdono (7-a MutK&iBmaru (7 3). 


Gabnda Sabatini, six times a French 
Open aenMnalist, has witndravm from 
the year's event at Roland Garros which 
starts next week. The Argentinian has 
stiH not recovered from a grarach mus- 
cle problem that forced herto withdraw 
from the Fed Cup and Kalian Open. 
Tim Herman and Greg Rusedski w* con- 
tinue the* battle to be the highest- 
ranked British player in fifes year’s 
Nottingham Open from 17 to 22 June. 


The Ajax coach, Louis van 
GaaJ, for whom Bobby Robson 
is thought to be keeping the seal 
warm at Barcelona, insists there 
is no frusttation at cimstanth' los- 
ing players, “ll is u recognition 
of our players and the technical 
staff," he said, “ll makes me 
proud. It means we are on a 
podium and everybody looks up 
to us." 

Before Italian football seeks 
io lake (he Dutch from the tro- 
phy, for tonight it tries to take 
the trophy from the Dutch. Ju- 
ventus will seek to counter the 
flexibility of Ajax with an or- 
ganised back four and disci- 
plined midfield, allied to a front 
line, at once physical and sub- 
tle. 

Which is where Alessandro 
del Piero comes in. The 21 -year- 
old, as Rangers have found to 
the considerable cost this sea- 
son, is snakc-Iike in his ahility 
to glide into dangerous positions 
and strike in the open areas cre- 
ated by the intelligent running 
of Gianluca Vi alii, whose swan- 
song for the Tiirin club this may 
be as he ponders a move to 
Glasgow or London, with 
Chelsea. 

Viallj was saying nothing yes- 
terday at the Juventus training 
camp across the city from Ajax, 
except what seemed to he his 
one word of English when 
asked about the prospect for the 
match: “Fifty-fifty". 

The Portuguese faufo Sousa 
is, too, a fast -breaking foil for 
Fabrizio Ravanelli. 

The Juventus coach. Marcel- 
lo Lippi, considers his team the 
underdogs, though their desire 
to win the trophy is fierce, giv- 
en the hollowness of their pre- 
vious victoiy, over Liverpool in 
the Heysel in 198S. This may not 
be the team of Michel Plaimi or 
from that era, but it is a shrewd 
and solid one, with a capacity for 
the inspired; certainly one not 
overawed by Ajax’s glowing no- 
tices and novelties. “It is not im- 
portant whether you play with 
four defenders and four midfield 
players, but it is important how' 
they play and that we play our 
own game," Lippi said. 

“If we can score an early goal 
everything can happen," \fen 
Gaal said. “If Juventus score, 
you can say they shut the door 
but Ajax every time will play an 
attacking, attractive style." 

Perhaps, and impressive wins 
away to Real Madrid and fana- 
thinaikos bear him out. But his 
- charges also have the ability to 
tough out matches, too, as last 
year's final showed. This one.- 
similarly, may not be thrilling, 
with Juventus also prepared to 
dig in for victory, but it should 
not fall short of entralling. 

Ajax (probable): Van der Sar. Bind, f De 
Boer. Sitooy. Bogartte, R De Boer, Davids. 
George, Utmaren. Kanu. Musampa. 
Juventus (probable): Peiuza; TomceBi. 
Ftessotto. Vierchowod, Ferrara. Sousa, De- 
schamps. Conte, Del Piero. Ravanelli. Vial- 
L 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


Thenumberoftimesthatltal- 
fcan dubs hswe appeared in foe 
last eight European Cup finals, 
Juventus, who meet Ajax in 
Rome tonight, follow Milan 
(1989, -.19901, • Sampdoria 
(19921 and . Milan again 
(1993, 1994,1995). Ite Ju- 

ventus’ fourth final, while Ajax 

have- been there six times. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Tour match 

One-day match . 

Northamptonsiilra v India 
LUTON: No rttttmp tta M faita wow On ftrtor 
mo-rot* 

fNontantp tt mstm won toss) 

INDIA 

V Rattan c Warran b Mtetender —4 

S R Tendufar run out £8 

NSSrihucEmbufeybCuitan 26 

*M Adiatuddn c Vfaren b Pwb«% ~~26 

SVManjrekarc Bailey bTgytar 37 

A D Jadeja c Waitrm b Taylor 3D 

tN R Mongia not out 6 

S JosM o Pentettfiy ...— — 13 

A Kumtte c Waren bPenbettny — 2 

P Mnemorey b Penoermy 0 

vernahesh Prasad not out J. 

Extras (8)5 wlO) — ~..15 

Total (far 9, 50 overs) 22B 

FWt 1-16 2-69 3-119 4 174 5202 6204 
7-22S 8-227 9-227. 

BoafinC Taylor 10-2-30-2; Mtaender 10-2- 
3S-1.-Gmi 10-1-46-1; (tepel 7-0-41-0( Em- 
burey 4-0-27-0; Pbnnwttiy 0-0-42-4, 


WRTHABSPTONSHRE 

D J Cscel b Mhambfey 3 

R R Montgomerie c Joshl 

b Ventahesh Prasad .32 

T C Wlahon c Marwetor b Mhambray 8 

M B Loje c Joshi b Kumble 83 

*RJ Bailey rim out ..41 

K M Curran not out _26 

...in 
-12 


tR J Wa<ren notout .... 
Extras (b6 W2 nb4).. 


-195 


fetal (far 5, 404 oven) 

F at 1-4 3-30 3-41 4-134 5-179- 
Did not boc A L PenoertJry, J E Emburey, 
NAMaltendei; JPTajtor. 

Bowline Vteitatesh Prasad 10-1-37-1; 
Mhambrey 9-5-6-39 2; Joshi 6-0-26-0; 
Kumbte 9-0-46-1: fencUhar 5.5O-3&0 
Umpires: B Leadbaatef and M KReed. 

Seeoml XI (Championship 

Second day a/ One: 1L0 mday 
S nutt a nyt o n: Oairmpn 113 (S D Udal 5- 
15) and 225 (J R A Wttans 61, A J Datton 
57. RV Almond 54n« Udal 4-73H Hampshire 
IBS (M J Tluseeid 9a A P Danes 4-41) and 


Ashfant Ken 384 for 9 dec (M J WMker 
83. N R feylor 82, B J WiBipS 57no; J F 
Bidmi 4«L A R Rubens 4-88J; Nortnamp- 
fongfere 230 for 7 (K J Innass 71, A R 
Roberts 55no). 

Oakham fern CC Lancashire 285 (R J 
&wi63): LocestersMre 225 (V P Oarke 
60: G ferns 6-65) and 51 (I D Austin 5- 
15). Lanc ashi re wen by an Innings and 
nine run*. 

WbreeatenBoueesgfBhlre 201 (N J fram- 
or 104; MjRawnsloy 7-56); Wtnceoefshire 
159 for 1 (V S SotenW 112n>. M Dfaan 
40no). 

OTHER MATCH 

Bradfanb Eneana Under-19 353 for 7 dec 
ID J Roberts lBl. A FUntoff 105) and 15 
for 0: Matahoe n 280 (C A Chapman 97; 
U Afialle 4-87). 

Starting today 

Brttaraic Assaranco 
Covrrty CtnBapioasbfp 

fint day of four; 110 raw 
HORSHAM; Sussex v MfodttMx. 


htenman, tookoieras Bma in's top-rang- 
ing player last month in 59th position. 

WORLD TEAM CUP (DOtaortorf) BTue Qroup 
OhSi Repute v Urioed Sums iCeech names tat 
P honk u T Martin 6-3 3-6 6 - 2 ; B Uthracn bt 
P Samproi 7-6 2-6 53 CsxJi BepubSc lead ’ 
0 ); Russia v NewefWXK iRusaan names first: V 
KafeMoi H R Kn*«* 6-7 6 -J 7 - 5 ; A Cnesnohow 
lost lo P Haaitus 7-5 53 ttxtft lever M 1-h. 
SPANISH WOMEN'S OPEN (Madrid) Sbitfos. 
flrtl roortt: 9 5 d»H lAuil bt A Fraaw (USl 6-7 

6-3 6 - 4 ; N Sammatsu Uawni M J (SAJ 
08 18 laberndonedi: M A Sanom: isoi ot a 
S ugiyan* (Japan) 6-2 7 ft F Utot lAjg) bt N Ser- 
ra ISp) 6 - 16 - 1 ; I Srxdea floml btVV Pnwa iGert 
6-1 6 - 2 ; L mnereva iC: Repi bt J Haoni-Dr- 
cu 0 t (FrI 7-6 53 . L Raymond lUSl bt V Ruano 
(Spi 64 68 ; R BcbMwa iC: tept K 5 Joartiuns 
(Befl 6-3 7 -ft A Coetw iSAi M K Hc*w* (W) 
60 61 : E UMmscva iRus) Of R Gow nil 62 
67 60 : JNcwnnalCjRep'WPSconidctlSKin 
78 6 - 4 ; BScfoJn McCjrrhr [Nerrn m M Oreoons 
(Neth) 64 7 - 5 . 

ST POEUEN GRAND FWX lAustrta) Man's ta»- 
p», flat mart: S Pescosohoo dti M C TnowntH 
LAuu 6-4 16 61 ; KCafcen IDar M D Nestor iCan 
64 B 8 c S Dasedei iCS Rep> « GPoe-Rsidan 
6-4 62 ; A Gamma ih> bi B Brnrens 1 US) 6-4 

6 - 4 ; S Matsuofca (Japan t» S Diaper iAus) 67 

7 - 5 ; M Rks iCMe> bi T Jobarseon (Smd 5 - 4 7-6 
; T Muster (Auti bi N Al-KhuMj - 1 Qatar! 60 61 ; M 
F*np™ (Urui M F FfTWWi I On) 62 78 ; V El 

flyman lUeri U A Be*asnUTS* i 5 p‘ <* 6 - 3 . 
STRASBOURG WOMEN* OPEN (Ftaneft .Men- 
data Stngfos. flis! round: b nsaranrondi iQn) u 
N Brand* (At&l 62 61 : WfC SbhTmr. (Tan bt 
K (Japan'- 2-8 7-5 63 ; L Qiirort' iFri 

H L LM (USl 6 -J 4-6 63 : N Tdicwi iFr? In N 

Dediv Iff) 7 5 63 ; A Faia- iFn w h Kan® Uapam 

3 ft 62 < ft A Gass (G« l W A 1 VWMkH Uttmev 
et (USl 63 63 . 

Triathlon 

A Taiwanese athlete, Tang Wten-lang, 
29. was reported missing vestertfey af- 
ter heew surf Mted one compemor, 34- 
year-olrf Chou Han.K an international 
trfatWon in the eastern city of HuaJien. 
Orgatwers sad three competitors were 
rescued from the Pacific Ocean along 
Taiwan's east coast on Sunday during 
the Hualien International Triathlon In- 
vitational. 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


FootbaU 

EUROPEAN CUP FINAL 

Juwntus v Ajax (7.30). 


At (he Olvmptc Stmfium. Rome 

Hockey 

WONOTS INTERNATIONAL: Great Britan 
v Argentina fat Utk&aa NSCt. 

Speedway 

7.30 untass stated 

PREMIER LEAGUE: HuH v (oiaen; L&rg 
Eaion v WWvettiamptoa 
SPEESWRT SOW Off Sacaad round fku 
leftCSadtey Hwfo &SW* vBoleWn (7^15) 
fat Sake); Scottbh Monarehs v Bradford far 
Cass^mr). Second round second tag: Male 
1 51) v Eneter (45). 

Other sports 

TBIM&Mtatld Women's Doublea Cup (Ed- 
inburgh). 
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BROWN STEPS UP 

Surrey’s soaring bastman 28 



PEKING TOMMIES 

England’s China. 
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Illingworth may face disciplinary action 


Mi 


Cricket 

DAVID LIEWELUTN 

Ray Illingworth faces a possible 
reprimand and fine from the Test 
and County Cricket Board fol- 
lowing an official complaint by 
Derbyshire over comments 
made by England’s chairman of 
selectors about Devon Malcolm. 

The comments appear in 
Illingworth's autobiography, an 
extract from which appeared in 
a national newspaper yester- 
day. In the book Illingworth re- 
sponds to claims by Malcolm that 
he had sworn at the England and 


Derbyshire fast bowler and un- 
dermined his confidence during 
the tour of South Africa last win- 
ter. Malcolm was severely rep- 
rimanded by ihe TCCB* for a 
series of newspaper articles dur- 
ing the winter in which the play- 
er made his claims. 

In his book Illingworth denies 
Malcolm’s cl aims and insists 
that he had only been trying to 
improve him as a bowler. *1 
honestly don't think I could 
have done any more.” he writes. 
“I admit I failed with Malcolm 
but so has every man in the Eng- 
land set-up over the past seven 
years. I tried everything from 


talking quietly to coaxing and 
then the odd bollocking.” 

He denies that the England 
management had tried to 
change Malcolm’s action and is 
severely critical of his perfor- 
mance in the final Test. In par- 
ticular, he criticises Malcolm for 
bowling “only one proper 
bouncer” at Paul Adams, South 
Africa's No.II, when he had 
been “ordered to pepper him". 

Illingworth will have to wait 
an unspecified amount of time 
before he discovers what pun- 
ishment - if any - will be met- 
ed out to him by the drmplrnar y 
committee. In a statement is- 


sued last night, the TCCB said 
that the contents of the book 
will be drawn to the attention 
of the disriplinary committee, 
chaired by Gerard Elias QC, the 
Glamorgan vice-chairman. 

It- is not merely the content 
that is bothering Lord's, but also 
the fact that Illingworth went 
ahead with the book while still 
under contract to the TCCB, 
who are reported to be upset 
that Illingworth did not let 
them see a draft of bis opus. Un- 
like players and umpires, Illing- 
worth, as chairman, is not 

required to submit any book or 
article for the TCGB's approval 


prior to publication. It is as- 
sumed that he can regulate 
himself. But once it is in print, 
he becomes subject to the 
Board’s regulations. 

A defiant Illingworth said 
last night: “If people are think- 
ing there is a case to answer then 

Tra prepared to answer it I don’t 

think rve slagged anyone off. I 
think IVe been fair. Let people 
read the book properly first. 

“I have used my right of re- 
. to Devon, which I have not 
ad up to now. Fm a little bit 
sad about the timing of it. The 
book was due to come out at the 
end of last year initially, but we 


got it put back to this summer. 
The publishers didn’t want to 
wait on tfl after I'd finished. 
And they have a right to pub- 
lish it whenever they want.” 
One leading county adminis- 
trator in the shires said last 
nigh t; “We are trying to make 
a dean, fresh start and to have 
the spotlight back on Raymond 
Illingworth is not going to do 
anyone any good. It’s bound to 
make him defensive and that 
doesn’t help anyone when we 
are trying to be positive and try- 
ing lo go forward.” 

It has been an unhappy time 
for Illingworth. After a woeful 


winter in South Africa, fol- 
lowed by the WorM Cup misery, 
English cricket was looking for 
anew start for this summer. But 
then came the elections for 
England selectors, with David 
Gravency initially standing 
against Illingworth and the 
counties fading to vote for those 
who were understood to be the 
chairman's preferred .candi- 
dates. 

Illingworth's book. One Man 
Committee, is due to be pub- 
lished on 13 June. Tb underline 
the growing tendency of pub- 
lishers to adjust the timing of 
the appearance of their books. 


there- is another contentious 
tome awaiting the arrival of the 
Pakistan taunstB later this sum- 
mer. 

But, as one leading London 
publisher saidyesterday: “They 
are being totally commercial. 
They will have paid Illingworth 
and Jack Bannister a fairly hefty 
advance and need to recoup 
that, and hopefully more, as 

a uiddy as possible." 

| Warwickshire have been 
forced to change the pitch for 
England's first lest against In- 
dia next month because of prob- 
lems with uneven grass growth. 
Tim de lisle, page 28 


GOLF: The world’s richest tournament attracts a tiny crowd to watch two Scotsmen enjoy contrasting fortunes 



Water, water everywhere: Sam Torrance was wayward at the 10th hole but kept a cool head to beat Colin Montgomerie in the Andersen Consulting final yesterday 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Montgomerie tamed by Torrance’s talent 


Golf 

TIM GLOVER 
reports from Thame 

Never in the history of sport 
have so few turned up to watch 
a handful of players competing 
for so much. Sam Torrance 
defeated his fellow Scot Colin 
Montgomerie 3 and 1 in the 
final of the European leg of the 
Andersen Consulting World 
Championship of Golf at The 
Oxfordshire veslerday and won 
a basic $300,000 (000,000). 

The matchplay tournament 
is a global event contested over 
1 1 months at five courses on 
three continents and by his 
victory here Torrance goes into 
the grand final with three 


others in Arizona in January. If 
be wins there be will pocket 
Sim. 

“I wasn't thinking of the 
money,” Torrance said. “I’d 
have swapped todays result 
for last years Order of MeriL" 
The Scotsmen had a battle 
royal to determine Europe’s No 
1 last season with Monty pre- 
vailing at the death. Yesterday 
afternoon Montgomerie, who 
won $150,000. gave the im- 
pression of being sick of the 
sight of The Oxfordshire. 

Last week he played in front 
of thousands; yesterdays 
audience was about 500. “I 
didn’t play well from my first 
drive to the last putt,” Monty 
said. “It was not just that you 
were playing for so much 


money. There was a bit of ten- 
sion. The worse I got the more 
confident Sam became.” Tor- 
rance won the 7th, 8th and ninth 
holes with an eagle and - two 
birdies to a birdie and two pars 
and although he was in the 
water at the 10th and the 11th 
he kept a cool head. 

The two Scotsmen had en- 
joyed a leisurely lunch, winning 
their semi-finals in the morn- 
ing in some style. By the time 
Torrance had disposed of 
Miguel Angel Jimenez 6 and 4, 
he had recorded six birdies; 
when Monty defeated Bernhard 
Langer 4 and 3 he had four 
birdies and an eagle. “I didn't 
play badly,’ 1 Jimenez said, and 
that spoke volumes for Tbr- 
ranoe’s form. 


The Oxfordshire, regarded 
by some as virtually unplayable 
during the final round of the 
BensoD and Hedges Inter- 
national on Sunday, was a dif- 
ferent animal for the Andersen 
Consulting. By comparison it 
was the Thamest of beasts. 
Montgomerie, who had sand 
kicked in his face on Sunday 
when he scored 84, went to the 
him two up against Langer but 
appeared to be in trouble at the 
10th. 

He hit his approach shot 
into a bunker. These are the 
same bunkers that Monty 
cursed last week, incurring a 
two stroke penalty for kicking 
sand at the 13th in a traumatic 
final round. When he stepped 
into the trap his feet sank 


about a foot and he was so 
annoyed at finding his ball 
plugged that he lashed out 
with his Footjoys. It was con- 
strued as “testing the hazard" 
but that was more like hazard- 
ing a guess. The alternative 
would have been to fine him for 
unprofessional conducL 

Yesterday morning Monty’s 
bunker shot at the 10th hit the 
flag (it would have gone about 
20 feet past) and the bal) 
dropped into the hole. Langer, 
on in two. missed from 12 feet 
and lost the hole with a four lo 
a three. 

At the next Monty holed a 
putt from 60 feet for an eagle. 
Langer was excellent from tee 
to green but he couldn’t make 
a putt. “I wasn’t yipping them,” 


he said, “but pushing them 
and pulling them.” A subtle dif- 
ference but the result is not 
dissimilar. 

The Andersen Consulting is 
the world’s richest tournament 
with prize money of $3.65m. It 
did not have the greatest impact 
last year when Barry Lane won 
$lm in the final in America on 
New Year's Eve. This time the 
final has been put back to 4-5 
January. “At least Til be able to 
have a few on New Year's Eve,” 
Torrance said. On 4 January he 
plays Scott Hocb, the winner of 
the American leg, in the semi- 
finals and in the other semi-final 
Hisayuki Sasaki meets the win- 
ner of the international leg 
which will be played in July. 
That field of eight includes 


Greg Norman, Nick Price and 
Ernie 

Norman, the world No 1, has 
agreed to play despite the fact 
that the sponsors declined his 
request to pay for the fuel for 
his private jeL The field here 
was diluted by the absence of 
Ian Woosnam and Nick Faldo. 
Woosnam, asked to substitute 
for the injured Jose-Maria 
Olazabal, declined while Faldo 
asked for appearance money. 
Considering that the first-round 
losers received $20,000, the 
sponsors felt they had already 
pat quite enough into the pot. 

A10B&B4 CONSUUMG WORLD CHAU- 
PIONSMP OF GOLF (The OxfortsMre, 
Thame): SmifkutK S Torrance tSoo) br 
M A Jimenez (So) 6 and 4,- C Montgomene 
(Sco) bt 8 Langer (Gen 4 and 3. Float 
Torrance W Mowgamew 3 ana L. 


Chance 
to spot 
the new 
balls 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 


* 


Thanks to a luminous dye cnrfte 
yellow balls, players, specta- 
tors and television viewers may 
have a better chance of spotting 
the big serves at Wimbledon 
next month. 

The hope is that competitors, 
given fractionally more time to 
see the missiles, will be able to 
return them with greater accu- 
racy and regularity and restore 
the lostnrt of rallying on grass. 

That is airing a k>L The balk, 
although dowxJin dav-gJo like 
the Andre Agassi of cU£ wul 1 Jy 
identical to ihe ones used at the 
All England Club last year. 

Those were slightly depres- 
surised and marginally slower 
than the ones used in previous 
years, but players only noticed 
a difference in cold conditions. 

Tests initiated by the Lawn 
Tennis Association, with the 
co-operation of the ATP Tout 
and the International Tfcnnis 
Federation, may eventually re- 
sult m a hill tocounter the pow- 
er of modJfh racket technology 
on grass 

The Stizcngcr high visibility 
ball which is to be used at 
Wimbledon and the tourna- 
menLs Lading up to the cham- 
pionships, was introduced at 'fa* 
Australian Open in Januur JN 

“Placers commented .*h A it 
looked bigger and was easier la 
pick up.” Teny Moore, 
Slazmger's international tennis 
ball manager, said. He added: 
“Line calls we re easier because 
the hall contrasted better with 
court surfaces." ■ 

Pete Sampras, the Wimble- 
don champion, reckons that 
hie servers such as Goran Ivani- 
x* ic would still serve ace> with 
a basketball. He had n»<< con- 
sidered a fluorescent basketball. 
Sampras beaten. page 2«J 
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Itoesday’s Solution 

flPIRTOINfEi 



Breakaway of major 
clubs is imminent 


STEVE BALE 


ACROSS 

I Means of keeping The 
Downs clean (5-3) 

h Puzzle for fellows in pain 

(ft) 

d Lid for baked beans? (■*) 

10 Strange male intenL 
brought about inevitably in 
it (10) 

II Dash out of rehearsal and 
transfix with sword (3,7) 

12 Game at Twickenham to 
the French standard? (4) 

13 Availing oneself of universi- 
ty first, make notes (5) 

14 Clio is one intended, we 
hear, for fun (9) 

In Turning wheels, once be- 
fore. to another place 1 9) 

m Luggage carriages (5) 

21 Novel Predicament — leav- 
ing out Mendelssohn’s 
fourth. The Italia / i (4) 


23 Half bend, taking tennis- 
stroke early (10) 

25 Pacify with bizarre opiate 
trip (10) 

26 Spots cockney's cab. sav? 

( 4 ) 

27 Oppressor and martyr an- 
tagonized within (6) 

28 Plunged into water (putting 
sulphur first) and boiled (8) 

DOWN 

2 Broadcasting connections 
riding in traps (4-3) 

3 Sixteen, roughly, going to 
church? Not much of a fe r - 
tngl (S) 

4 Poet's boring run in expen- 
sive surroundings (5) 

5 Show fresh standards in a 
storv of war. reportedh' 
(33.4.5) 


6 Sr 

illuminations (6) 

7 Bone of bird buried in 
France (5) 

S An oO distributed between 
ends of Lincoln, for exam- 
_ pie (7) 

b Mad creature, to get 
boundary and run frantical- 


ty! (5.4) 
17 Memb 


(ember in eartv reform is a 
bloodsucker (7)" 

IS Home of retired soldiers 
supporting tradition (7) 

20 Last character to leave pi- 
rate town in reparation? (7) 
22 Brain-wave in a letter (5) 

24 Old cold rhubarb (5) 
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Rugby Union Correspondent 

The long-threatened but never 
quite beheved threat of English 
rugby's major clubs' seceding 
from their union has suddenly 
become so imminent that last 
night a panic-stricken Rugby 
Football Union president called 
an emergency meeting of his full 
committee for Friday in a last- 
ditch attempt to prevent the 
breakaway. 

Representatives of English 
Professional Rugby Union 
Clubs (Epruc), the dubs' um- 
brella body, have been invited 
to attend. Bill Bishop’s highly 
unusual move is all that is left 
after the failure of his strategy, 
as independent chairman of 
the protracted discussions be- 
tween the chibs and the union's 
negotiating team, to facilitate a 
settlement. 

Epruc has finally come to the 
conclusion that, however good 
Bishop's intentions, there will 
never be agreement as long as 
Cliff Brittle, the implacable 
chairman of the RFU executive, 
heads the union's side of the 
talks. As recently as last Friday 
Epruc believed it was on the 
verge of settling and had even 
reached the point of drawing up 
heads of agreement about who 
controls professional rugby and 
receives the finance it generates. 
The dubs want more of both. 

But the prospective deal was 
blocked and one last meeting 
was scheduled for this Friday, 
Mien instead Epruc will make a 
presentation to the RFU com- 
mittee. Last week, the 20 First 
and Second Division dubs who 
make up Epruc had agreed to 
support the RFU-backed Eu- 


ropean Cup next season instead 
of its own alternative, and to ful- 
fil a home -and -away domestic 
league programme which would 
cira n n scrib e its proposed Angk> 
Welsh competition. 

Epruc even appears to have 
been reluctantly willing to ac- 
commodate the RFLTs pre- 
Christmas divisional matches, if 
only for the time being .But Brit- 
tle, fortified by the insistence of 
his supporters among the coun- 
ties that there be no concessions 
on pain of an excruriating third 
special general meeting, was not 
prepared to deal. 

No matter what the RFU 
committee - let alone the ex- 
ecutive, on which Brittle has 
next to no support - may feel, 
the incontrovertible fact is that 
he was elected by an over- 
whelming majority at the first 
of the three special meetings in 
preference to the union’s own 
nominee and considers his man- 
date to come from a con- 
stituency of 2,000 and not 20. 

This is what has dissuaded ei- 
ther the executive or the frill 
committee from moving 
against Brittle, because the 
next step then would be an- 
other special meeting ai which 
he would be massively re-en- 
dorsed by those untouched by 
professionalism. As it is, he is 
the only candidate standing for 
the executive committee chair- 
manship at the RFU annual 
meeting in July. 

Bishop's latest move came in 
response to a letter from 
Donald Kerr, the chairman of 
Epruc and the new Harlequin 
FC limited company, informing 
him that they “had come to the 
end of the line" and that mem- 
ber dubs were being recom- 
mended to leave the RFU. “At 


a crisis time like this, all the 
members of the Rugby Union 
should hear all the facts and 
come to a decision, because if 
anything did go badly wrong I 
might not be forgiven if I had 
not given people the opportu- 
nity to have their say," the 
president said. 

Originally Bishop wanted a 
meeting of the executive on Fri- 
day and this became the full 
committee only when he was in- 
formed that the right to call ex- 
ecutive meetings belonged to 
Brittle alone. Alas for the pres- 
ident. the most Illustrious clubs 
in England have now lost faith 
in his capacity to deliver, hav- 
ing initially believed when he 
was appointed independent 
chairman that the committee 
was effectively authorising him 
to override Brittle. Even the 
support for the RFU of Rich- 
mond - the dub of Tony HaJ- 
lett, the union’s secretary - 
has wavered since they were 
promoted to the Second Divi- 
sion. 

It Is now six weeks since 
Epiuc announced the clubs' 
intention to boycott next sea- 
son’s RFU cup and league com- 
petitions* and withdrawal from 
the union itself was always the 
next option. “Negotiations have 
dragged on and on and we feel 
we have to bring matters to a 
conclusion,” Kerr said “We 
need to know where we stand 
for next season.” They already 
know they have the support of 
the First Division players in the 
event of a schism and, crudal- 
fy, have already established a 
working relationship with dubs 
in other countries where the 
English RFU is more 
unpopular than it has been in 
a century. 




YOUR ! 
BILLS 
TO GAS 
MARK 
LOW 


If you're currently spending more than £11 00 a year on 
gas (exd. VAT), our simple recipe could cut vour bills, 
dramatically. 

Take one telephone. Dial our number. Discover how . 
much you could save by switching to low cost gas from 
Amerada. 

With no new pipes or roadworks, there'll be no 
disruption or inconvenience. Cali us now and there'll bf 
no need to simmer when you get your next bill. 




RMERRDR HESS GRS 
CALL 0500 00 11 00 


BRINGING LOW COST 
GAS TO YOU 






